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TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

. Tfe Muiacre of Glmcoe. 
[1691—169!.] 

T AM now to call yonr attention to an action of the 
Scottish GoTornment, wbicb leaves a great stain 
OD the memory of King William, althoDgh pro- 
bably that Prince was not aware of the full extent 
of the baseneag, treachery, and cruelty, for which 
his comraisBion was made a cover. 

I have formerly mentioned that some disputes 
arose concerning the distribution of a large sam 
of money, with which the Earl of Breadalbane was 
intmsted, to procure, or rather to purchase, a peace 
in the Highlands. Lord Breadalbane and .those 
with whom he negotiated disagreed, and the Eng- 
lish Government, becoming suspicions of the in- 
tentions of the Highland chiefs to play fast and 
vol.. XXV. A 
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loose oa the occouon, sent forth a prodamadon in 
the month of August, 1691, reqnirUig all, and each 
of them, to snbmit to Gorerament before the firat 
d&j of January, 1692. After thU period, it vraa 
announced in the same proclamation that those 
who had not submitted themselves, should be suh- 
JMMd evriie flxtranities of~Gro and swnrd. 

This proclamation was framed by the Prirjr 
Coancil, under the influence of Sir John Dal- 
rymple (Master of Stair, as he was called), whom 
I have already mentioned as holding the place of 
Lord Advocate, and who had in 1690 been raised 
to be Secretary of State, in conjunction with Lord 
Melville. The Muter of Suir wn at this time 
an intimate friend of Breadalbane, and it seems 
that he shared with that nobleman thtf warm hope 
and expectation of oarrying mto execution a plan 
of retaining a Highland army in the pay of Go- 
Terament, aad accomplishing a complete transfer- 
ence of the sllegianee of the chiefs to the penon 
of King William, from thaf, of King J^mes. This 
«D(iId not hate failed to be amost acceptable piece 
of Mirvice, upon which, if it could he sAcomplinhed, 
the Secretary might justly reckon as a title to his 
master's further confidence and favonr. 

Btit when Breadalhane commenced his treaty, 
ho was mortified to £nd, that though the Highland 
chiefs expressed no dislike to King WiUiain's 
money, yet they retained their secret fidelity to 
King James too stronglf to make it safe to aa- 
■emhle them in a miliiary body, as had been pro- 
posed. Many chiefs, especially those of the 
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MacDonaldii stood out also for tn'ou, wbi^ the 
Sftrl wf Breadalbane and the Master of StMr eon- 
«idered as extrav^ant ; and the remit of the 
whole ma, the lirealung off the treaty, and the 
poblisluiig of the serere prodamatiMi already 
mentioaed. 

Breadalbane and Stair were greatly disappointed 
and irritated agunat those chiefs and tribes, who, 
being refractory on this occasion, had censed k 
breach of their faTOoHte scheme. Their thongbts 
were now turned to revenge ; and it appears from 
Stai/a correspondence, thmthe nourished and dwelt 
iipon the secret hope, that several of the most 
stubborn chiefs wonld hold ont beyond the term 
appointed for sabmission, in which case it was de- 
termined that the punishment inflicted should be 
■at the most severe and awftil description. That all 
might be prepared for the meditated operation^ 
a considerable body of troops were kept in readi- 
ness at Inverlochy, and elsewhere. These were 
destined to act against the refractory elans, and 
the campaign wae to take place in the midst of 
winter, when it was supposed that the season and 
weather would prevent the Highlanders from ex- 
pecdng an attadi. 

Bat die (jitefs received ioformation of these 
bosljle intenUoDS, and one by one sidnnitted t» 
Government within the appointed period, thus 
taking away all pretence of acting against diem. 
It is said diat they did ao by secret orders from 
King James, who having penetrated the designs 
«f Stair, directed the chiefs to comply with tbft 
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proclamation, rather than incur an attack whicli 
they had no means of resisting. 

The indemnity, which protected bo many vic- 
tims, and excluded both lawyers and soldien from 
a profitable job, Hems to have created great dis- 
turbance in the mind of the Secretary of State. 
As chief after chief took the oath of allegiance to 
King William, and by doing; so put themselves 
one by one out of danger, the greater became the 
anxiety of the Master of Stair to find some legal 
Haw for excluding some of the Lochaber clans 
from the benefit of the indemnity. Bnt no oppor- 
tnnity occurred for exercising these kind inten- 
tions, excepting in the memorable, but fortunately 
the solitary instance, of the clan of the MacDonalds 
of Glencoe. 

This clan inhabited a valley formed by the river 
Coe, or Cona,' which falls into Lochleven, not far 
from the head of Loch-Etive. It is distinguished, 
even in that wild country, by the sublimity of the 
mountains, rocks, and precipices, in whieh it lies 
buried.^ The minds of men are formed by their 

' [This u the Ctma of OMian'* poemi.] 

• [" The leeoerjF of ihu yiXhy ii far di« most pictureique of 
ADj in the Highluids, being lo nild and luieommdq u never feilft 
to attract the eye of every itringerof the leait degree of laite ot 
■enaihilitf . The entiance to il ii gtroDgly nurked b; the cnggy 
mountun of Bwf c/ial- rijF, s litlle neit of Kiag'a Huuae. All the 
other mouDtuDt of Cleacoe reaembia it, and are evidently but 
Ticked and aoILd rocka. riabg on each side perpendicularly to b 
greit height from ■ flat narrow bottom, ao that in many placea 
they leem to hang over, and make approachee bx they ajipire, to- 
*uds each other. The topi of the ridge of hilli on one aids are 
irregularly Krratedfor three or four miles, and ihooi ia plaeeg intO' 
spites, irhich forms the moet magnificent part of the aceDerj abov* 
Lochleven."— Pi HNiHT, vol.i.p. £10.] 
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babitationa. The MacDonaldB of th« Glen were 
not very nnmeronK, seldom mustering above two 
linndred armed men ; but tbey were bold and da- 
ring to a proverb, confident in the strength of their 
country, and in the protection and support of their 
kindred tribes, the MacDonaldi of Clanranald, 
Glengarry, Keppocb, Ardnamurchan, and others 
of that powerful name. Tbey also lay near the 
possessions of the Campbelk, to whom, owing to 
the predatory habita to which they were espedally 
addicted, tbey were very bad neighbours, so that 
blood had at different times been spilt between 

Mac Ian of Glencae (this was the patTOnymlc title 
of the chief of this clan) was a man of a stately and 
venerable person and aspect. He possessed both 
courage and sagacity, and was accustomed to be 
listened to by the neighbouring chieftains, and to 
take a lead in their deliberations. Maclan had 
been deeply engaged both in the campaign of KQ- 
liecrankte, and in that which followed under Gene- 
ral Bucban ; and when the insurgent Highland 
chiefs held a meeting with the Earl of Breadalbane, 
at a place called Auchallader, in the month of July 
16S\, for the purpose of arranging an armistice, 
Maclan was present with the rest, and, it is said, 
taxed Breadalbane with the design of retaining a 
part of tbe money lodged in bis bands for the pad- 
^cation of the Highlands. The Earl retorted with 
rebemence, and charged Maclan with a theft of 
cattle, committed upon some of his lands by a party 
from Glencoe, Other causesof offence took place^ 
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in which old f«ndi were called to recollaetioa ; tad 
Maclan was repeatedly heard to saf, h« dreaded 
mischief from no man no much a« from the Earl of 
Breodalbaffle. Yet thii unhappy chief was radi 
«nong'h to itand out to the last moment, and de- 
dine to take advantage of King William's indem- 
nitjr, till the time appointed hr the proclamation 
iras wellnigb expired. 

The diipleasure of the Earl of Breadalbane 
seems speedily to have oommonicated itself to the 
Master of Stair, who, in his correspondence with 
Lieutenant- Colon el Hamilton, then commanding in 
the Highlands, expresses the greatest resentment 
J^inst Maclan of Glencoe, for having, by his in- 
terference, marred the bargain between Breadal- 
bane and the Highland chiefs. Accordingly, in ft 
letter of Sd December, the Secretary inflated that 
Goremment was determined to destroy ntterly 
some of the clans, in order to terrify tbe othees, 
and he hoped that, by standing out and refusing 
to submit nnderthe indemnity, the Mac Donalds, of 
Glencoe would fall into the net, — which meant that 
they wonld afford a pretest for their extirpation. 
This letter is dated a month before the time limited 
liy the indemnity; so long did these blood ythonghls 
occupy the mind t<f this unprincipled statemnn. 

Ere the term of mercy expired, however, Mne- 
lan's own apprdien^ong, or the advice of friend^ 
dictated to him the necessity of snbmiidng to the- 
■ame conditions which others had embraced, and he 
vent with his principal followers to take the aath 
«f allegiance to King Williani. This wm n very 
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brief space before tlie lit irf Jannsry, vhen, bythe 
tenng of the prouUmation, tbe opportunity otiimm- 
iag the iudemnity was to expire. Hoclan mt, , 
therefi>re, much alarmed to find that Colonel Hill, 
the governoT of Fort William, to whom be tendered 
hiH oath of allegiance, bad no power to receive it, . 
beii^ a military, and not a raril ofieer. Colonel 
Hill, howerer, sympathiaed with the distreu and 
even tears of the old chieftain, and gave him a tetter 
to Sir Colin. Campbell of Ardkinlaa, Sheriff of 
Argylesbire, requesting him to reeeive the " lost 
^heep," and administer the oath to faim, that -be 
might 'have die advantage of the indemnity, tltongb 
•so late in daiming it. 

Mac Ian hastened Irom Fort William to Inverary, 
fFhhout eren tnrning aside te his own bouse, thengh 
be paued within a mile of it. But tbe roada, al- 
ways very bad, were now rendered aknoat inpas- 
lable by a ttona at snvw ; so that, with all tbe 
speed the nnfiirtmiBte chieftHin coold exert, the 
fatal let of Jannary Was past before he reaobed 
Inverery. 

Tk« Sheriff, however, seung ^lat Maclan bad 
complied widi tbe apirit of tbe atatote, in tendenng 
liie rabmis»OR within the given period, under t^ 
aincsre, though mistaken beliof,tliBt be was «[^y- 
ingto tlie pereun ordered to receive it; and oon- 
ndering also, that, but for the tempeatiumt weatJiar, 
it would after all have been ofiered m presence of 
tiie proper law-officer, did not hesitate to adminiatsr 
tbe OBth uf allegiance, and sent off an «HpiieH to 
tin ftWj Ooanctl, icontaiDing bb attestation «f 
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MMlan's h&ying taken the oaibs, and a full ex- 
planation of the circumstances which had delayed 
his doing so until the lapse of the appointed pe- 
riod. The Sheriff also wrote to Colonel Hill what 
he had done, nnd requested that he would take care 
that Glencoe should not be annoyed by any mili- 
tary parties until the pleasure of the Council should 
be known, which he could not doubt would be &- 
Tonrable. 

Maclan, therefore, returned to his own houier 
and resided there, as he supposed, in safety, under 
the protection of the Gorernment to which he had 
sworn allegiance. That he might merit this pro- 
tection, he conTokeil hia clan, acquunted them with 
his submission, and commanded them to live peace- 
ably, and give no cause of ofience, under pain of 
hie displeasure. 

In the mean time, the vindictive Secretary of 
State had procured orders from his Sovereign re- 
specting the measures to be followed with such of 
the chiefs as should not have taken the oaths within 
the term prescribed. The first of these orders, 
dated 11th Jannary, contained peremptory direc- 
tions for military execution, by fire and sword, 
against all who should not have made their sub- 
mission within the time appointed. It was, how- 
ever, provided, in order to avoid driving them to 
desperation, that there was still to remain a power 
of granting mercy to those clans who, even after 
the time was past, should still come in and submit 
themselves. Such were the terms of the first 
royal warrant, in which Glencoe was not expressly 
named. 
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It seems afterwards to have occurred to Stair, 
that Glencoe and his tribe would be sheltered under 
this mitigation of the intended severeUes, since he 
had already come in and tendered his allegiance, 
without waiting for the menace of military force. 
A second set of instructions were therefore made 
out on the IStli January. These held out the same 
indulgence to other clans who should submit them- 
selves at the very last hour (a hypocritical pre- 
text, for there existed none which stood in such a 
predicament), bnt they closed the gate of mercy 
against the devoted Mnclan, who had already done 
all tliat was required of others. The words are 
remarkable : — " As for Maclan of Glencue and that 
tribe, if they can be well distinguished from the 
rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper, for the 
vindication of public justice, to extirpate that set of 
thieves." 

Yon will remark the hypocritical clemency and 
real cruelty of these instructions, which profess a 
readiness to extend mercy to those who needed it 
not (for all the other Highlanders had submitted 
vrithin the limited time), and deny it to Glencoe, 
the only man who had not been able literally to 
comply with the proclamation, though in all fair 
construction, he had done what it required. 

Under what pretence or colouring King Wil- 
liam's authority was obtained for such cruel instruc- 
tions, it would be in vain to enquire. The Sheriff 
of Argyle's letter had never been produced before 
the Council; and the certificate of Maclan's having 
taken the oath was blotted out, and, in the Scot^ib 
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pbra*e,deletedfrDin thebst^af die Friry ConnciL 
It leems probable tlterefora that the £*et of tbat- 
diiefg submiuioB wu altog^er ooneealed fron 
the King, «id tbat be waa held out in tiM Kght wf 
» deipents md inevnigiblfi leader of baadttti, wbo 
WM the nuuii obstacle to the peaea of tbe High- 
lands ; birt if we admit that William twtad nndw 
BHch miwepreieatatiaiw, deep blaaw will i^ attach 
to biin for raahly isaning orders of an import •* 
dreadfoL It is remat^ble that these fatal iastnw- 
tioiis are both soperseribed and sabscribed by Ae 
King Umfldf, whereas, in most slate papers tW 
Sovereign wAj superscribe*, and th^ are oountw 
Mgned by tbe Secretary of State) wbo is aiMw«i^ 
able for their tenor j a respoBsibility wbioh Stair, 
«ii that oecauon, was aot probably ambiticns of 
daimiag. 

The Secretary's letters to the military afficer^- 
directiag tbe mode «f«Kecatii%die King's order*, 
batray tbe deef aad urage interest which he took 
penaiuUy in tb«r tenor, and bk denre that the 
bloody neaaore sfaoidd be as genecal as powibla. 
fie dwdt in these letters n^n tbe proper time and 
aeason for catting off tbe deroAed bibe. " Tbe 
mntar," he sud, " is the eidy seasMi in wU^ 
the Highlanders oaMnet elade «a, or cany tbeir 
wires, ebildrea, aad cattle, to tbe mountains. 
Tbey eaaiiM escape yen i fw what bvmaa coosti* 
talM« oaa thea eadore to be isag oat of hovse ?" 
Tbi* it tiw ^tv^ seaaoB to maid tbem, in tW 
leag daric aigbts.* He oeuU not sappress bis je^ 
ahet OInacee Iiad not eome ia trithin tbe texm pre- 
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■cribed ; and expreasM his heartjr wiihei that 
others had followed the Mme oosrae. He amared 
the nldiera that iheir powen shonld be ample ^ 
and he exacted from them proportional ' exerUiMM> 
He entreated that the thieving tribe of Oleneae 
might be rooted o*t in eanieit ; and he wsa at 
paina to explain a phraae which ii in itaelf terribljr 
significant. He g»Te directtena for Mcarmg ercry- 
pass by which the victims conld escape, and warwed 
the sotdiem that it were better to leave the thing 
anattempted, than fail to do it to purpose. " To 
plunder th«r lands, or drive off their cattle, woold,' 
say hia letters, " be only to render them despe- 
rate ; they must be «U skoghtered, and the mHi- 
ner of execution must be sure, secret, and efttc- 
tual." 

These insliDctious, sneh as have been rarely 
penned in a Christian country, were sent to Cdo-- 
Bel Hill, the Governor of Fort Williaaa, wkv 
greatly surpriaed and g^eved at their tenor, en- 
deaToared for wme time to evade the execntion of 
them. At length, obliged by his ntnation to ren- 
der <d»edienee to the King's c«nniand«, he tr«H- 
mitted the orders to Lieutenant- Cotouel Hamilton, 
directing him to take fenr hundred men of a High- 
land regiment belonging to the Elarl of Argyle, and 
ihUl the royd mandMa. Tkoa, to make what waa 
intended yet worse, if pMriUe, than it was ia ila 
wluJe tenor, the perpetration of thia cmelty mi 
committed to soldiers, who were not only the omra- 
trymen of the proierihed, hut the iiearneighboan, 
and some of them die cl«se eoraiexiana, af the 
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MacDonalds of Glencoe. This is the more necea- 
■ary to be remembered, becaase the massacre has 
anjustly been said to have been committed by £ng> 
lisb troops. The coarse of the bloody deed was as 
follows. 

Before the end of Janaary, a party of ^e Earl 
of Argyle's regiment, commanded by Captaia 
Campbell of Glenlyon, approached Glencoe. Mac- 
lait's sons went out to meet them with a body of 
men, to demand whether they came as friends or 
foes. The officer replied, that they came as 
friends, being sent to take np their qoarten for a 
short time in Glencoe, in order to relieve the gar- 
rison of Fort William, which was crowded wiUi 
soldiers. On this they were welcomed with all the 
hospitality which the chief and his followers had 
the means of extending to them, and they resided 
for fifteen days amongst the unsuspecting Mac- 
Donalds, in the exchange of every species of kind- 
ness and civility. That the laws of domestic af- 
fection might he violated at the same time with 
those of humanity and hospitality, you are to un- 
derstand that Alaster MacDonald, one of the sons 
of Maclan, was married' to a niece of Glenlyon, 
who commanded the party of soldiers. It appears 
also, that the intended cruelty was to be exercised 
upon defenceless men : for the Maodonalds, though 
afraid of no other ill-treatment from their military 
guests, had supposed it possible the soldiers might 
-haye a commission to disarm them, and therefore 
liad sent their weapons to a distance, where thef 
might be out of reach of seisure> 
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Glenlyon's party, had remained in Glencoe for 
fourteen or fifteen days, when he received orders 
from his commanding' officer Major Dancanion, 
expressed in a iQanner which shows him to have 
been the worthy agent of the cruel Secretary, 
They were sent in conformity with orders of the 
same date, transmitted to Duncanson by Hamilton, 
directing that all the MacDonalde, ander seventy 
years of age, were to be cut off, and that the Go- 
vernment teat not to be troubled uiiik prisonerr. 
Duncanson's orders to Glenlyon were as foUuws : 

" Yoa are hereby ordered to fall npon the rehels, 
and put atl to the sword nnder seventy. You are 
to have especial care that the old fox and his cubs 
do on no account escape your hands ; you are to 
secure all the avenues, that no man escape. This 
you are to put in execution at four in the morning 
precisely, and by that time, or very shortly after, 
I will strive to be at you with a stronger party' 
But if I do not come to you at four, you are not 
to tarry for me, but fall on. This is by the King^s 
special command, for the good and safety of the 
country, that these miscreants be cut off root and 
branch. See that this he pnt into execution 'with- 
out either fear or favonr, eUe you may expect to 
be treated as not true to the King- or Government, 
nor a man fit to carry a commiaaion in the King's 
service. Expecting that you will not fail in tlie 
fulfilling hereof, as you love yourself, I snbBcribe 
these with my band, 

" Robert Dcncaksok.*? . 
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Titis order wm dated 12tfa February, snd ftd- 
-4]reHcd, " For their Mijeities' Mrrice, lo Cajjtun 
Bobert Campbell of Glenl^aa." 

This letter readied GIenly«n loon after it wu . 
written ; and he lott no time in carrying the dread- 
ful mandate into execntion. In the interva], he 
did not abit«n Aram any of those acta of familiarity 
wfaid had lulled aileep the inspicions of hit v'w 
Vmu. He took hia moniiog> draught, as bad beei 
iuu practice erery day unoe be came to tito glen, 
at the home of Alaiter MacDonald, Maclan'i 
-second ion, who waa married to hi« (Glenlyon'i) 
niece. He, and two of hia officera named Lind- 
-aay, accepted m invitation to dinner from Maolan 
himsdf, for the f<rilowing day, on which they had 
determined be ahoidd nerer see the aun riae. To 
-complete the mm of treachery, Glenlyoa played 
■at oarda, in Ua own quarters, with the aons of 
Afaclan, John and AlaUer, both of whom were 
■alio deatinad for alanghter. 

About fbar o'clock, in the morning of ISth 
February, die aeene of blood began. A party, 
■oommanded by one of the Lindaaya, came to Mac- 
lan's honae and knocked for admittance, which 
WH at OBoe giren. Lindaay, one of the expected 
^eats at the family meal of the day, commanded 
thia party, who inalsntly ahot Maclan dead by hia 
«wn bed-aide, aa he waa in the act of dreaaing 
lunaelf, and giving orders for refreahmenta to be 
prorided Ibr hia fatal riaitors. Hia aged wife waa 
stripped by the savage aoldiery, who, at the saoM 
time, drew off die gM rings from her fingers with 
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tbeir teeth. She died tb« next da^, dirtneted 
with grief, and the brutal treataiHit sh* had re- 
eeired. Several dome^ca and claiiam«i were 
Mlfld at the nme pUee. 

The two MM of the aged eU«ftain had not been 
akwgetber m eonfident aa tbeir father teipecting 
the peaeefol and frieedly pnrpose of their gneata. 
Tfaey ^erred, tnt tite erefliog preceding the maa- 
Mtcre, that the aetttinelt were doebled, and the 
jnaingoird (Aengthened. John, the elder brother, 
had even overheard the (oldien mnttering amongst 
themsdves, that (hef cared not abont fighting the 
ine« of the ^n fmriy, bnt dkl not like the nature 
of the aerrice they wa% engaged in ; while otberi 
conseled thenMetrea with the military logic, that 
th«r officera niiiat be anawerable for the erden 
gireB) they having no cfamee save to <Aej them. 
Alarmed with what had been tfana observed and 
heard, the yonng men lustened to G4eolyon*i qnar- 
ten, where they fonnd that officer and hia men 
prcparii^ their arma. On qoMtiomng him about 
theaa aaspiciona appearances, Glealyon accounted 
for them by a atory, that he waa bonnd on an ex- 
petHtioB gainst some of Glengarry's men ; and 
alluding to the eircnmatance of th«r atlisacc, which 
made hia own cruelty more deteataUe, he added, 
" If any thing evil had been intended, would I not 
bare told Alaater and my niece ? " 

Reaiawed by thi* commnnieatien, the yonn^ 
men retired to reat, bnt were speedily awakened 
by an old domeitic, who called on the two brothers 
to rise and fly for their bres. " la it time &r you^* 
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he said, " to be sleeping, wiien yoar father ia mur- 
dered on his own hearth P" Thus roused, they 
liurned out in great terror, and heard thruaghoat 
the glen, wherever there was a place of human 
habitation, the shoots of the murderers, the report 
of the muskets, the screams of the wounded, and 
the groans of the dying. By tlieir perfect know- 
ledge of the scarce accessible cliffs amongst which 
lliey dwelt, they were enabled to escape obeerra- 
tion, and fled to the gouthem access of the glen. 

Mean time, the work of death proceeded with 
as little remorse as Stair himself could liave de- 
sired. Even the slight mitigation of their orders 
respecting those above seventy years, was disre- 
garded by the soldiery in their indiscriminate thirst 
for blood, and several very aged and bedridden 
persons were slain amongst others. At the hamlet 
where Glenlyon bad his own quarters, nine men, 
including his landlord, were bound and shot like 
felons ; and one of them, MacDojiald of Auchin- 
triaten, had General Hill's passport in his pocket 
at the time. A fine lad of twenty liad, by some 
glimpse of compassion on the part of the soldiers, 
been spared, when one Captain Drummond came 
up, and demanding why the orders were trans- 
gressed in that particular, caused bim instantly to 
be puc to death. A boy, of five or six years old, 
clung to Glenlyon's knees, entreating fiir mercy, 
and ofiering to become his servant fur life, if he 
would spare him. Glenlyon was moved ; but the 
same Drummond stabbed the child with his dirk, 
n;hile he was in this agony of supplication. 
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At a i^ce called Ancfanaian, one Barberi & Mr- 
geant, with a party of goldien, fired on a gTDtq> of 
. nine MacDonalda, ai they were UBembled rowid 
tfarar morning fire, and killed four of tkem. TJift' 
owner of the home, a brother of the ilain Aocbhi' 
triaten, eicaped Dnhnrt, and ejqtreiaed a wish to 
be pat to death rather in the open -air than within 
the house. " Fer your bread which I hare eaten," 
antwered Barber, " I will grant the reqnest" Mac- 
JDoBiild was dri^«d to the door acoordingly ; but 
be wai an aotaTe man, and when the aoldien were 
preseDtiBg their frelodcs to shoot him, he cast his 
plaid over th«r &caa, and taking advant^jv of 
tbe Mnfueion, broke from them, and eaoaped ap the 
glen. 

The aiaxiBi being now general, many ot^er per- 
■ou, Bale and female, attempted their eioape in 
the same manner as tbe two eon* of Jdaclan and 
tbe -person la«t mentioned. Flying from their 
burning bata, and from their mHrdepeus nsitacs, 
the half-naked ingitires committed tfaemselres to 
a winter morning of datknewi, snow, and ttorin, 
amidst a wilderness the most savage in the West 
Highlands, having a bloody death behind them, 
and before tbem tempest, famine, and desolation. 
Bewildered in the snow-wreaths, several sunk to 
rise no more. Bnt the sereritieit of the storm were 
tender mercies eoaipored to the eraelty of their 
persecDtors.' Tbe great fdl of snow, which pro- 

■ C Th« Iwiid Oiit rafngf Hi ia tlia mwU 
At midpifht draw thi falM itaal. 
And gm tilt hoM^ UDd biMrt MfMl 
■feed fm hit hmttuutji 
TOL. 3tXY. B 
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Ted fatal to Beverd of the fngitiveB, was the means 
of saving the remnant that escaped. . Major Dnn- 
canson, agreeably to the plan expressed in hia 
orders to Glenlyon, had not failed to put himself 
in motion, with four handred men, on the evening 
preceding the alangbter ; and had he reached thu 
eastern pasges out of Glencoe by fonr in the morn- 
ing, as he calculated, he must have intercepted and 
destroyed all those who took that only way of es- 
cape firom Glenlyon and hia followers. But as this 
reinforcement arrived bo late as eleven in the fore- 
noon, they fonnd no MacDonald alive in Glencoe, 
save an old man of eighty, whom they slew ; and 
after burning such houses aa were yet unconsnmed, 
they collected the property of the tribe, consisting 
of twelve hundred head of cattle and horses, be- 
sides goats and sheep, and drove them off to the 
garrison of Fort Wiliiani. 

Thus ended this horrible deed of massacre. The 
namber of persons murdered was thirty-eight ; 
those who escaped might amount to a hundred and 
fiity males, who, with the women and children of 



n Scott, Poetical Worki, vol. viii. p. 3B5.] 
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the tribe, Iiad to fly more tlian twelve miles throagh 
rocks and wildernesses, ere they could reach anj 
place of snfety or shelter. 

This detestable butchery exciud general horror 
and disgust, not only throughout Scotland, but in 
j^oreign countries, and did King William, whose 
orders, signed and superscrihed by himself, were 
the warrant of the action, incredible evil both in 
popularity and character.' 

Stair, howeyer, seemed undaunted, and had the 
infamy to write to Colonel Hill, while public in- 
dignation was at the highest, that all that could 
be said of the matter was, that the execution was 
not so complete as it might have been. There 
was, besides, a pamphlet published In his defence, 
«ffering a bungled vindication of his conduct; 
which, indeed, amounts only to this, that a man of 
the Master of Stair's high place and eminent ac- 
complishments, who had performed such great 
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service! to the public, of which a laboured b 
mu giren ; one also; who, it is particularly ini 
upon, performed the dotjr of family wonbip re^- 
gnlarly io hii kouehold, ought not to b« orer< 
Hverely qaeationed for the death of a few High- 
land Pt^iiits, wboM moral* were no better tba> 
those of English highmiytaen. 

No public notice mw taken of this abomioddfr 
deed until 1695, three years after it had been com- 
nltted, when, late and rductantly, a Royal Com- 
missioD, loudly demanded by the Scottish nation, 
was granted, to enquire into the particulars of the 
tnnsaction, and to report die issue of their inres- 
tigatjonsto ParliemenL 

The members of the Commissioai thongh se- 
lected as favourable to King WilliMD, proved of a. 
different opinion from the apologist of the Secre- 
tary of State, and reported, that the letters and 
instrnctions of Stair to Colonel Hill and others, 
were the sole cause of the murder. They slurred 
over the King's share of the guilt by reporting, 
that the Secretary's instructions went beyond the 
'warrant which William had signed and super- 
scribed. The royal mandate, they stated, only 
ordered the tribe of Glencoe to be subjected to 
military execution, tn eate there could be any mode 
found of separating them from the other Highlanders. 
Having thus foiuid a screen, though a very Sitnsf 
one, for William's share in the transactton, tlie 
report of ^e Commission let the whole weight of 
the charge fall on Secretary the Master of Stair, 
whose letters, they statf, intimated no mode of 
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Mparating the GImicoe mea from the reat, u di- 
rected by the vamnt ; bnt, on the contrary, did, 
iiader a pretext of pablie duty, ^peint than, with- 
ODt enqairy ot distinctioD, to be ent off and rooted 
«nt in earoMt aad to pnrpoM, and that " indden- 
ly, Mcredy, and quietly." They reported, that 
tbeee inatraetiQii* of Stair had bees the i^nant 
f&t the ilanghter j th^ it waa nnsnthoriced by hia 
Miyesty'a orderai and, in fae^ dewrrcd no nams 
WTe that of a neat barbarom mnrder. FmaBy, 
th* report named the Maiter of Stair aa the de- 
TiseTf and the varknu military ottcert easployed 
aa the perpetratem, of the aant^ and n^eated, 
with great moderation, that Farliaaient ibo^ ad- 
dreii hia Majeity to tend honM Glenlym and tha 
other mnrder^ to be tried, or dionki do otheE-- 
iriae as hi* Majeity pleaied. 

The Secretary, being by this nnintelligible mods 
of reasoning thus exposed to the vrhole sererity of 
the storm,, and orerwlielmed at the same time by 
the King's displeasiH^, on aceoont ot the Darton 
affair (to be preiently mentioned), vas deprived 
of iiis office, and obliged to retire Irma public a£> 
^ra. General indignation bsnidied him Boeiitir»> 
ly from public IHe, that, haviog about this period 
■ncceeded to his ftthet's title of Viicoont Stair, he 
dared not take bis leat in Parliament as soch, oil 
ttoeoant of the threat of the Lord Jnitiee-Clerb, 
that if be did bo, he would move that the addreim 
and report upon the Glencoe Mauaere sheidd b« 
piodoced and enquired into. It was die year I70O 
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befbre the Ettrl of Stair foand the affair so much 
forgotten, that be Tentnred to auame the place in 
Parliament to which his rank entitled him ; and 
he died in 1707, on the very day when the treaty 
of Union was signed, not without suspicion of 
BDJdde. 

Of the direct agents in the massacre, HamiltoR 
absconded, and aflerirards joined King William's 
army in Flanders, where Glenlyon, and the officers 
and soldiers connected with the morder, were then 
serving. The King, arailing himself of the option 
left to him in the address of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, did not order them home for trial ; nor does 
it appear that any of them were dismissed tlie ser- 
vice, or panished for their crime, otherwise than 
by the general hatred of the age in which they 
lived, and the universal execration of posterity.' 

' [" Antang tbe Higblmdari, ths b«li<f tbit tbe puDUfanent 
of tka crueltf, oppcenion, or mucondiict of u individuil de- 
scended u ■ cuTM on hie cliildrni, to the tliitd ud fourth geno- 
ntioii, wu not confinut to ths commoa paople. All nnki wne 
influeoccd by it, that it tha euiie did not fill upon the firit or 
second generation, it nould inevitab]/ deiceod upon the lucceed- 
^. Tha lite Colonel Campbell of Glenljoa retained tfaia be- 
lief through ■ BODTie of thirtj jean' intarcoune with the norld, 
m an officer of tha *2d regiment, ud of purioet He wa» 
grandson of the Laird of Glenljon, who comounded tha military 

Oldared to auperintend the execution of tha aenteoce of a oonrt- 
oartial oa t, aoldiar of marinei, condemned to be shot. A re- 
prievo wai unt, hut the whole ceramonf of tbe eiecuiion wat to 
proceed undl tha criminal waa upon bis kaeaa, with a cap over 
lua eye*, piepared to reeeire tha Tolley, It waa then he wm to 
ba iofotmed of lui pudon. So perioa wia tn be told pT«vioui1y> 
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Althongli it is here a little iniBplaced, I cannot 
refrain from telling you an anecdote connected 
with the preceding' erenta, which befell to late as 
the year 1745-G, during the romantic attempt of 
Charles Edward, grandion of James II., to regain 
the throne of hia fathers. He marched throngh the 
LowUnds, at the head of an army consisting of the 
JHighland dans, and obtuned for a tjme consider- 
able advantages. Amongstother Highlanders, the 
descendant of the murdered Maclan of Glencoe 
joined his standard with a hundred and fifty men. 
The route of the Highland army bronght them near 
to a beautifal seat built by the Earl of Stair, so 
often mentioned in the preceding narrative, and 
the principal mansion of his family. An alarm 
arose in the councils of Prince Charles, lest the 
MacDonalds of Glencoe should seixe this opportu- 
nity of marking their recollection of the injustice 

■Dd Calanel Cunpbell wu dJrHled Dot to inform aren the firlog 
putj, wbo were wini«d lliat tbe ngnil to £ta Hould be th« 
imvuig of s wbiio LuidkeTdiiff bj tbe eomauDdiDg offioer. Vben 
■11 wu piaparad, and tbe clt^min bid left the priioner on bii 
kneai, id momentii]' «ipectitioD of bia fite, ud Iho Eiiog partf 
■•rn lookiog witb intena* atiooton for the ligml, Colonel Camp- 
bell put iit hand ioto bia pocket for tbe reprieve, and in pulling 
out tbe packet, tbe nbila bindkercliiet accompaDied it, and catcb- 
ing tbe eyei of the piitj, they £red, and tbe unfortunate pri- 
•oner na ahot dead. The paper dropped through Colonel 
CiBipbeU') fiogen, and clapping hie band to bia forehead be 
exclaimed, ' The CDiee of God and of Gltnooa ia here 1 I un 

■etnea."— Hiiob-Gihebxi, SrEwjiaT'a (of Garth) SAcfcAei ef 
Iki Bighlamliri ofScottaxd, a»d Military detaiU oftkt Bigh- 
land ^imiaU, M Edit, ToL i. pp. 105, J06.] 
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done t« their aacMton, hf bnrning or plonderingf 
the hooM of the dascandwil of tlistr peraeontar ; 
and,, u neb tut act of rioltince mi^ht have doa« 
IJM Princa gitsA prejnilice in the eyes of! liie people 
of ike Lowlando, it wm agreed thai a gaard ahoold 
be posted ta protect the house of Lord Staiv. 

MsrcDvnald of Glencoe heard tha reat^utioDr uid. 
daMDed US' hMiour and that of his clan oonceriMd. 
Be danuBded aaaadieDce of Charles Edirwdi, and 
admitting the proprietjr «f placing^ a gmard ob a 
hoosa so obnaxiont to the feelings of the Highland 
amy, and to- those of his own dan in particular, 
be demand«d,aa a matter of right rather than ta/voar, 
that the protecting gaard sfaould be snpplied by 
the MacIHiDalds of Glencoe. If this, request were 
nel granted, he annonsced his pnspose to rotaro. 
hone with his people, and prosecute the' enterpriss 
no further. " The MaeDonalds of Glencoe," he 
said, " would be dishonoured by remaining in a 
serrice where others than their own men were em- 
ployed to restrain them, under whatsoever circnm- 
staneei ef proTocation, wrtfain the line ef their 
military duty." The royal AdVeDtnrer granted 
the request of the high-spirited shieftain, and the 
MaeDonalde of Crleneoe guarded from the sl^htsM 
injury the honse of the cruel and crafty statesman 
who bad devised and directed the massacre of their 
aneeUans.' Cosridering h<nr nKnn^ the thiDst of 
vengcfance beconiee to men in a primitive state of 
sowety, and how closely it was iaterwoven with 
(he charaeter of the' Seottish Highlander,. CUenao^s 
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^wndoct on this occasion is a noble instance of a 
high and heroic preference of duty to the gr^tifica* 
tion of revenue. 

We mnit now tnrn from this terrible story to 
one, which, though it does not seise on the imagi- 
nation with the same force in the narrative, yet 
«iBbraen a far widei and more extenure field of 
death and disaster. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 



[1692—1701.] 

Human character, whether national or indiTidaalt 
presentsoften toourcalra consideration thestrangest 
inconsistencies ; bat there are few more striking 
than that which the Scots exhibit in their private 
conduct, contrasted with their views when united 
together for any general or national purpose. In 
his own personal a&lrs the Scotsman is remarked 
as cBQtioug, frngal, and prudent, in an extreme de- 
gree, not generally aiming at enjoyment or relaxa- 
tion till he has realized the means of indulgence, 
and atndiously avoiding those temptations of plea- 
sure, to which men of other countries most readily 
give way. But when a number of the natives of 
Scotland assodate for any speculative project, it 
would seem that their natural caution becomes 
thawed and dissolved by the union of their joint 
hopes, and that their imaginations are liable in a 
peculiar degree to be heated and influenced by any 
splendid prospect held out to them. They appear, 
in particular, to lose the power of calculating and 
adapting their means to the end which they desire 
to accomplish, and are readily induced to Mm at 
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objects magnificent in themselves, but which they 
hare not, unhappily, the wealth or strength necea- 
■ary to attain. Thus the Scots are often foand to 
attempt splendid designs, which, shipwrecked for 
want of the necessary expenditure, give foreigners- 
occasion to smile at the great error and equally 
great misfortune of the nation, — I mean their pride 
and their poverty. There is no greater instance oi 
this tendency to daring specalation, which rests at 
the bottom of the coldness and cauljon of the Scot- 
tish character, than the disastrous history of the- 
Darien colony. 

Paterson, a man of comprehensive views and 
great sagacity, was the parent and inventor of thi» 
memorable scheme. In youth he had been an ad- 
venturer in the West Indies, and it vim said a 
bucanier, that is, one of a species of adventureTs 
nearly allied to pirates, who, consisting of difFereni; 
nations, and divided Into various bands, made war 
on the Spanish commerce and settlements in the 
South Seas, and among the West Indian islands. 
In this roving course of life, Paterson had made 
himself intimately acquainted with the geography 
of South America, the produce of the country, the 
nature of its cunmerce, and the manner in which 
the Spaniards governed that extensive region.^ 

> [AccocdiDg ta Eht John Dslcyoipla, PxerwD wu «duat«d 
for tilt church, tod firtt went nbroHd in the chirmctec of > mil- 
aioDmrj. Tn tfafi couns of hia wuuleringi, hawevcr, h« became 
■cqiuinud nith Ciptun Dampicr and Mr Wafer, who afterwuda 
publiihed accoanti of their Towage. " But Patsnon got much 
moia kuowladge," adda Sir John, " from meo who wuld neithet 
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On hii retara to Europet howerer, the achentes 
vliicli he had formed reipecting tlie New World 
were Iftid uide for another project) fraught with the 
meet Mighty and important coRgeqaenceR. Thli wag 
the pittu of that great nUional MtabliBbraent the 
Bank of England, of which he had the bonoor to 
soggeat the firat idea. For a time be waa admitted a 
dirccUM- of that uudtation ; bat it befell Poterton 
ss oAmi happen! to the fint projectors of great 
M^mea. Other paraoiM, poatened of wealth and 
indDeac^ iaterposed, and, taking advantage of the 
ideas of the obscure and nnprotected sb'anger, made 
them thdr own by alterations wr improvements 
neve or len trivial, and finally elbowed the in- 
vestor oQt of all conoem in the instJtalion, the 
fiinndatioo of which he had laid. 

Thai ex^ed irom the Bank of England, Fa< 
tenon tnmed hit thoaghta to the plan of settling a 
colony in America, and in a part of that coantry so 
favoured in point of sitsaUon, that it seemed to him 
formed to be the site of the most Sowishiog com- 
aertual capital in the universe. 

The two great continenta of North and Soadi 
America are joined together by an isthmas, or nar- 
lOv trwt ri land, called Darien. This neck of 
land is not above a day's journey in breadth, and 



du «ua widi whidi Amj had puMd lad rvpuaed rram dw 
MS tB du oduT, ""■'^■™ ID bnndred* togdhar, lai drini^ 
|> nf Bnl« balbn tlum liwdd) aith tin f Inndti of friouli 
fv"."— ,aW. VoL ii. p. SO.] 
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u it U vnubed by the AtlantiG ocean on the eutern 
■ide, and the Great Padfic ooesn on the west, the 
iithmas seemed designed by natare at k common 
centre for the commerce of the world. Poterton 
ascertained, or at leait alleged that he had atoer- 
tained, that the isUuuoi had never been Ae property 
of Spain, but was still po«*e«ied by the original 
natives, a tribe of 6erce and warlike Indians, who- 
made war on the Spaniards. According to the law 
of na^ons, therefore, any state had a right of form- 
ing a settlement in Darien, providing the consent of 
the Indians was first obtiuned ; nor conld their doing 
so be justly made subject of challenge even by Spain, 
so extravagantly jealons of all interference with her 
South American proviaees. This plan of a settlfr- 
ment, with so m«ny advantages to recommend itv 
was proposed by PatersoD t« the merchants of Ham- 
burgh, to the Datch, and even to the Elector of 
Brsndeoburgh; but it was coldly received by alt 
these states. 

The scheme was at length offered to the mer- 
chants of London, the only traders probably in die 
world who, their great wealth being seconded by 
the protection of the British navy, had the means 
of realizing the splendid visions of Pateraon. Bnt 
when the projector was in Ixindon, endeavooriag 
to solicit attention to his plan, be became intimate 
with the eelelwated Fletcher of Saltoon. This 
gentleman, one of the moat accomplished men, and 
belt patriots, wham Scotlaad has produced in any 
a^, had, nevertheless, some nodons of her interests 
which were more iancifiil than real, »nd, «n }at 
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anxiety to render his country service, did not suffi- 
ciently consider the adequacy of the means by which 
her welfare was to be obtained. He was dazzled 
by the vision of opulence and grandeur which Pa- 
terson unfolded, and thought of nothing less than 
securing, for the benefit of Scotland alone, a scheme 
which promised to the state which should adopt it, 
the keys, as it were, of the New World. The pro- 
jector was easily persuaded to give his own country 
the benefit of hig scheme of colonization, and went 
to Scotland along with Fletcher- Here the plan 
found general acceptation, and particularly with the 
Scot^sh administration, who were greatly embar- 
rassed at the time by the warm prosecution of the 
affair of Glencoe, and who easily persuaded King 
William that some freedom and facilities of trade 
granted to the Scots, would divert the public atten- 
tion from the investigation of a matter, not very 
creditable to his Majesty's reputation any more than 
to their own. Stair, in particular, a party deeply 
interested, gave the Darien scheme the full support 
of his eloquence and interest, in the hope to regain 
a part of his lost popularity. 

The Scottish ministers obtiuned permission, ac- 
cordingly, to grant such privileges of trade to their 
country as might not be prejudicial to that of Eng- 
land. In June 1695, these influential persons ob- 
tained a statute from Parliament, and afterwards a 
charter from the crown, for creating a corporate 
body, or stock company, by name of the Company 
at Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies, with 
^ower to plant colonies and build forts in places 
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not posaeised b^ other Suropean nationa, the con- 
senl always of the inhabitants of the places where 
they settled being obtained. 

The hopes entertained of the profits to arise from 
this speculation were in the last degree sanguine ; 
not even the Solemn League and Coventwt was 
signed with more eager enthusiasm, Almost every 
one who had, or coald command, any som of ready 
money embarked it in the Indian and African Com- 
pany ; miLny sobscribed their all ; maidens threw 
in their portions, and widows whatever sums they 
could raise npon their dower, to be repaid an hun- 
dredfold by the golden shower which was to descend 
npon the subscribers. Some sold estates to vest the 
money in the Company's funds, and so eager was 
the spirit of speculation, that, when eight hundred 
thousand pounds formed the whole circulating capi- 
tal of Scotland, half of that sum was Tested in the 
Darien stock. 

That every thing might be ready for tbeit ex- 
tensive operations, the Darien Company proceeded 
to build a large tenement near Bristo-port, Edin- 
burgh, to serve as an office for transacting their 
. business, with a large range of buildings behind it, 
designed as warehouses, to be filled with the richest 
commodities of the eastern and western world. 
But, sad event of human hopes and wishes I the 
office is now occupied as a receptacle for panpecs, 
and the extensive warehouses as a lunatic asylum. 

But it was not the Scots alone whose hopes were 
excited by the ricJi prospects held out to them. 
An o^r being made by the managers of the Com- 
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pany, to iltBre the fncpected adTastn^H of the 
scheme with Engliih and foreign iDershanti, it waa 
so eagerly grasped at, tliat three hundred thoound 
poiindi of atocli was tnbtcrilwi for in Loadan within 
nine da^ after opening the booka. The mercItantB. 
of Hamburgh and of HoUand anbieribed two hun- 
dred thoBUod pooada.' 

Sack wu the hopefiil atate of the new eotnpa- 
sy'g affura, when the Engltah ytaioutj of trade 
interfered to cmih an adTentore which leemed ao 
proraiBing. The idea which tlien and long after- 
ward* preruled in England waa, that all profit 
waa lost to the Britiah empire wfaiek did not ariae 
ont of commeroe excInairBlf Kn^iah, The in- 
ereaae of trade in Scotland or Ireland they oomj- 
dered, not ai an addiUon to the general pro^ei^ 
of the united nations, but aa a poMtive loaa to 
En^and. The commerce of Ireland they had I*Dg 
laid under severe shacklet, to aecore tlieir own 

' [" In the ori^Dil uticlM of 111* ComjMnj it hti been agra*d 
that PitcnoD ihould get two per cent on A» itoek, uu! time 
per cent ontbepiofitii bat when b« nw tie ndMctipti obi wntat, 
he gmre e diachii^ of both clum* to the Compuij -, and in doiog 
■o, contTiTed to thi'DW a gttndeur of BipreHion ud Katiment, 
cnn idEd ■ liw-relaue. ' It me not,' aid he, 'itupiaoD of Aa 
jutiee or gratitude of ^a CoDipanj, nar a caoaciananeaa dk*t aiy 
aarriaH noold arar besmia naelau to them, but Ibe iiigratitnda 
of Hwie iadlnduali, experienced in life, which made it ■ matter of 
oommon pmdeocB in me la uk a retribution for lix ynn oTinj 
time, and 1.10,000 ipant in praaotiog the eataUiahDMDt of the 
Cmspanf. But now tint I Ka it atanding upon tbe muthori^ of 
PaiUamant, and lupportad bjr ao maoj great and good men, I re- 
lease all claim to that retributioD, happ; io tiio noble coacemoil 
Bado to me, but happier in 0u ratnm whiok I aatt naka liil iL' " 
— DtLaiKTLij T> U. f, 95.3 
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predominance ; bat it n-as not so easjr to deal with 
Scotland, which, totally unlike Ireland, was go- 
verned by its own independent legislature, and 
acknowledged no subordination or fealty to Eng> 
land, being in all respects a separate and inde- 
pendent country, though governed by the same 
King. 

This new species of rivalry on the part of an 
old enemy, was both irritating and alarming. The 
English had hitherto thought of the Scots as a 
poor and fierce nation, who, in spite of fewer nam- 
bers and far inferior resources, was always rekdy 
to engage in war with her powerful neighbour ; 
and now that these wars were over, it was embar- 
rassing and provoking to find the same nation * 
display, in spite of its proverbial caution, a hardy 
and ambitious spirit of emulating them in the patha 
of commerce. 

These narrow-minded, unjust, and ungenerous 
apprehensions prevailed so widely thronghont the 
English nation, that both Houses of Parliament 
joined in an address to the King, stating that the 
advantages given to the newly-erected Scottish 
Indian and Alncan Company, would ensure that 
kingdom so great a superiority over the English 
Eaat India Company, that a great part of the stock 
and shipping of England would be transported to 
the north, and Scotland would become a free port 
for all East Indiancommodities, which they would 
be able to famish at a much cheaper rate than the 
English. By this means it was said England 
would lose all the advantages of an exclusive trade 
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in the Eaitern commoditieB, wMoli liad alirays 
been a -great article in her forei^ conHnere«, and 
Hutain infinite detrineiit ui the sale of Iter domes- 
tic maDufactBTM. The King, in bia gxacioos 
reply to this addwsa, aclcnoiri edged thejnttioe«F 
itt itiitements, though as void of just p^cy as of 
grounds in public law. His ruyal answer bore, 
diat ■' the King had been ill served in Scotland, 
bat hoped some remediei 'Blight still be fonnd to 
preveot the evil* appreiiendsd." To show dut hie 
T«sentraan( was aerioua agunit bin fieottish minia- 
tan, £ing William, ai wehare already meatiOBed, 
derived the Maater of Stair of hi* odice at teere- 
tary of state. Thn* a stateaaian, who had retained 
kis place in spite of the bloody ^eed of CHeneoc^ 
was diigivoed for attempting to ■erve bis connliy, 
in tiie most innocent and laudable manner, by ex- 
tending her trade and national importance. 

The Engligh Fariiament persisted in the attempt 
to find remedies ior tha evils wUdi tbey were 
pleased to apgerebend from the Darien sch^De, by 
iqipeinting aoouuuiuee'of enquiry, with direclions 
to SDUUn^ befere them such persong as had, by 
aul>scribing to the Company, given encouragement 
to the progress of an undertaking, so fraught, as 
ihey alleged, leith dangerto the trade of liliigland. 
These persons, being called before Parlisineut, and 
jnenaced with impeachment, were compelled to 
^renounce their conaexion with the undertaking, 
-which wae tiius deprived of the aid of English lub- 
.ecriptiong, to the amount, as already mentioned, of 
:lltree hiadred llionsand pounds. Nay, so eager 
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did (ba English Ptirliuneut ah»w tliemselreg in 
cy« muter, nbat they «vea extended their menace 
«f iwpeachBt^it to luiiae natire^bom Scot«meii, 
wlw |lwd (landed tbe Haiue by gubscribing their 
•mit mwi^ to A Company formed in tlteir owa 
ewtotry, and ftccordin^ to their own laws. 

That this jaodo of destooyin^; die funds of the 
«Oiicera might be yet more efTectoal, the weight of 
the Kiog'B influence with foreign itabes was em- 
ployed to dUoioish the credit of Ijte undertaking, 
nnd to interoept the subswipUons which had lieea 
fthtuned for the Cooi|>any abroad. For this pur- 
IHlse, theEuglishenroyat Hamburgh was directed 
(p .traoflmit 40 the Senate of that commercial city 
a remonstrance on the part of King William, ac- 
ciuing tbem of having encouraged the commia- 
siouera of the Pariqn CoBipaay ; requesting them 
to deaist from duing m ; intiieiitting that the plan, 
(wid to be franglit with many evils, had not the 
aupport of hia Mt^esty ; and protesting, that the 
xefiual of the Senate to withdraw their counte- 
nance from the scheme, would threaten an inter- 
ruption to the jriendship which bis Majesty desi- 
red to cultivate with the good city of Hamburgh. 
The Senate reiturned to this application a spirited 
wiewer-'-" The city of Hamburgh," they said, 
t' considered it as straege that the King of Eng- 
laud should dictate to them, a free people, with 
■irhom they were to.engage in commercial arrange- 
nieuta; and were yet more astonished to find 
^amaelvea blamed for having entered into such 
<eiig^ements with a body of his own Scottish sub- 
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jects, incorporated ander a special act of Parlia- 
luent." But as the menace of the envoy showed 
that tlie Darien Company mast be thwarted in all 
its proceeding;^ by the superior power of England, 
the prudent Hambui^hers, ceasing to consider it 
as a hopeful speculation, finally withdrew their 
subscriptions. The Dutch, to whom William conld 
more decidedly dictate, from his authority as Stad- 
tholder, and who were jealous, besides, of the in- 
terference of the Scots with their own East Indian 
trade, adopted a similar course, without remon- 
strance. Thus, the projected Company, deserted 
both by foreign and English associates, were 
crippled in their undertaking, and left to their 
. own limited resources. 

The managers of the scheme, supported by the 
general sense of the people of Scotland, made warm 
remonstrances to King William on the hostile in- 
terference of his Hamburgh envoy, and demanded 
redress for so gross a wrong. In William's answer, 
he was forced meanly to evade what he was re- 
solved not to grant, and yet could not in equity 
refuse- " The King," it was promised, " would 
send instructions to his envoy, not to make use of 
liis Majesty's name or authority for obstructing 
their engagements with the city of Hamburgh." 
The Hamburgbers, on the other hand, declared 
themselves ready to make good their subscriptions, 
if they should receive any distinct assurance from 
the King of England, that in so doing they wonld 
be safe from his threatened resentment. But, in 
spite of repeated promises, the envoy received no 
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power to make saeb declaration. TIids the Darien 
Company lost the advantnge of support, to the 
extent of two handred thousand pounds, subscribed 
in Hamburgh and Holland, and that by the per- 
sonal and hostile interfttrence of tbeir own Mo- 
narch, under whose charter they were embodied. 

Scotland, left to her unassisted resonrces, would 
hkve acted with less spirit but more wisdom, in 
renouncing her ambitious plan of colonization, snre 
as it now was to be thwarted by the hostile inter- 
ference of her unfriendly but powerAit neighbour 
and riral. But those engaged in the scheme, com- 
prising great part of the nation, conld not be expect- 
ed easily to renounce hopes which had been so 
highly excited, and enough remained of the proud 
and obstinate spirit with which their ancestors had 
maintained their independence, to induce the Scots, 
even when thrown hack on their own limited means, 
to determine upon the establishment of their favou- 
rite settlement at Darien, in spite of the desertion 
of their English and foreign subscribers, and in 
defiance of the inridions opposition of their power- 
ful neighbours. They caught the spirit of their 
ancestors, who, after losing so many dreadful bat- 
tles, were always found ready with- sword in hand, 
to dispute the next campaign. 

The contributors to the enterprise were encou- 
raged in this stubborn resolution, by the flattering 
account which was given of the country to be colo- 
nized,in which every class of Scotsmen found some- 
thing to flatter their hopes, and to captivate their 
imaginations. The description given of Dariea by 
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Pstenon wm pwtljr 6trir«i /rwft hi» own know- 
ledge, partly fruiB tbe report of tnreBntera wkA 
mdrentaren, nnd the whole was cxs^^nrted W 
the eloquence of an able man, pleading in behalf «f 
s fiivourile project. 

Tbe climate ms reprmented MhmllhirMd ooi^ 
the tropical heats being', it vru ssidt miti^ed by 
the height of the country, and by the sbi^ of e^ 
tensire foreRtg, which yet presented, neither thickei 
nor nnderwood, but weald admit a horgema» M 
gallop throng'h them unimpeded. Those Bc^smit* 
ed with trade were asBnred of the bene6ts of a anh 
and beantifnl harbour, where the advaMage of &m 
commerce and nnrreraal toteration, wotifd Mlrael 
traders from all the world ; while the prodnee of 
China, Japan, tbe Spice Islands, tmi Eastern Iw- 
^a, brooght to the bay of ^noma in tbe PtMifto 
ocean, might he transferred by a safe antt euy 
rovte across the istbmoB to the new Mtttement^ 
and exchan^d for aU the e«Mmo^tie» ef Enro^. 
" Trade," said the eommereial ewthotinut, " will 
b^et trade— money will beget neney— the eom- 
mercii^ world will no longer want wmk for thnir 
bands, bnt wilt rather want hsn^ fea their wevk. 
This dow of the seas, and hey of tbe jmvene, will 
enable its possesiors to becmoo the legiwiMors «f 
both worids, and the arbitrators «f «oniAierce. Th« 
«BttlMv at Darien wiH aeqnive s nobler empire tbaii 
Alexander or Cesar, withont fatigne, expense, e* 
^Linger, as wfA\ ae without incarring t^ gnill and 
bkiodriied of eonqMVors." To those mere vatgar 
j^Mds who eaniMt lepantt* tbe idea of wealtb fr«M 
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tbe predboB metal*, tb» projector brid oat Ho 
prospect of ^Iden nusas. Tlie hardy- HighlsB^" 
ws, many of wfaon embarked ia tKe wtiertMaf, 
were to exsha^« thea baneBmoon for' eirtMriltw 
•afaBBft&a of ike Hckwst paitari^ wHk tons iaUM 
hopM of a crugb (»r tfj) npon SpaMrii W 
Indfans. Tbe Lowland laird ww to bartai; Ui 
mmgre beritage, amd opprmnTia fendal tenors, fiw 
the free posseiuon of vilttttSbei trsefi of gvonnd^ 
where die rkh soil, dtree orfoav feet deep, wead^ 
ret«rn the riehesC prodnfie for the iligliteM oMtnr- 
tion. AUnred by these faope^ inaiiy profwielanr 
actadly abandeaed their Inhevllaaces, «ttd many 
mere sent Aeir sons and Dear refartioiie t» rodbit 
their golden hope*, while the pear laboaient wk* 
desired no more than bread mid freedom «l ca«- 
seienee, altoDldered theit mattodfcH, and. Mlowwl 
their masters m the path «l emigncien,' 

Twelve hratdted men, three hnw^ed ti \rhem 
were yontha of tfte lest 9eet«ish[ ftunSier, enAnrlt* 
edoa board of fire frigates, pofdiMed at I&nf 
bof^h ft>r the service ef tim expscKtioi] ; fw the 
King refJHed the Company even the trittngeMema* 
modatioR of a ship of war, whieb lay Idle at Buraf- 
island. They sailed irota Leitb reads [26lh Jaly 

' t" Th* wbola tjtj of EAnbsTgb poi)<B< <lo«» •pm iMk M 
•n Aa 00I0P7 defBit, imidK Ae tem and pi^cn, nd|n««f 
nlitiixn and Irioula, otd nf ilwir eooatiTmsn^ Hin; nsiBan 
(■d aoMlM*, whoM Mrnon tud bwm mAutd, tnoaH* tuwra Ind 
oflerari thinuelna thia wtn BWdgd, trgra ftnad Ud is Ar Aif*^ 
nd vlwB ordand uhon, alng M A* npfi taii li n l liri.iiinilf 
t^e t* git irithiiM nmnd viifcAaif esoipHinu. "— Ji>iiiit»am^ 
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169S], reached their destination in anfety, and 
disembarked at a place called Acta, where, hy 
cutting throngh a peninsula, they obtained a 
safe and insulated .situation for a town, called New- 
Edinburgh, and a fort named Saint Andrew. 
With the same fond remembrance of their native 
land, the colony itself was called Caledonia. They 
were favourably received by the native princes, 
from whom they purchased the land they required. 
The harbour, which was excellent, was proclaimed 
a free port ; and in the outset the happiest results 
were expected from the settlement.' 

The arrival of the colonists took place in winter, 
when the nir was cool and temperate ; but with the 
summer returned the heat, and with the heat came 
the diseases of a tropical climate. Those who had 
reported so favonrably of the climate of Darien, 
bad probably been persons who bad only visited the 
coast during the healthy season, or mariners, who, 
being chiefly on ship-board, find many situations 
healthy, which prore pestilential to Europeans re- 
siding on shore. The health of the settlers, accas- 
tomed to a cold and mountainous country, g;ave 
vay fast noder the constant exhalations of the 

■ [" Th« newi of their Httlaraect m tbe inhmuB gf OMien 
tn'mi at Edinburgh on the 2aih March, 1699, lod wu celebrat- 
■d with the DHWt eltnvagaDt rejoicing!. Tbanki were public!/ 
oSeted op to God ia all ihe churches of the ciiy. At a public 
fradnitioD cif atudents, at which tbe migiatrataa in their forma- 
Utie) attended, Ihe ProfeHor of Philoaophy pronounced a ha- 
rangue in favour of that Httlement, the legality of which, againat 
■U other preleadera, wai maintained in their printed iheiea ; and 
it ieam* eran to have heanaconinuHiauhjectDf declamatiDU from 
the pnlpiu" — Akhot, p. 186.] 
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tnltry climate, and eren a more pressing' danger 
than disease itself arose frum the scarcity of food. 
The provisiong which the colonists had brought 
from Scotland were expended, and the countr^f 
afiorded them only snch supplies as could be pro- 
cared by the precarions success of fishing and the 

This mast have been foreseen ; bat it was nerer 
doubted that ample supplies voald be procured 
from the English provinces in North America, 
which afforded great superabundance of provi- 
sions, and from the West India colonies, which 
always possessed superfluities. It was here that 
the enmity of the King and the English nation 
met the unfortunate settlers most unexpectedly, 
and most severely. In North America, and in 
the West India islands, the most savage pirates 
and bucaniers, men who might be termed enemies 
to the human race,andhad donedeeds which seemed 
to exclude them from intercourse with mankind, 
had nevertheless found repeated refuge, — had been 
permitted to refit their squadrons, and, supplied 
with every means of keeping the sea, had set sail 
in a condition to commit new murders and piracies. 
But no such relief was extended to the Scottish 
colonists at Darien, though .acting under a charter 
from their Sovereign, and establishing a peaceful 
colony according to the law of nations, and for the 
universal benefit of mankind. 

The governors of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and New 
York, published proclamations, setting forth, that 
irhereas it had been signified to them (the gover- 
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nora) I>y tli« Eng-luh Secretary of State, tiiat U» 
M^esty wu Dnscqaninted whk the p«rp«M asd 
design of the Seottisb settlen at DorieH (whifib 
was a positiTe f^ebood), and that it was contrary 
to the peace etiterm] imto witli hn Mn^eity'i alliM> 
(no Saropean power havm^ eomplnnKdof it), aid 
that the n^vernors of the gaid colonies had baa* 
cominanded not to afibnf tkem. aay asmtaaae ; 
therefore, they did strictly oharga A9 caloaista ovm 
vfioin they presided, to bold no mnre^pandeBeei 
with the said Scots, and to gire them no asiiBtaaae- 
of arms, ammnnition, prorisions, or any Mber ae- 
cessary whatsoever, either by diemseWes or B«y 
others for them ; as those transgresskig' the tenof - 
of the prochtmation wosld answer the breach of 
his Majesty's commAn^ at dieir highest peril. 

These proehmatione were strictly obeyed i axA 
erery species of relief, not only that which oo«»- 
trymen may chum of their fdlow-ialyeets, andi 
Christians of tbeir fdtow- Christians, bat soeh a» 
Ae vilest criminal has aright to demand, beoaBM' 
still holding the same hnman shape with the cos^ 
mnnity whose kws he has ofFeadedv — the mer* 
sopply, namely, of instenance, the raeaneat boon 
granted to the meanest b^r^^e^— war denied ta 
tbe colonists of Darien. 

Famine aided the diseasee wtneh ewept them off 
In large nnmbers ; and andeubtedly tbey, wb» 
thus perished for want of the prwiaiMM fer wUeb 
tftey were frilling to pay, weve ae aansb anardered 
by King WiUiam's gerernmeBt, as if idiey bad beev 
flhetii)theanowB«f Gleacoe. Tkeran' 
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of tie colony 1)ecama mIfogeAar' intolerabT^, ui^, 
sfter waiting' Atr asaiatance e^hC months, bybr tlie 
greater parr of the adventnren having dreJ, As 
miserabTe remainder a^aniJoDed tlie lettlemenl.* 

Shortly Ktiet the' departure irf th» first colWBy, 
another body of thirteen hnmfreil men, whv h»l 
been sent out from Scotlandl, arrired M Darien, 
under the hope of friding; their friends in hedlEIt, 
and the sett]enient prosperoiu. Tbia T^nAtrcetomit 
suffered by a bad passage, In which one of their 
ghipa wag lost, and sersral of their mrniber dte<d. 
They ton& posaeaafon of the deserted setdcnient 
with ssd anticipation a, and were not long in expei- 
riencing tftesamemiaerieswtiiclt haddeatroyeifand 
dispersed their predeeeaaors; Two' montlis sfter^ 
they were joined by Campbell of Finab, with » 
third body of three hnndred men, chiefly front Ms 
own Highland estate, mftny of whom had aemd 
under him in Flanders, where bff bad ac^trvd am 
hononrable military reputation; It was time the 
colony should recerra such milicary sapport, for, 
in addition to their other difficnitiee, they were now 
threatened by the Spaniards. 

Tiro years had elapsed since the eoloniaation of 
Darien had become matter of pi4rfic disentaion, and 
notwitb standing their fererrah jealousy of their 
South American selttement?, tbv Spaniards bnd not 
made any remonatraAc* ^ainsl It. Nay, so dbte 

' [" TliB man panea* a»gM, tf tosdnt and Uiinf loi 
tLcDi, gtre th«m ttiE rilief wliieh fellDW Britoni ntatei. P>t«r- 
■on, nho bad hnn tfaa firal tLit cnterfd tha iliip it LeiA, wn 
tbt liM who went SB kmrd mt D*rwi.":~Hi>D(n'i VimlUaSm 
tftht Scuti Daign, apud DALi.Tun.1, vol. iL p. S8.] 
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and intimate was the King of Spain's friendship 
with King William, that it seems possible he might 
never have done so, unless the colonists had been 
disowned by their Sovereign, as if they had been 
vagabonds and outlaws. But finding the Scottish 
colony so treated by their Prince, the Spaniards 
felt themselves invited in a manner to attack it, 
and not only lodged a remonstrance against the 
settlement with the English Cabinet) but seized one 
of the vessels wrecked on the coast, confiscated the 
ship, and made the crew prisoners. The Darien 
Company sent an address to the King by the hands 
of Lord Basil Hamilton, remonstrating against this 
injury ; but William, who studied every means to 
discountenance the unfortunate scheme, refuged, 
ander the most frivolous pretexts, to receive the 
petition. This became so obvious, that the young 
nobleman determined that the address should reach 
tbe royal hands in season or out of season, and ta- 
king a public opportunity to approach the King as 
be was leaving the saloon of audience, he obtruded 
Itimself and the petition upon his notice, with more 
bluntness than ceremony. ■■ That yonng man is 
too bold," said William ; but, doing justice to Lord 
Basil's motive, he presently added, — " if a man can 
he too bold in the cause of his country." 

The fate of the colony now came to a crisis. 
The Spaniards had brought from the Pacific a 
force of sixteen hundred men, who were stationed 
at a place called Tubucantee, waiting the arrival of 
an armament of eleven ships, with troops on board, 
destined to attack fort Saint Andrew. Captain 
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Campbell, who, by the unanimons consent of the 
settlers, was chosen to the supreme military «oin- 
mand, marched against them with two hundred 
men, surprised and stormed their camp, and dis- 
persed their army, with considerable slang;hter> 
But in returning from his successful expedition, 
he had the mortification to learn that the Spanish 
ships had arrived before the harbour, disembarked 
their troops, and invested the place. A desperate 
defence was maintained for six weeks ; until loss 
of men, want of ammunition, and the approach of 
famine, compelled the colonists to an honourable 
surrender.' The survivors of this nnhappy settle- 
ment were so few, and so much eshaasted, that 
they were unable to weigh the anchor of the vessel, 
called The Rising -Sun, in which they were to leave 
the fatal shore, without assistance from the con- 
quering Spaniards.* 

' [" Captain Campbell itDod a liege near jii ncekt, till il- 
nuMt all hii ofGeen were dead, tba eneaij b; their approichei had 
cut off hii Weill, and lua ballt wer« to far eipeDded, that he wai 
obliged to melt the pewter diahei of ths eairiaoa into balla. The 
garcitoo then CBpitulited, and obtained not only the common 
hanoun of hbi, and neurilj fol the property of the Company, 
bnt, u if thef bad been conqueron, exacted hoatagea for perfoi* 
nunce of the coodiliona. Captain Campbell alone desired to be 
exempted from the capilulBtian, najing he oai eure the Spanialda 
eoold not foigive him the miichief he had eo lately dona ihera. 
The brave by their courage often eicape thai death which they 
eeem to provoke ; Captain C»nipbtll made bi> eieape in hia vee- 
eel, and Hopping no where, arrived aafely at New York, and 
from thence to Scotland, where the Company pretenled him with 
a gold medal in which hia virtue wu com memo rated— There ia 
an ragrsving of the medal in Niabet'a Heraldry."— Da ld.thtli, 
vol. ii. p. 103.] , 

* [" The gencrooa Sp aniatdi ataiitcd them. In going ont bf 
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Tiuis ended the attempt of Darieo, an anlerprue 
aplendid in itwlf, but iDJudictouB, Itecause for be- 
yond tUe f«n:e of the sdTeatnioai little nation by 
wkidi it wu imdeitakeD. Pstwaon surTived the 
duwter.andi'eveii when all wa« over, endeavoured 
jto nriv* the scheme, by sUowing the Englioh 
Ihree-fourtfai in a Jie.w Stock Company. But ii»- 
^Mtal animoBitiea were too high to tuffec his pro- 
f(Mai to be listened to. He died tt an ^vanced 
age, ipoor and n^lected.'^ 

Xiie £iulure«f this 4aTourUe projectideep sorrow 
for the nstoben who iiad fallen, many of whom 
were men of birUi and blood, the regret fur pecn- 
■liary loueii wbioh threatened national bankruptcy, 

dia birbnuc tha veatel lu ■ground ; the prey ku teinp^gg ; and 
tD obuiii it, tb< SpuDJardi hid only ti> aund hj, ud look on : 
•Bat'tbcy aluiHtd th>i mnrcy to tba Soma in diaicMi, vliich G»- 
nenl Elliot returned to their poBtefity (t GibralUr. The Daiitp 
■hipe being leaky, and neakly manned, weca obliged in their Toy- 
«ge to Ulu (hsltei in diiTer^at pocit belangin^ to Spain anil Eog* 
Jud. The ^paniwdi JA the Nan Woili ^oflad them IdndiwBi ; 
.ibe £ngliib ^aveinnienta ihawad then aone ; and in one plMS 

,bar qf ChaTleUi>iTii-_OBly Captain CuOpballeiidaaDlhai ana wets 
«aied. Of the colony not moie ihaa ibiity, saved from war, 
•lupwtack, or dUeaae, over aan thui nan aoimtij i^aio."— 
JDjU-b-thf).!, -vol, ii. p. 103.] 

1 [Of WaUam Palwaoa'a life, very little ii fcnomj beyond 
Hh« ha> been embrMad is Sir Waller Soon'a oacrativa. Tha 
/SiBtiitical Account nf Scotland recoil hia having baen born at 
a iaxm called Skjpmjiit, ju tht paiiih of Tinwald, Dumfrieaihirat 
jiboaE tba yaRT 1660, and hie having lepreienCcd Qumfriea, &e. 
gEi»iBlliuiODceintha6catiiabParhamBDt.(Vali. p. 166.) Ha 
pujedad the Bulk of Scotlwid, ai eaUbliah«i io 169S. Sir John 
jialtyqple aaya, " He wu one of the very faw of bia cBuntry- 
men irlio nevei diank wine, and nho wu by nature void of pM- 
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tM& iadignatiov xt Ihe nunnar in which their char- 
tor bad been dietegatded, all at once agitated froin 
9Be end to the other a kingdem, whiuh i« to a fro- 
verfc jHwud, poor, and warm in their domestic at* 
taiAmenta. Sfotlna^ could be heard throaghout Scot- 
laad hot the kngiu^e of grief and of reieotnent. 
XndemnifiMtiaB, redjessi reverse, were demanded 
%j erery hmb^ and ^acfa hand seemed ready to 
voDch for Ihe jastlce of the claim- For many 
years, no such uiiiversBl feeling had occupied the 
.Sootti«k nadon.* 

King; WilUam seniained in^ffecent to all com- 
'plainti of hardisUp »nd petitiona of r^dteee, unless 
•vAea im abonred bJouelf ici-Uatfid by the importu- 
tiity of the ampfilicanUi and hurt at bein^ obliged 
40 erade What it was impossible fur him, with the 
Qeatt aenblaiwe of justice, to refuse. The motives 
of a Prinoet natmally juat and equitaUe, ancl whoi 
Umself the Areaident of a great trading nation) 
-faneir w«U tlm iajustice wluoh he was committiDg, 

■'[" UpniMiw beiif leceiveil (st Gdii^uigh, 1700) of the 
dafaat of iba ^wniirdi, s ouib aroae, otillged tb« inlubitantB to 
illuminate t^eit irindowa, cotnmitted outr^« upon the bpiu» (jf 
■hose vffaodidiiDt hoDout ttun by «BrapUi(ic«, Hwr«d the avenuei 
totlieoliy, and prtcai^ad to the Colbaoth, the doo» of nhichthey 

for pTJDtiDg pamphleU reflectirg on t1i« GoTemnHiit. But vhsn 
it «>> ondernood Om thtj (the DiKin colimy) me dtjvan fiom 
Ibeii KKlemeDt, Ibsii capital Iwt, and their hopee utteily ai- 
tinguiihed, Ihej were leizcd nitb a tiaoapott of fury. Viotant 

tageoai, that Ihs CommiuisDai and Offinen nf State fDood it 
prudent to retire for a ftndayt, least tbey ibould b>ve &Ilea sacii- 
fitEi to popular fory." — Abwot, p. 1B3.J 
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■eem to hare been, first, a relactance to disoblige 
the King of Spain, but, secondly, and in a much 
greater degree, what William might esteem the 
political necessity of sacrificing the interests of 
Scotland to the jealousy of England, a jealousy 
eqnally unworthy and impolitic But what is un- 
jnst can never be in a true sense necessary, and the 
sacrifice of principle to circomstanees will, in every 
• sense, and in all cases, be found as unwise as it is 
nn worthy. 

It b, however, only justice to William to state, 
that though in the Darien af^r he refused the Scots 
the justice which was unquestionably their due, he 
was nevertheless the only person in either kingdom 
who proposed, and was annions to have carried into 
execution, an onion between the kingdoms, as the 
only effectual means of preventing in fnture such 
subjects of jealousy and contention. But the pre- 
judices of England as well as Scotland, rendered 
more inveterate by this nnbappy qnarrel, dis^- 
pointed the King's wise and sagacious overture. 

Notwithstanding the interest in her welfare which 
King William evinced, by desiring the accomplish- 
ment of an union, the people of Scotland could not 
forget the wrongs which they had received con- 
cerning the Darien project ; and their sullen re- 
sentment showed itself in every manner, excepting 
open rebellion, during the remainder of his reign. 
In this humour, Scotland became a useless pos- 
session to the King. William could not wring 
from that kingdom one penny for'the public ser- 
vice, or what he would have valued more, one re- 
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bostile feeling aobeiBted ta a \tttt- period. 

William died in 1701, )ta«tng: for MX yenn aiMi 
npmrda gniTired his beloved congort Qbeem Mwjn 
This p«m King's memory wu, and ia, jnttly hou 
noared in England, as their deliverer from slaww)^ 
einl and r«Rgi(His, and ia almosb caiiDniaed< bji tbe 
Protestants of Iielond, wbom.he reaeoed froni- aab- 
jagatien, and sleTMed ta sapremaey. Bat in Sot$- 
I&nd, Ilia serrinei ta ofincch and state, thoogb at 
leaat eqnal.to' those which Ii» rendered to tke HtMer 
caitntrieSfirerein a aonaidaraMedegree oblit«raitei 
by the infringement ofher nuioatri righte, ontaveai 
oooaeiona. Many peFsona^ aa well a» ysur graHd- 
fiuheri'inay recollect, that on the 5tJi> o£ Novembo', 
1768, when a fall' cantnry had elapted afuer the 
R«volutian, gome Aiends t» conttitutienal liberty 
proposed that the return of the day should be w>- 
lemnized by an agreement to erect a monument to 
the memory of King William, and the services 
which he bad rendered to the British kingdoms. 
At this period an anonymous letter appeared in one 
of the Edinburgh newspapers, ironically applauding 
the nndertaking, and proposing as two subjects of 
the entablatnre, ibr the base of the projected co- 
Inmn, the massacre of Glencoe, and the distresses 
of the Scottish colonists at Darien. The proposal 
wag abandoned as soon as this insinuation was made 
public.' You may observe from this how cautious 
a monarch should be of committing wrong or in- 

LD [be Seoti Maguine of No- 
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jnitice, however itrongly recommended by what 
may setua political necessity ; since the recollection 
of snch actions cancels the sense of the most im- 
portant national serrices, as in Scripture it is aud, 
" that a dead fly will pollute a rich and cosdy mi- 
gnent." 

James II. died only foar months before his son- 
in-law William. The King of France proclaimed 
James's son, that unfortnnnte Prince of Wales, born 
in the yery storm of the Revolution, as William's 
successor in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; a step which greatly irritated the 
three nations, to whom Liouis seemed by this act 
disposed to nominate a sovereign. Anne, the sister 
of the late Qneen Mary, ascended the throne of 
these kingdoms, according to the provision made 
at the Revolution by the legislature of both na- 
tions. 
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Beign of Queen Anne — Slate of Pariiei ia Scotland^ 
Engfith Act of SiKcetsinn — Oppositiim to it in Scntlaid, 
tend Act of Security — Trial and Execution of Giptain 
Green — The Union- 

[1701-1707.] 

At the period of Qaeen Anne'a accession, Scot- 
land was divided into three parties. These were, 
first, the Whigs, stanch favourers of the Revolu- 
tion, in the former reign called Williamites ; se- 
condly, the Tories, or Jacobites, attached to the 
late King ; and thirdly, a party sprung up in con- 
sequence of the general compiaintB arising out (if 
the Darien adventure, who associated themselves 
for asserting the rights and independence of Scot- 
land. 

This latter association comprehended several men 
of talent, among whom Fletcher of Salloun, already 
mentioned, was the most distinguished. They pro- 
fessed, that providing the claims and rights of the 
country were ascertained and secured against the 
encroaching influence of England, they did not care 
whether Anne or her brother, the titular Prince of 
Wales, was called to the throne. These statesmen 
called themselves the Country Party, as embracing 
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exclasirely for their object the interests of Scotland 
alone. Tbis party, formed upon a plan and prin- 
ciple of political conduct hitberto nnknown in the 
Scottish Parliament, was nnmerouB, bold, adive, 
and eloquent; and aa a critical period had arrired 
in which the measares to be taken in Scotland 
mast necessarily greatly afiect the united etnpiret 
her daiins conid no longer be treated with iudifier- 
ence or neglect,, and the vuice of her patriots 
disregarded. 

The conjuncture which gave Scotland new con- 
sequence, was as follows : — When Queen Anne 
was named to succeed to the Ediglish thrtme, on 
the death of her sieter Mary, and brother-in-law 
William TIL, shehad a fiunily. Buttheyoung Duko 
ofGloucester.the last of bertdiildran, bad died before 
ber accession to the crown, and there w«« no hopes 
of her having more ; it became, therefore, necessary 
to make prorision for the soocession to the crown 
when the new Queen shoald die. The (itnlar 
Prince of Wales, son of the abdicated Junes, ww 
nndonbtedly the nest heir; but he was a- Catholic, 
bred op in the court of France, inheriting all tbe 
extraragant claims, and probably the arbitrary 
sentiments, of his father; uid to call him totbe 
throne, would be in all likelihood to undo the 
settlement between king and people which had 
taken place at the Revolation. The English legia< 
lature, therefore, turned their eyes to another 
descendant of King James VI., namely, Sophia, 
the Electrest Dowager of Hanover, grand-daugh- 
ter of James the First of Kn^and and Sixth of 
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Seotland, by the raftiriage of big dao^bter, Blka- 
beA, witk tbe Prince Palatiae. Thb Princeu 
was the neanat Proteshmt heir in blood to Qaeen 
Amte, snppouDg' the dusw of the iod of Jiu&es 
II. ^pe*e to fce passed over. She yras a ProtoBt- 
aat, and would oecewarily, by accepting the crown, 
Weenie bonkd to ntuBtain the civil and religions 
ngbte of the iiAtion, as trntied at the Revolution, 
npon wkitii her own ri^bt would be dependent. 
F«r these weighty Teaaons the English Parliament 
pasted an Adl e£ SnccewieD, settling the crown, on 
t^ failure of Qneen Anne and ber issue, vpoa 
tbe Prinoees Sophia, EleclreSB Dowager of Hano- 
ver, and her deBcendanta. This act, most import- 
ant in its purpcrt and conseqoenoes, was pawed in 
Jane, 1700. 

It became of tbe very last inqwrtanoe to Queen 
Anne's adminigtration, to induce, if possible, tbe 
legislatioa of Scotland t« settle tbe crown of that 
l^ngdoM on tbe sMiie series ef heire to which that 
«f Englaad was destined. If, aftu- die death of 
Queen Anne, die Soottish natiMi, instead of uni- 
ting in choosing tbe f^etresB Sephia, should call 
to tbe oFOwn the titular Prince of Wales, the two 
kingdoms wnnld again be separated, after bavioj* 
Irem under the same sway for a century, and all 
tbe orils »C nwKual hostilities betwixt the two ex- 
treniticfl of tbe island, «noanragad by the alliance 
And aasistaace of Franoa, muat agwn distract Great 
Britain. It became necessary, therefore, to .try 
«very spedes of penuasiun to prevent a come- 
■^■onee ftaogbt with so mudb mischief. 
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But Scotland was not in a humonr to be either 
threatened or soothed into the views of England 
on this important occasion. The whole patty of 
Anti-BeTolntionists, Jacobites, or, an they called 
themselves, Cavaliers, although they thought it 
prudent for the present to submit to Qaeen Anne, 
entertained strong hopes that she herself yns &• 
YOnrable to the succession of her brother after her 
own death ; while their principles dictated to them 
that the wrong, as they termed it, done to James 
II., ought as speedily as passible to be atoned for 
by the restora^tion of his son. They were of course 
directly and violently hostile to the proposed Act 
of Settlement in favour of the Electress Sophia. 

The country party, headed by the Duke of Ha- 
milton, and the Marquis of Tweeddale, opposed 
the Act of Succession for different reasons. They 
resolved to take this favourable opportunity to 
diminish or destroy the ascendency which had 
been exercised by England respecting the aflairs 
of Scotland, and which, in the case of Darien, had 
been so unjustly and unworthily employed to 
thwart and disappoint a national scheme. They 
determined to obtain for Scotland a share in the 
plantation trade of England, and a freedom from 
the restrictions imposed by the English Naviga- 
tion Act, and other regulations enacted to secure 
a monopoly of trade to the English nation. Until 
these points were determined in favour of Scot' 
land, they resolved they wonid not agree to pass 
the Act of Succession, boldly alleging, that unless 
the rights and privileges of Scotland were to be 
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respected, it was of little consequence whether she 
chose a king from Hanover or Saint Germains. 

The whole people of Scotland, excepting those 
actually engaged in the administration, or espect- 
ing favours from the court, resolntely adopted the 
same sentiments, and seemed resolved to abide all 
the consequences of a separation of the two king- 
doma, nay, of a war with England, rather than 
name the Electress Sophia successor to the crown, 
till the country was admitted to an equitable por- 
tion of those commercial privileges which England 
retained with a tenacious grasp. The crisis seemed 
an opportunity of Heaven's sending, to give Scot- 
land consequence enough to insist on her rights. 

With this determined purpose, the country 
party in the Scottish Parliament, instead of adopt- 
ing, as the English ministers eagerly desired, the 
Protestant Act of Succession, proposed a measure 
called an Act of Security. By this it was provi- 
ded, that in case of Queen Anne's death without 
children, the whole power of the crown should, 
for the time, be lodged in the Scottish Parliament, 
who were directed to choose a successor of the 
royal line and Protestant religion. But the choice 
was to be made with this special reservation, that 
the person so chosen should take the throne only 
under sacb conditions of government as should 
secure, from English or foreign influence, the ho- 
nour and independence of the Scottish crown and 
nation. It was further stipulated, that the same 
person should be incapable of holding the crowns 
of both kingdoms, unless the Scottish people were 
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admitted to sliare vith tbe Englisli the fall heae- 
fita of tnuk and navigBtion. That the natwiaigfat 
OMiiine an appearance of itrength neoewaiy to 
BOpport Bocli lofty preteDNone, it was provided by 
l3ie same etatote, that the whole men is Scotland 
capable «f bearing armi, should be trained to the 
Dte of tJiem tiy m^thly drills ; and, tbat the in- 
flaence «f Cn^asd nuight expire art the lame time 
with the life of Ae Qneen, it was prarided that all 
cemiDiisioni of the offioeis of state, u wMas those 
^ the militwy employed by them, shonld cease 
ud lose effect so eoon as Anne's death took place. 

Thie formid^le act, viaeb in fact hnrled the 
gawHlrt of defiance at the &r ttronger fciHgdom o£ 
England, was debated in the Scottish ParUament, 
danae by clame, and article by vticle, with the 
utmost fierceness and tannlt. " "We were often," 
eayi tut eyewitaeM, " in the form of a Polish Diet, 
whh ear swords in oor haads, or at leaat our hands 
•B our swords." 

The Act of Security wm cairied in Parliament 
by a decided nasjority, bat the <2neen's commis- 
Biener refused the royal assent to so violent a sta- 
tute. The Parluunant, on their part, weald graBt 
DO supplies, and when iSim^ were reqaested by tbe 
members of adminisb-atimi, the ball mi^ with the 
thonts of " Liberty before subsidy! " The Par- 
liamNit was adjoorned amidst tlie mutual disoontoot 
of bodi Ministers and Opposition. 

The £spiite betwixt the two aatione was em- 
broHod dnringthe recess of Paijsament bytatrigaea. 
BiinoD Frasw of Beaafort, afterwwdi Lord Lovat^ 
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iotd undertaketi to be the ageot of France in a 
JacobUe conspiracy, which he afterwards disco- 
vened to Governuient, iarolving; in hig accasation 
the JDuke of Hamilton, and other noblemen. The 
persona accused defended themselves by all^ii^ 
that the phit was a mere pretext, devised by the 
Xtidce of Quaensberry, to whom it had been dis- 
covered by Fraser. Tiie English House of P«er8, in 
aUnsioB to diis gMiuiae or pretended discovery, 
pMsed a vote, that a dangerous plot had existed in 
Sootland, «ud that it had its origin in the desire to 
overthrow the Protestant succession in that nation. 
This resolution was highly resented by the Scots, 
being' Gonudered as an unauthorized interference, 
en the part of the English peers, with the concerns 
of another kin^fdom. Fvery thing seemed tending 
to a poBitine rupbire between the sister kingdoms ; 
and yet, my dear eluid, it was from this state of 
things that the healing measure of an incorporating 
Union finally took its rise. 

In the very difficult aiLd cHlJcal condnct which 
the Queen had to observe betwixt two high-spirit- 
ed nations, whose true interest it was to enter into 
tbe strictest fiiendship and alliance, bnt whose ir- 
ritated passions for the present breathed nothing 
but animosity, Anne had the good fortune to be 
assiistiid by the wise caoosels of Godolphb, one of 
tbe mojLt sagacious and preionod ministers who 
ever advised a crowned baad. By his recdtn- 
■>endation,tbe Queen proceeded npona plan, whicl^ 
while at first sight it seemed to widen the breach 
between the two nations, was in the end to prove 
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tlie means of compelling both to Uy aside their 



mutual prejudices and animosities. The schei 
of a Union was to be proceeded upon, like ttiat 
of breaking two spirited horses to join in drawing 
the same yoke, when it is of importance to teach 
them, that by moving in unison, and at an eqnal 
pace, tlie task will be easy to them both. Godol- 
phin's first advice to the Queen was, to sufier the 
Scottish Act of Security to pass. The English, 
in their superior wealth and importance, had for 
many years looked with great contempt on the 
Scottish nation, as compared nith themselves, and 
were prejudiced agaiost the Union, as a man of 
wealth and importance might be against a match 
with a female in an inferior rank of society. It 
was necessary to change this feeling, and to show 
plainly to the English people, that, if the Scots 
were not allied with them in intimate friendship, 
they might prove dangerous enemies. 

The Act of Security finally passed in 1704, ha- 
ving, according to jGrodolphin's advice, received 
the Queen's assent ; and the Scottish Parliament, 
as the provisions of the statute bore, immediately 
began to train their countrymen, who have always 
been attached to the use of arms, and easily sub- 
mit to military discipline. 

The effect of thcBc formidable preparations was, 
« to arouse the English from their indifference to 
Scottish affairs. Scotland might be poor, but her 
numerous levies, under sanction of the Act of 
Security, were not the less formidable. A sudden 
inroad on Newcastle, as in the great Civil War, 
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■would distress London, by interrupting' the coal 
trade ; and whatever might be the event, the pros- 
pect of a civil war, as it might be termed, afler 
so long a tract of peace, was doubtful and dan- 
gerouH. 

The English Parliament, therefore, showed a 
roixtnre of resentment tempered with a desire of 
conciliation. They enacted regulations against the 
Scottish trade, and ordered ^he Border towns of 
Newcastle, Berwick, and Carlisle, to be fortified 
and garrisoned ; but they declined, at the same 
time, the proposed measnre of enquiring concern- 
ing the person who advised the Queen to consent 
to the Act of Security. In abstaining from this, 
they p^d respect to Scottish independence, and at 
the same time, by empowering the Queen to nomi- 
nate Commissioners fur a Union, they seemed to 
bold out the olive branch to the sister kingdom. 

While titis lowering hurricane appeared to be 
gathering darker and darker betwixt the two na- 
tions, an incident took place which greatly inflamed 
their motual resentment. 

A Scottish ship,' equipped for a Toyage to In- 
dia, had been seized and detained in the Thames, 
at the instance of the English East India Com- 
pany. The Scots were not in a humour to endnre 
this ; and by way of reprisal, they took possession 
of a large English vessel trading to India, called 
the Worcester, which had been forced into the frith 
of Forth by nnfaTourable weather. There was 
something suspicious about this vessel. Her men 

' [Ths AnnudRle, tKlongingto tlia Arricin Campuij'.J 
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were Dnmerotu, and had the air of jtiratea. She 
wu better prorided with gans and ainniiiiiitioii, 
than is nsoal for Tetiels fitted out m«'ely for oh- 
)ecti of tiade. A cipher was found among her 
papers, for corTesponding with the owners, as if 
upon secret and daogeroos btwiness. AH these 
nyiberiMis drenmstances seemed to intimate, that 
tibe Wortvster, as was not uncoranion, under the 
«emblance of a trader, had heea equipped for the 
pnrposa of exervieiBg, when in remote Indian 1a- 
titndes, the profession of a hucanier or pirate. 

One of the seamen belonging to this ship, named 
Haine^, having faeeo ashore with some company, 
aad drinking r^er freely, fell into a fit of melan- 
choly, an efiect which liqasr produces on some 
consdtations, and in that humour told those who 
were present, that it is a wonder his captun and 
crew were not lest at se^ considering the wicked- 
ness which bad been -done aboard that ship which 
was lying in fhe roadstead. Upon tiiese and simi- 
lar hinta ^ <iF something doabtful or illegal, the 
Scottish autborides imprisoned the officers and 
sailors of the Worcester, and examiaed them ri- 

^'^" And fafthflT," upi tht isdictinflDt, ** the ivd B«ji«i uid 
Oat if what Johs Madder lud dons in th« said voyage were well 
kDOVn, he deierved u much u hit uncle met with At Amatsr- 
dam, who nee ibere huiut in oil for attempting to bum tb«r 
Aipa. And wheu «t modMr tiiue the Mud Anu Suton told 
Biiiiea, that ahe bad as old MieeUievl Who wcot *way with C«^ 
tain Drummond, and would gladly hoar aome tidingt wheAer he 
was dead or alive, (he »id Hitnea, who wai then a auitor to 
ftmft 'Seaton, anUTed 'her ahe would never aee }um again if ba 
waa in I>rummiiiid'B ahip,'" lie. Xrial of 'G^fteia HuaMU 
Gran, &c. £din. folio, 1705, p. S.J 
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gonrasly, in order to discever what die expresneim 
of their shipmBte refanied to. 

Among othor perrons interrogMteJ^ a blaclt sIstb 
of the captain (surely a most sospiciona witnem) 
told a story, that the Worcester, during tiieir late 
Toyage, had, upon tile CoromandeL eooat, near 
Calicut^ engaged) and finally boarded and captured 
a Tessel bearing) a red flbg, and manned with Eng<- 
lish, or SoAtdi, or at least with'peepte spewing tihe 
English langnag»; that they had thrown the crew 
oTH'boBrd, and disposed of the TBssel and' the car- 
go to a nativv^ merehant. Thi» aeceuBt was in 
some d^feea eevnteRanced by tlte sorgeon of tfie 
Worcesteri who, in aonfipmetion' of the- slaved 
story, said, tliat being on shore in a fttdHoaronthe 
coast of Malabar, he heard tbe discharge of great 
gnns at sea ; and saw the Worcester, which had 
been ont on a cruize, come in next morning with 
another vessel und«r Ker stern, whieh he nnder- 
•tood wa« afteraxvds solid to » natiiTe merchant. 
Four day» afterwards be went on board (He Wor- 
cester, and findbig her decks lumbered with goods, 
made some enqotry of the crew how tJiey had come 
by them, but wae checked for doing so by the inat% 
and desired to- confine himself to his own bosiness. 
Farther, the snrgeon stated, that be was called to 
dress tite wounds of several of the men, bat the 
captuD and mate tbrfeade him tO' ask, or the pa- 
Uente to answer, how they came by their hart*. 

Another Uaek servant, or slave, besides the one 
before mentioned, had not himself seen the capture 
of the supposed ship, or tiiu deadi of the crew, but 
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hod been told of it by the first informer, shortly 
afier it happened. Laitly, a Scottish witness de- 
clared that Green, the captun of the Teasel, bad 
shown him a seal bearing the arms of the Scottish 
African and Indian Company. 

This story was greatly too ragae to hare been 
admitted to credit on any occasion when men's 
minds were cool and their jadgmenta unprejudiced. 
But the Scottish nation was almost frantic with 
resentment on the subject of Darien. One of the 
vessels belonging to that unfortunate Company, 
called the Rising Sun, and commanded by Capt^n 
Robert Drummond, had been amissing for some 
time ; and it was received as indisputable li'uth, 
that this must hare been the vessel taken by tlie 
Worcester, and that her master and men bad been 
mnrdered, according to the black slave's declara- 
tion. 

Under this cloud of prejudice, Green, with his 
mate and crew, fifteen men in all, were brought to 
trial for their lives. Three of these unfortunate 
men, Linstead, the supercargo's mate, Brucldey, 
the cooper of the Worcester, and Haines, whose 
gloomy hints gave the first suspicion, are said to 
have uttered declarations before trial, confirming 
the truth of the charge, and admitting that the 
vessel so seiaed upon was the Rising Sun, and that 
Captain Robert Drummond and his crew were the 
persons murdered in thecouraeof that act of piracy. 
But Haines seems to have laboured under attacks 
of hypochondria, which sometimes induce men to 
suppose themselves spectators and accomplices in 
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crimes which have no real existence. Linstead, 
like the surgeon May, onlyspote to a hearsaystory, 
and that of Brockley wag far from being clear. It 
will hereafter be shown, that if any ship was actual- 
ly taken by Green and his crew, it couid not be that 
of Captiun Drummond, which met a, diflerent fate. 
This makes it probable, that these confessions were 
made by the prisoners only in the hope of saving; 
their own lives, endangered by the fury of the 
Scottish people. And it is certain that none of 
these declarations were read, or produced as evi- 
dence, in court, nor were those stated to have made 
tbem examined as witnesses. 

The trial of Green and bis crew took place be- 
fore the High Court of Admiralty; and a jury, up- 
on the sole evidence of the black slave, — for the 
rest was made up of suggestions, insinuations, and 
reports, taken from hearsay, — brouglitin a verdict 
of guilty against Green and all his crew. The 
Government were disposed to have obtained a re- 
prieve from the crown for the prisoners, whose 
guilt was so very doubtful; but the mob of Edin- 
burgh, ataU times a fierce and intractable multitude, 
arose in great numbers, and demanded their lives 
with such an appearance of uncontrollable fury, that 
the authorities became intimidated, and yielded. 
Captain Green himself. Madder bis first mate, and 
Simpson the gunner, were dragged to Leith, loaded 
by the way with curses and execrations, 
and even struck at and pelted by the j^Jj 
furious populace ; and finally executed in 
terms of their sentence, denying with their last 
breath tbe crime which they were accused of. 
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The fWmentin Scotland vna somewhit appeased 
hy this- act of vengeme«, for it haa no titia t« be 
called a deed of josticeii The lemainiier of Gvesn's 
cretr were dismisKd after a long impriMnment, 
daring the conrie of which ooolerrefleotion induced 
doabtg of the ralidity of the mntence. At a mut^ 
later period it appeared, that, if the WorceMer had 
committed an act of piracy npon any veMe1> & conld 
not at Isa^ hare been on t^e Rising Sun, whioh 
riiip had been cast awi^ on tite island of MadHga*- 
car, when the crew were cot off by the natires, ex.- 
cepting Captain Drnmmond bimseli; whom Donry, 
an English seaman in similar mroDmstances, fitnnd 
alive npon the island ' 

This nnhappy afiBir, in which the 9cot^ by their 
precipitate and anjust proeedare, gare the' deepest 
offence to the English nation, tended greatly to in- 
crease the mntnal prejndices and animosity of lJ>e 
people of both countries against each other.* But 

' This, Iioini*n', nippmBB Drur;'* Adrennret in Kaitganat 
to b« a gflDiuoB pndueiiviii ot which tkera may be douhti. 
[" The Adventure! of Hobsil Drury during fifteen ye«ra af- 
tiTiCj id th« Tiland of Madaguear, ccmtuning a dncriptjon at 
that Iiland, an account of tha mainwtt, aiutDnB, mn, rdigna, 
■nd policy of ita inhabitiata, with a loeabulscy of Che Madagu- 
ear language. Vrrttsn by himtdf." Londen, 1729. Rspcinled 
at Edinburgh, I SOS.] 

* [" In Scotland, it wu taid tb« court of Eoglind ininld pro- 
tect Groan and hie crew, snd they would b« pBrdased, only ba- 
canu they were Scntsmen that were murfiered : In England, it 
waa aaid the rabble cried out to hang them, because they were 
Engliihmen; that they bad aaid, tbej wiihed they could hang 
the whole nation BO, and that they joiulted them ai they went to 
•lacution, with the name of English doge," &c. " Nor can I 
faiget to note, Chat no sooner wag the iscriEce made, and the men 
deuj, but even the iime rabble, to fiekle ii iha nmltituit*, ez- 
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' the very extremity of their mntnal enmity inclined 
vise men of both nations t« be more disposed to 
aabmit to a Union, with all the inconTeniencea and 
difficulties which mnst attend the process of sach 
a meaaare, rather tlian that the two dWisiona of the 
same island should again engage in intestine war. 
The principal ohatacle to a Union, so far as 
England was concerned, lay in a narrow-minded 
view of the commercial interests of the nation, and 
» fear of the loss which might accrue by admitting 
the Scots to a share of their plantation trade, and 
other privileges. But it was not difficult to show, 
even to the persons most interested, that public 
credit and private property would suffer immea- 
surably more by a war with Scotland, than by aa- 
crifidng to peace and noity some share in the ge- 
neral commerce. It is trne, the opulence of Eng- 
htnd, the command of men, the many victorious 
troops which abe then had in the field, nnder the 
best commanders in Europe, seemed to ensure 
final victory, if the two nations should come to 
open war. But a war with Scotland was always 
more easily begun than ended; and wise men saw 
it would be better to secure the friendship of that 
kingdom by an agreement on the baais of mutual 
advantage, than to incnr the risk of invading, and 
the final necessity of securing it as a conquered 
country, by means of forts and garrisons. In the 

, one case, Scotland would become an integral part 

daimed at tbeir awn nudneti, and openl]' t^etttd wlist ibej 
■ had done, utA mre miy to tear one another to piecea foi the 
•zeaaa.''-.DKroi, Hia. of tin llnien, 4(0, p. e3.J 
VOL. XXV. E 
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of die -empire ; uid, inproring; in the arts of peaoe- 
Ad indaatry, muit Beceatarily oontribirte to tke 
proaperity of England. In the oage gnppoied, the 
mint long* iwnain « ditoootented and dis^eeted 
prorinee, in wluch the exiled family of Jamei II. 
«fld hu alliei the French vnnld alirays find friends 
and correqtondenta. EnglwhBtateBinenwerethere- 
"fore deiiroiu of a nnion. Bat they itipnlated lliat 
It ihonld be of the moat intimate kind ; such as 
'Should free England from the great inoonvenience 
ariiing from the Soottiah nation poflBeasing a sepa- 
rate legielatore and oonititution of her own : and in 
order to blend her intereats indelibly with those of 
England, they demanded that the supreme power oF 
tiie state should be repoaed in a Parliament of the 
milted oonntries, to which Scotland might send a 
certun prop«MTtion of members, but which ahonld 
meet in the English capital, and be of course more 
immediately under the influence of English conn- 
eels and interests. 

Tbe Scottish nation, on the other hand, which 
bad of late become very sensible of the benefits of 
fbreign trade, were extremely desirous of a fede- 
rative union, which shonld admit them to the com- 
mercial advantages which tliey coveted. Bnt 
■while they grasped at a share in the English trade, 
they desired that Scotland should retain her rights 
as a separate kingdom, making as heretofore her 
own laws, and adopting her oivn public measnres, 
nnoontrolled by the domination of England. Here, 
therefore, occurred a preliminary point of dispute, 
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which WB* oeeaasarily to b« lettled prcriosa totho 
-laEiher ptogrtm of the treaty. 

InorAa to K^i^^* '^ ohuscter of the propowd 
Vutn-trwitf in tkia and other pacticnlan, eom- 
..miBMoaen for both kingdmis were sppoiDted to 
jnake « preliminwy eaqairy, and report upon the 
tirticles which ooght to be adopted as the fonnd&- 
tion of the measure, and which report was Bftor- 
wards to t>e sulyected to ttte L^iHl^nrm of botk 
kingdoms. 

Tlie English and Scottiih commiBUoners being 
both chuen by the Queen, that ie, by Godolpiua 
-and the Queen's minitters, were indeed taken from 
different parties, but carefully aeleeted, so as to 
preBeFrea.m^iority of those who 00 gld be reckoned 
vpon as friendly to the treaty, end who would be 
anre to do their ntmoit to remove mch obstacles 
as might arise in the discussion. 

I will briefly tell you the reanlt of these nume- 
rous and anxious debates. The Scottish cornmia- 
«ioners, after a vain straggle, were compelled to 
•obmit to An ineorpor&ting Union, as that wluch 
alone would ensure the purposes of cmnbining* 
^England and Scotland into one single nation, to 
be govezned in its political measures by the lame 
Parliament. It was agreed, that in contribiUiiij; 
to the support of the general expenses of the king- 
dom, Scotland ahonld pay a certain proportion of 
taxes, which were adjusted by calculation. But 
in consideration that the Scots, whose revenoe, 
though small, was nnencumbered, mnst thereafter 
beotnw liable for a share of the debt which Eng- 
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land had incarred since the Revololion, a large 
Bom of ready money was to be advanced to Scot- 
' land as an equivalent for that burden ; which sum, 
however, was to be repaid to England gradually 
from the Scottish revenne. So far all went on 
pretty well between the two eets of commission- 
ers. The English statesmen also consented, with 
no great scruple, that Scotland should retain her 
own national Presbyterian Church, her own system 
of dvil and municipal laws, which is in many in^ 
portant respects totally different from that of 
England, and her own conrts for the administra- 
tion of justice. The only addition to her judicial 
establishment was the erection of the Court of 
Exchequer in Scotland, to decide in fiscal matters, 
and which follows the English forms. 

But the treaty was nearly broken off Tchen the 
English annonnced, that, in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdoms, Scotland should only enjoy a 
representation equal to one thirteenth of the whole 
number. The proposal was received by the Scot- 
tish commissioners with a burst of surprise and 
indignation. It was loudly urged that a kingdom 
resigning her ancient independence, should at least 
obtain in the great national council a representa- 
tion bearing the same proportion the population of 
Scotland did to that of England, which was one to 
six. If this rule, which seems the fairest that 
could be found, had been adopted, Scotland would 
have sent sixty-six members to the united Parlia- 
ment. But the English refused peremptorily to 
consent to the admission of more than forty-five aC 
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tlie very utmost ; and tbe Scottish cominiaaioners 
were bluntly and decisively informed that they 
must either acquiesce in this proposal, or declare 
the treaty at &n end. With more prudence, per- 
haps, than spirit, the majority of the commissioners 
«hose to yield the point rather than run the risk of 
frustrating the Union entirely. 

The Scottish Peerage were to preserve all the 
other privileges of their rank; but their right of 
sitting in Parliament, and acting as hereditary le- 
gislators, vas to be greatly limited. Only sixteen 
of their nnmber were to enjoy seats in the British 
House of Lords, and these were to be chosen by 
election from the whole body. Such peers as were 
amongst the nnmber of commissioners were indu- 
ced to consent to this degradation of their order, 
by the assnrance that they themselves should be 
created British peers> so as to give them person- 
ally, by charter, the right which the sixteen could 
only acquire by election. 

To smooth over the difficulties, and recondle tJie 
Scottish Commissioners to the conditions which ap- 
peared hard to them, and above all, to sfibrd them 
some compensation for the odinm which they were 
certain to incor, they were given to understand that 
a considerable sum out of the equivalent money 
would be secured for their especial use. We might 
have compassionated these statesmen, manyof whom 
were able and eminent men, had they, from the sin- 
cere conviction that Scotland was under the neces- 
sity of sabmitting to the Union at all events, ac- 
cepted the terms which the English Commisiionert 
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dictHted. But wIiBn they naited witii the degrada- 
tion of their conntry, the prwpect of obtaining per- 
eonul weUth and private emoluments, we cannot 
acquit them of the charge of having sold their own 
honour luid tint of Scotland. This point of th» 
treaty was kept abrictly secret; nor was it fixed 
how the rest of the eqniralent was to be disposed 
of. There remuned a dispos^le fund of about 
three hundred and sixty thousand pounds, wfaicb 
was to be bestowed on Scotland in indemnification 
for the loues of Darlen, and other gratuities, upon 
'which all those members of the Scottish pBrliament 
-who might be inclined to sell their votes, and wfaose- 
intwest was worth purchasing, might fix Aeir hopes 
and expeetationsi 

When the articles, agreed upon by the Commit- 
sioners as the bans of a Union, were made pnblb>' 
in ScoUandfit became plain diat few sufintges woutd 
be obtained in favour of the measure, save by nw- 
naces or bribery, unless perhaps from a veryfef^ 
who, casting tbeir eyes for beyond die- present time, 
considered the uniting of the island of Britain as 
an object which could not be purchased too deaily. 
The people in general had- awaited^ in a state of 
feverish anxiety, the nature of die propositiona on 
i^ch this- great national treaty wag to rest } but 
even diose who had expected the least tavourabl^ 
terms, were not prepared for the rigour of the'Con- 
ditions which had been adopted, and the promulga- 
tion of the articles gave rise to the mostgenersd 
expressions, not only of discontent, but of rage and 
fury against the proposed Union. 
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There was iiuleed no paity or body of men ia 
Scotland, who saw tkeir hopei or wishes realised 
ia the plan adopted by the CommisMoners. I will 
show yon, in a few words, their aereial cansei of 
dissatisfaction ; 

The Jacobites saw in the proposed Union, or 
eflectnal bar to the restoration of the Stewart family. 
If the treaty was adopted, the two kingdoms mmC 
necessarily be governed by the English aot, settling 
the succession of the crown on the Elaotfesa o£ 
HftDDver. Tbey were therefore resolved to opposa- 
the Union to the ntmost. The Episcopal clergy 
could hardly be sud to have had a separate interosC 
fram the Jacobites, and, like them,, dreaded tha 
change of succession which must take plaoe alTtlu' 
death of Queen Anne. The Highland ehieft olsotr 
ike most sealous and formidable portion of the Ja- 
cobite interest, antioipated in the Union a deoi^ «f ' 
their own patriarchal power. They rememberad 
die times of Cromwell, who bridled the Higfalanda- 
by garrisons filled with soldiers, and foresaw tlut< 
when Scotland came to be only a part of the Brir- 
tish nation, a Urge standing army, at the eonatant 
command of Government, most gradually sappres» 
the warlike independence of the clans. 

The Pmbyterians of the Church of Scotland^ 
btriih clet^y and laity, were violently opposed to ihft 
Union, from the natural apprehension, that so inti' 
mats an inoorporation of two nations was likely to 
end in a uniformity of worship, and that the hie- 
rarchy of England would, in thai case, be extended 
to the weaker and poorer country of Scotlaad,. to 
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the destraction of the present establistiment. This 
fear aeemed tlie better foanded, M the Bishopg, or 
Lords Spiritual of the Eiig-lish House of Lords, 
formed a considerable portion of what was proposed 
to be the legislature of both kingdoms ; so that 
Scotland, in the event of the Union taking place, 
must, to a certain extent, fall under the dominion 
of prelates. These apprehensions extended to the 
Cameronians tbemselveB, who, though having so 
many reasons to dread the restoration of the Stew- 
arts, and to favour the Protestant succession, looked, 
nevertheless, on the proposed Union as almost a 
worse evil, and a still farther departure from the 
engagements of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
which, forgotten by all other parties in the nation, 
was still their professed rule of action. 

The nobility and barons of the kingdom were 
alarmed, lest they should be deprived, after the ex- 
ample of England, of those territorial jurisdictions 
and privileges which preserved their feudal infln- 
ence ; while, at the same time, the transference of 
the seat of government to London, mnst necessarily 
be accompanied with the abolition of many posts 
and places of honour and profit, connected with the 
administration of Scotland as a separate kingdom, 
and which were naturally bestowed on her nobility 
and gentry. The Government, therefore, most hava' 
so much less to give away, the men of influence to 
much less to receive ; and those who might have 
expected to hold sitaations of power and authority 
in their own country while independent, were likely 
to lose by the Union both power and patroo^e- 
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Tbe persona who were interested in commerco' 
complained, tliat ScotUod was only tantalized by a 
treaty, which held out to the kingdom the prospect 
of a free trade, when, at the i<ame time, it sobjected 
them to all the English burdens and duties, rai- 
sing the expenses of commerce to a height which 
Scotland afforded no capital to defray ; so that the 
apprehension became general, tiiat the Scottish mer- 
chants would lose tbe separate trade which they now 
passesaed, without obtaining any beneficial share in 
that of England. 

Again, the whole body of Scottish trades-people, ' 
artisans, and tbe like, particularly those of the me- ' 
tropolis, foresaw, that in consequence of tbe Union, 
a large proportion of the nobility and gentry wonld 
be withdrawn from their native country, some to 
attend their duties in the British Parliament, others 
from the rarioos motives of ambition, pleasure, or 
ranity, which indnce persons of comparative wealth 
to frequent courts, and reside in capitals. The 
consequences to be apprehended were, that the 
Scottish metropolis would be deserted by all that 
were wealthy and noble, and deprived at once of 
the consideration and advantages of a capital ; and 
th«t the country mast suffer in proportion, by the - 
larger proprietors ceasing to reside on their estates, 
and going to spend their rents in England. 

These were evils apprehended by particular 
classes of men. But tbe loss and disgrace to be 
sustained by the ancient kingdom, which had so 
long defended her liberty and independence against ' 
England, were common to all her children ; and 
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eliotild Swtluitl at tfaii crisis Tolantarily Burrender 
her rank among' nations, for no immediata advan- 
tages tJiat could be anticipated, esoepting auch as 
might be obtained by prirate iadiriduals, who bad 
votes to sell, and conscience* that permitted tbem 
to traffic in miih ware, each inhabitant of Scotland 
mast hare big sliara in tbe ap{irebended dishonenv. 
Parbapa, tcM>, those felt it most, who, baring no- 
eMiUei or wealth to loae, claimed yet a shnrfl, with 
tbe greatest and A« richest, in the bononr of their 
common country. 

Tbe feelings of oationvl pride were inflamed by 
those of oBtiiHial prejndioe and resentment. Tbe 
Scottasb people complained, that they were net 
only reqnired to surrender their public rights, bnt 
to yield them np to the very nation who had been- 
moat maievolent to tfaem in.all re^Mols ; who. bad 
been dieir constant enemies during a thoasand' 
yean of almost oonttnoal wu", and who, even tinev 
they were nnited under tbe sune iffown, had shown, 
in ^e massacre of Glenooe, and' the disaaters of 
Sarien, at what a riight price they held ibe lires 
and rig^its of dieir northern neig^bbonrs. The bos- 
tile meunreft adopted by the- English Parliament^ 
—their declarations against the Scntti^ trade,— 
their preparations for war on the Biwder, — wer» 
all circumstances which enfienotned the animoMty 
of the people of Scotland ; while the general train- 
ing which had taken place under, tbe Act of Seea> 
rity, made them confident in their own mil^Mty 
strength, and disposed to stand their grotmd at all 
bawtrds. 
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Mored by anxiety, doabt, and iqiprebenuon, an 
unprecedented confluence of p«opIa,.of every rank^ 
MX, and Age, thronged to Edinbnrg'h from allcor- 
ners of Scadaod, to attend tbe meeting of th« 
ITnioD' Parliament, wbiob met 3d October, 1706. 

Tbe Puliament vraa divided, generally apetking, 
into three partiei. The first waa oompoied of the 
Gonrtiera or followera of Government determined 
at all events to carry through the Union, on the 
terms proposed by the Commissioners. This puty 
was led by the Duke of Queensberry, Lord High 
Commissioner, a person of talents and accomplish- 
ments, and great political address, who had filled 
the highest sitnations during Uie lost rei^Sk He 
was eagisted by the Earl of Mm. Secretary of 
State, who was suspected to be naturally mo^ 
disposed to favour the exiled fainily of Stewart, 
bnt who, sacrificing his political principles to love 
of power or of emolument, was deeply concerned 
in the underhand and private management by wbioh 
the Union, was carrying throngh. Bnt the most 
active agent in the treaty was the Viscount Stair, 
long left out of administration on account of his 
share in the scandalous massacre of Glencoe and 
the afiair of Darien. He was raised to an earldom 
in 1703, and was highly trusted and employed by 
Lord Godolphin, and. tbe Eng^h administration.. 
This celebrated statesman, now tnnrted and em- 
ployed, by big address, eloquence, and talents, cou- 
tribnted greatly to accomplish the Union, and gain- 
ed on tJiat account, from a great majority of his 
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diipleased countrymen, tbe popolar nickname of 
the Cnrse of Scotland. 

The partf opposing the Union cun^isted of those 
who were attached to the Jacobite interest, joined 
with the country party, who, like Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, resisted the treaty, not on the grounds of the 
succession to the crown, but as destructive of the 
national independence of the kingdom. They were 
beaded by tbe Duke of Hamilton, the premier peer 
of Scotland, an excellent speaker,' and admirably 
qualified to act as the head of a party in ordinary 
times, but possessed of such large estates as ren- 
dered him unwilling to take any decisive steps by 
which bis property might be endangered. To this 
it seems to have been owing, that the more deci> 
ded and effectual measures, by which alone die 
Union treaty might have been defeated, though 
they often seemed to gain his approbation for a 

■ ["ThelutMidonofthelut Pacliament of Scotlud com. 
menccd Sd October, IT06. The treat; of Union met with tha 
moet detsrmiaed appniJIian from tbe Duk« of Himilton, who ID 
the debate reeptctiog the firet article of that tteaty, Sd NaTem- 
bit, taid, ' What ! ihaU we in half an Lour jield tihat our f^r>- 
fatheri maintained nth their Uvei and fortune! for man)- agei ? 
An none of tha deecendanti here of thoie worthy patrioU who 
defaoded the libart; of their countrj ^ajnet all invadere, nho 
aiaiitad tbe great King Robert Biuce to rntore tha CDottitution, 
and iveDge the falaebood of England and uaurpation of Biliol ? 
Vhera are the Douglasua and the Campbelli ? Where aie tha 
paan, where aie tha bironi, once tha bulwark of tha Dation? 
Shall we yield up tbe aovereignty and mdgpendancr of th* na- 

tha name, and anured of thair auiltuica to support us ? ' Thl* 
apaech drew tears from the eyaa of many of hie auditDri."--. . 
Wood's Parage, vol. L p. 71^.] 
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time, never had his hearty or efifectnal snpport in 
the end. 

There was a third pany, greatly smaller than 
either of the others, but which secured to them- 

' selves a degree of consequence by keeping toge- 
ther, and affecting to act independently of the rest, 
from which they were termed the Squadr6ne Vu- 
Unte. They were headed by the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, and consisted of the members of an 
administration of which the Marquis had been the 
bead, but which were turned out of office to make 
vay for the Dnke of Qaeensberry and the present 
ruling party. These discontented politicians were 
neither favourers of the Court which had dismissed 
them, nor of the opposition party. To speak plain- 
ly, in a case where their country demanded of them 
a decisive opinion, the Sqnadrooe seem to have 
waited to see what course of conduct would best 
serve their own interest. We shall presently see 
that they were at last decided to sapport the treaty 
by a reconciliation with the court. 

The unpopularity of the proposed measure 
throughout Scotland in general, was soon made 
orident by the temper of the people of Edinburgh. 

' The citizens of the better class exclaimed against 
the favourers of the Union, as willing to surrender 
the sovereignty of Scotland to her. ancient rival, 
whilst the populace stated the same idea in a man- 
ner more obvious to their gross capacities, and cried 

. out that the Scottish crown, sceptre, and sword, 

. were about to be transferred to England, as tbey 
had been in the time of the usurper, Edwttrd Long- 
sfaanks. 
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iOn the SSd Ofltober, the popular fury -was at its 
hdglit. The people crowded together in the High 
Street sad ParliuneDt Sqnwe, and greeted their 
lepcesentatiTes as iriendi or enemies to their coan- 
trf, MuordiBg u they opposed or faronred the 
Union. The Commitsioner was bitterly reviled 
and hooted at, while, in the evening of the day, 
several Inuidred penons escorted the Duke of 
HamUton to his lodgings, enoonraging him by load 
hussas to stand by the oaiiae of national independ- 
ence. The rabble next assailed the boue of the 
liord Provost, destroyed the windows, and brdke 
open the doon, and threatened him with instant 
death as a bvourer of the obnoxioos treaty.' 

Other acta. of riot were committed, which ware 
not nlttniately for the advantage of the And- 

' \_" Abnrs thrm or fouT bundrnd of them being tfauB em- 
planed," Hfi Lockhu't of Cininth, " did m HHm as thay laft 
bM Gran (of Hunillon) haaCen in a badj to ths hooH of Sir 
Patrick JahonoDe, thsii lata darlii^ proToit, who lat ai od« of 
Ae repmentalina oF Edinburgh id Farliaawnt, aod learcbed lus 
bouH for him, but be baring dutovIj mads bii Mcxpa. pra- 
TwMd bit bong torn in ■ thoiHand pin**. From ibeoce the 
mob) which waa incraaaed to A gtaat numbari want through tho 
atrseta, thceatining dnttuction to all tha promoter! of th« Caion, 
and GDatiaiied for four or Gtb houra in thii temper 1 till about 
dua« ueit Momiiig, a ationg daladiment of the foot guard) 
m> lent to Mcnre the gate calted the Halberbow port, and keep 
guard in the Parliament CloM. "Tia not to be eipreaied hoir 
gnit &t BpnatBrnatioa Mae that Miasd the course on thie oc- 
aum i tommlf they did not, or jnctanded not to bdiar* tb« 
di^tOBtinn of the people againet the Cnion, but now thej w«r» 
tboToughlf cttDTLaced of iti and terribly afraid of their lirei ; 
thie paiaqe makiug it erideut that the Union waa crammed iowa 
Bea&mad'tliizaii."~MBmnanieBniiigllieAffianqfSa)tlmd, 
Jnut QnMii JuKt't detoBUt b> tlu Uniim, Lsczeaxi fiipera, 
vol. i. p. 163.] 
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Unienitts, iiiK» tiiey Tere-HMigned u raaiini* for 
nntoodDsiiig «tro]i^ bodiet of troopa into the city. 
T^hsie naennled gaard inlbe piuidpal ■treeti ; and 
Ae 'GoMiDMStaner dured only pua to bis coacli 
threugk a lane of -aoldiera nnder arniiiand wai tben 
diiven to bia lodging in tbe iCanongata amidst re- 
pMrted ToUeya of Btonei and roan of axecration. 
Th« Dnke of Hamilton eontinaed to bare faia es- 
cort of Hhoming appreaticea, who attended bim 
luMne'ev«Ty evening. 

Bnt the porting of tbe guards oTerawed opposi- 
tion botb within and without the Parliament ; and, 
notfrilhetanding the remonBtranoeB of tbe oppoai- 
tion party, that it wai an encroaebment botb on the 
privilege* of the city of Edinbnrghand of tbe Par- 
Itament itself, the hall of meeting continaed to be 
tDroonded by a military force. 

The temper of the kingdom of Scotland at large 
WBB equally nnfavonrable to the treaty of Union 
with that of the capital. Addreuei against the 
menanre were poured into the Honie of Parlia- 
ment from die seTMal shires, counties, burghs, 
towns, and parishes. Men, otherwise the most op- 
posed to each other. Whig and Tory, Jacobite and 
Williamite, Presbyteriaii, £pigcop^an, and Cam- 
eronian, all agreed in expressing their detestation 
of the treaty,. and imploring the Estates of Parlia- 
ment tosupport and preserve entire tbe soreieignty 
and independence of tbe Crown and liingdom, with 
tbe rights and privileges of Parliament, valiantly 
maintained throngh so many ages, sothat tbe buc- 
eeeding generations nught receive them ODioptur- 
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ed ; in which f^ood cause the petitioners offered to 
concur with life and fortane. While addresses of 
this description loaded the table of the Parliament, 
the promoters of the Union could only procare 
from a few persons in the town of Ayr a single ad- 
dress in tiiTour of the measure, which was more 

' than overbalanced by one of an opposite tendency, 
signed by a very large majority of the inhabitants 

' of the same bnrgh. 

The Unionists, secure in their triumphant majo- 
rities, treated these addresses with scorn. The 
Duke of Argyle said, they were only fit to be made 
kites of, while the Earl of Marchmont proposed to 
reject them as seditious, and, as he alleged, got up 
collnsively, and expressing the sense of a party 
rather than of the nation. To this It was boldly 
answered by Sir James Foalis of Colington, that, 
if the authenticity of the addresses were challenged, 

' he had no donbt that the parties subscribing woald 
attend the right honourable House in person, and 
enforce their petitions by their presence. This was 
an alarming suggestion, and ended the debate. 

Amongst these addresses against the Union, 
there was one from the Commission of the General 
Assembly, which was supposed to speak the senti- 

' ments of most of the clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland, who saw great danger to the Presbyte- 
rian Church from the measure under deliberation. 
But much of the heat of the clergy's opposition was 
taken off by the Parliament's passing an act for the 
Security of tJie Church of Scotland as by law es- 
tablished at the Revolution, and making this decla- 
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ration an integral part of the treaty of Union. 
TbU cantlonary measure leems to h&ve been drnm- 
ed snffident ; and although some preBbyteries amt 
addresses against the Union, and many ministers 
continoed to preach riolently on the siibject, yet 
the great body of the clergy ceased to rex them- 
selves and otberivithtbe alarming tendency of the 
meaanrO) so &r ai religion and church disciplin* 
were concerned. 

The Cameroniani, however, remained onsatis- 
fied, and not having forgotten the weight whioh 
their arms bad produced at the time of the Revo- 
Indoo, they conceived that a aimilar crisis of public 
affain bad again arrived, and required tbeir active 
interference- Being actually embodied and pos- 
aened of arms, they wanted nothing save hardy 
and daring leaders to have engaged them in actu^ 
hostilities. They were indeed so earnest in op- 
posing the Union, that several hnndreds of them 
t4)peared in formal array, inarched into Dumfries, 
and, drawing up in military order around the cross 
of the town, solemnly burnt iJie articles of Union, 
and published a testimony, declaring tiiat the Com- 
misstoners who adjusted them must have been either 
■illy, ignorant, or treacherons, if not all three, and 
protesting, that if an attempt should be made ta 
impose the b^aty on the nation by force, the aab- 
scribers were determined that tiiey and their com- 
panions wonid not become tributaries and bond 
slaves to their neigfaboon, without acquitting them' 
■elves s* beeune men and Chriitiawt Aftei pub*- 

Toi>. zzr. r 
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Ilshiag; this threatening manifesto the assembly 
dispemed. . . 

This conduct of the Caraeronians led to a for- 
midable conspiracy. . One Cnnningham of Eckatt, 
a leading man of that sect at the time of the Revo- 
lution, afterwards a settler at Darien, offered liis 
services to the heads of the opposition party, to 
lead to Edinburgh such an army of Cameronians 
as should disperse the Parliament, and break off 
the treaty of Union. He was rewarded with 
money and promises, and encouraged to collect the 
sense of the country on the subject of his proposal. 

This agent found the west country ripe for re- 
volt, and ready to join with any others who might 
take arms against the Government on the footing 
of resistance to the treaty of Union. CDnningham 
xeqnired that a body of the Athole Highlanders 
should secure the town of Stirling, in order to keep 
the communication open between the Jacobite 
chiefs and the army of western insurgents, whom 
he himself was iu the first instance to command. 
And had tliis design taken effect, the party which 
had suffered so much during the late reigns of the 
Stewarts, and the mountaineers, who had been 
found snch ready agents in oppressing them, would 
have been seen united in a common cause, ea 
strongly did the universal hatred to the Union over* 
power all other party feelings at this lime. 

' A day was named for the proposed insurrection 
in. the west, on which Cnnningham affirmed he 
woiild be able to assemble at Hamilton, which was 
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usi^ed as the place of rendezvous, leven or eight 
thonsand men, all having' guns and swords, lereral 
hundred with mugkets and bayoneti, and ahout a 
thonsand on horseback ; with which army he pro- 
posed to march instantiy to Edinburgh, and dii- 
perae the Parliament. The Highlanders were to 
rise at the game time ; and there can be little doubt 
that the country in general would have taken arms. 
Their £rst efforts would probably have been sac- 
cessful, but the final event must Iiave been a bloody 
renewal of the wars between England and Scot- 
land. 

The Scottiih Government were aware of the 
danger, and employed among the Cameroniani two 
« three agents of their own, pHrticnlarly one Ker 
of Kersland, who possessed tome hereditary influ- 
ence among them. The persons so employed did 
not venture to cross the humour of the people, or 
argue in favour of the Union ; but they endeavour- 
ed in various ways to tarn the suspicion of the 
Cameronians upon the Jacobite nobility and gentry, 
to awaken hostile recollections of the persecutions 
they had undergone, in which the Highlanders had 
been willing actors, and to start other causes of 
jealousy amongst people who were more influenced 
by the humour of the moment than any reasoning 
which could be addressed to them. 

Notwithstanding the underhand practices of 
Kersland, and although Cunningham himself is said 
to have been gained over by the Government, the 
scheme of rising went forward, and the day of ren- 
dezvous was appointed ; when the Duke of Hamil- 
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ton, aither reluctant to awaken the flamea of eiril 
var, OF donbting the >trengl& of Eckatt'e puty, and' . 
its leader'a fidelity, i«it nuBMngera into the west - 
conntry to eonntemand and poatpone the inteoded 
insarrection ; in whidi he so &r succeeded, that 
only finir bondred men appeared at the rendexrons 
instead of twice as many dionsanda ; and these, 
finding their pnrpoge fenatrated, diipeiaed peace- 
itbly.' 

Another danger which threafimed the Gorern- 
tnent passed as easily aver. An address agaiast 
the Uaion had been proposed at Glasgow, where, 
as in erary place of importance in Scotland, the 
treaty was highly onpopnlar. The mafpstrates, 
acting nnder the directions of the Lord Advocater 
endearonred to obstmet the proposed petition, orat 
least to resist its being expressed in the name of 
the city. At this feverish time there was a na-- 
tional fast appointed to be held, and a popular 
preacher ' made choice of a text fi;om Esea, ch. riii> . 
T. 21, " Then I proclaimed a fart diere.ec the river 
of Ahava, that we might afflictwirselvesrhd'areoDr 
God, to seek of him a ri^t way for nc aad Cor onii 
litdeonei, and fbrall oursBhatance." Addressing 

' [LocLhut of CumraA, i atueli JuoUte, ukl'i itmuisarap. 
pansntaflhiUmaniaan, " tfai* I mif nuw^. dufcfaid not tha 
Duks oF Hsmilton tiksn thia couiH, tb* PvliuBoit htd U once 
blsn MDt m puking. Hid tlia pnijscted Caion demoUthtd ; in which 
cu* (U thoM dnt had ipiiaired moit forward fbr it wmH hav* 
flid. Inning hocm Ud uut dnap rsadf to cm^ daniitf fironu 
tha iaaga thf- hat BCtaiinn W dnad ■Ild,.ju■llJ.dMBRnd.'^— 
LocEHAU P^tn, Tal. i. f. SOI.] 

* [Ths Bar. Jsmci Qaik, Ulouttr of Oag'TrmtJ^k, Q^' 
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-hinnelf to the people, who were Already ■offioieit- 
ij irritsted, the preacher told them that prayen 
would not do, addreswi would not do— prayer mt 
indeed a duty, bnt it moat be leconded by exertiona 
-of s veiy drlferent natare ; " wherefoie," be con- 
daded, " up, and be raliant for the chy of onr God." 
The popidaee ef the city, taking thia aa a direct 
fRicoDtagMnent to ninirMction, aasembled in aatote 
of nproar, attaoked and diRpened the gnarda, phn- 
dered the boneei of the citiims "nd seiaed n^t 
arms they could find ; in abort, took poaaeBiion of 
tbe town, and had erery body's life and goods at 
{bar mercy.' No peraon of any conieqnence i^- 

' [" Ib Ab «gc tb«r «*Bt dirtetlf to At Prsmit'i hoiH, gat 

into It, took mj ill hii irmi, vliieh wers ibonl twiDtj-fivB 
muiketa, &c. ; fromthnice tlisf went tothaLaiidof Blickboutei' 
^welUng, t»ok« hh windswi, ind ibowed thnr Inth." — " Ths 
Piorat woild ha*e.Didr 10 hi* oini hooH, but ibg latiltitud* in- 
muiag lod groning furioiu, be took iinctuiry in * houK, wd 

. iniiDiDg up * Miii-cw loil the ribbla for lonu tiine, Ihej pur- 
•mi^ him into ■ wtoiig hosK ; howam (btj Hirdied snrj tfmiU 
DMnt to Aa lop of &« (lairi aod ousa iato tha Tar; roooi Hbara 
ha RU ; but tha uma hud thit ididM the mm of Sodom with 
blindntu whes tbej would hare isbhled the angeli, protected hint 
Aom tliii muf-headed moniter, and ao blinded tham that thaj 
.could nut Gad him. Mewai hid in > bed which folded up agaiiut 
the wall, and which tliej never thought of taking down. It ia 
the opinion of muij of tha lohetnt and oioit judidoum of tha 
eitiieni, thrt if thej had found him, thcic tnrj wai it that tima 
ao paal all governmeDt, that tbej wonld baTe mnrdarad him. Bud 

, that in a Bamar bvJMiou) anoutih ; and if thef had, ai we aay of 
a bull dog, once hut tailed blood, who iiDowt where tbey would 
bav* aoded! " — " Provost Aird waa an houmt, sober, diicnat 

' genllemaa, one that had alwaji been exceedingly beloved, even 
liy the eommoD people, particularly for hi> are of, and charily to, 
tha poor of Gkigow ; and U another liiDf, would hue been tha 
Uat man in the town they would have intuited." — Difqi, pp. 

' S70-J72.] 
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p«are<l at the head of these riotert ; and after 
hariDg put ihemselvei under the command of a 
mechanic named Finlay, who had formerly been & 
sergeant, they sent small parties to the neighbour- 
ing towns to inrite them to follow their example. 
In this they were nnsncceisfiil ; the proclamations 
of -Parliament, and the adjom'nment of the render 
Toas appointed by the Cameronians, having consi- 
derably checltad the disposition to insurrection. In 
short, the Glasgow riot died away, and the insar- 
gents prevented bloodshed by dispersing quietly; 
Finlay and another of their leaders were seized by 
a party of dragoons from Edinburgh, conveyed to 
that dty, and lodged in the castle. And thus was 
extinguished a hasty fire, which might otherwise 
hare occasioned a great conflagration. 

To prevent the repetition of snch dangerous 
exampIes.Bs the rendezvous at Hamilton and the 
tnmnlts at Glasgow, the Parliament came to the 
resolution of suspending that clause of the Act of 
Security which appointed general military musters 
throughout Scotland j and enacted instead, that in 
consideration of the tumults which had taken place, 
all assembling in arms, without the Queen's special 
order, shonld he punished as an act of high treason. 
This being made public by proclamation, put a stop 
to future attempts at rising. 

The project of breaking off the treaty by violence 
being now wholly at an end, those who opposed 
the measure determined ,upon a more safe aud mo- 
derate attempt to frustrate it. It was resolved, 
that as many of the nobility, barons, and gentry of 
the realm as were hostile to the Union, should 
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anemble in Edinbnrgh, and join in a peacerul, but 
firm and personal remonstrnnce to the Lord Coid- 
miationer, praying; that the obnoxious meunra 
might ba postponed nntll the subscribers should 
teceire an answer to a national addreu whidi they 
designed to present to the Qaeen at this interesting 

. crisis. It was supposed that the intended applica- 
ti«a to the Cominissioner wonld be so strongly 

. supported, that either the Scottish GoTernment 
wonld not rentnre to favour a Union in the face of 
such general opposition, or that the English niinis- 
ters themselves might take the alarm, and become 
donbtfiil of the efficacy or darabijily of a treaty, to 
which the bulk of Scotland seemed so totally averse. 
About four hundred nobles and gentlemen of the 
first distinction assembled in Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of attending tbe Commissioner with the 
proposed remonstrance ; and an address was drawn 
Dp, praying, her Majesty to withdraw her counte- 
nance ftvm the treaty, and to call a new Parlia- 
ment. 

When the day was appointed for executing the 
intended plan, it was interrupted by the Duke of 
Hamilton, who would on no terms agree to proceed 
with it, unless a clause was inserted in the address 
expressive of the willingness of the subscribers to 
settle the succession on the House of Hanover. 
This proposal was totally at variance with the sen- 
timents of the Jacobite part of those who supported 
the address, and occasioned great nnd animated 
discussions amon^ them, and considerable delay. 
In the mean while, the Commissioner, observing 
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tbe city aniuaally crowded with perBoiu of condi- 
tion, and obbuning iaformation of the purpose ior 
which BO many gentlemen had repaired to die 
oaptbd, made an application to Parliament, eettJn^ 
forth tfaataconrocBtion had been held in Edinborg'h 
of TariooB perioni, under pretence of repairing pw- 
«oin] answera to their addreues to Parliament, 
which wai likely to endanger the public peace ; 
-and obtained a proclamation against any meetings 
mider snch pretexts during the sitting of Parlia- 
meat, which he represented as both inexpedient and 
contrary to law. 

While the Lord Commissioner was thnastrength- 
- ening his party, the Anti- Unionists were at discord 
~among themselves. Tbe Dukes of Hamilton and 
^thole quarrelled on acconnt of tbe inlerrnption 
.;given by the former to the original plan of remon- 
«trance ; and the eonntry gentlemen who had at- 
tended on tfaeir gamnions, retorned borne mortified, 
disappointed, and, ae many of them thooght, de- 
ceived by their leaders. 

Time was mean while flying fast, and Parliament, 
in discussing the separate articles of the Union, had 
reached the twenty-second, being that designed to 
fix tbe amount of the representation which Scotland 
was to possess in the British Parliament, and, on 
Bci^nnt of the inadequacy of snch representation, 
the most obnoxions of the whole. 

The Dnke of Hamilton, who still was, or affected 
to he, 0rmly opposed to the treaty, now assembled 
the leaders of tbe opposition, and entreated them to 
foi^et idl former errors and mismanagement, and 
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tonoBenr inone ooimnDn offurt (br tlbe independ- 
«iioe of Scotland. He then proposed that the 
Jtlarqaia of Annandale should open Ihmr proceed- 
.ing«, by renewing m motion formerly made for ^e 
snccession of the crown in the Hoase of Hanover, 
wfaich was mre to he rejected if coupled with any 
measure ii^terrnpting tlie treaty of Union. Upon 
tbM the Duke propoaed, that all the opposera of the 
Union, after joining in a very etrong protest, should 
publiuly eecede from the pMliament ; in which case 
it was likely, either tiiat ^e GoTemment party 
voold hesitate to proceed ferther in a matter which 
was to effect auch total changes in the constitution 
of Scotland, or ^at the Skiglish might become of 
opinion Uiat they could not safely carry on a na- 
tional treaty of inch conBoijaenoe with a mere fac' 
tion, or party of the Parliament, when deaetted by 
so muiy persons of weight and inflnence. 

The Jacobites objected to this course of [Woceed- 
ing, on account of the preliminary motion, which 
implied a disposition to call the Hoqm of Hanover 
to the suGceaaion, provided the Union were departed 
from by the Government. The Duke of Hamilton 
replied, that as the proposal was certain to be re- 
jected, it would draw with it no obligation on those 
by whom it was made. He said, that such an ofFer 
would destroy the argument for £ircing on the 
Union, which had so much weight in England, 
where it was believed that if the treaty did not 
take place, the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
would pass to difierentmonarobs. Hetben declared 
firankly, that if the English should not discontinue 
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pressing forward the Union after tlie formal pro- 
testation and secession whicb he proposed, he would 
join with the Jacobites for caliitig in the son of 

. James If^ and was willing toventiire as far as any 
one for that measure. 

It is difBcult to suppose thst the Dake of Hamil- 
tOQ was not serious in this proposal ; and there 
seems to be little doabt that if the whole body op- 
posing the Union had withdrawn in the manner 
proposed, the Commissioner would have given np 
the treaty, and prorogued the Parliament. But the 
Duke lost coDrage, on its being intimated to him, 
as the story goes, by the Lord High Commissioner, 
in a private interview, that his Grace would be 

. held personally responsible, if the treaty of Union 
was interrupted by adoption of the advice which he 
had given, and that he should be made to suffer for 
it in his English property. Such at least is the 

. general report ; ' and such an interview could be 

> [" Hit >an, CEurln Hamiltoa, givea i dilTerent mccoant, 
laying, ' At ihn juncture the Dub« received a Jetter finm the 
Eirt of Middleioo, Secretary of Sute to Ibe Pretendei, wherein, 
after acqniintiag him with the recent eugigemenu he h»il enterHl 

Loui) XIV., to •rhom he mu e'a much indebted, he beieeched 
hie Grace, in the behalf of hie maiter, to forbear giving any 
farther oppotitiaa to the Union, a> ha bid exirBmely at heart (o 
pv» hie iiBier thii proof of hi> ready compliance with ber wiahei, 

Scotland to iti ancient woght and independence. The latter 
oonclnded Hitb racommanding tha buiinen to be kept a protbunrl 
teeret.' The Duka, alluding to tbat letter of Middleton'e, wrote 
tB hit ion at Si GenuBine. 7lh niarcb, 1707, ' Tell Lord Mid. 
dleton not to bo unesiy about hii letter, 1 b«ve been too lick to 
, aninir it ; but I burnt it with other papen for fear of leddenta ; 
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RiBnaged without difficalty, as both tlieie distin- 
gaialied persons were lodged in the Palace of 
Holy rood. 

Whether acting from natnral instability, whether 
intimidated bythethreatsofQueensberry, or dread- 
ing to encounter the difficnltieswhenat hand,whieh 
he had despised when at a distance, it is certain 
that Hamilton was the first to abandon the course 
which he had himself recommended. On the morn- 
ing appointed for the execntion of their plan, wlion 
the members of opposition had mastered all their 
forces, and were about to go to Parliament, attend- 

' ed by great numbers of gentlemen and citizens 
prepared to assist them if there should be an at- 
tempt to arrest any of their number, they learned 
that the Duke of Hamilton was so much afflicted 

' with the toothach, that he could not attend the 
House that morning. His friends hastened to his 

' chambers, and remonstrated with him so bitterly 
on this conduct,' that he at length came down to 
the House ; bat it was only to astonish them by 
asking whom they had pitched upon to present 
their protestation. They answered, with extreme 
surprise, that they had reckoned on his Grace, as 
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ithe pCTion'Of the fintnnk in Scotland, takiogtlte 
iead in themeaanrB which he had.himielf propowd. 
The Dukepergisted, howerer, in refusing to expose 
hiBMelf to die disploamre of the conrt by being 
. ifaremMt in def«Bling their &votirite menBiire, fant 
'adfered'ts Mosnd. any one whom the party might 
^qipoint'to ofier die protest. Daring this alteroa- 
<ion the bmineu of tlie day was so &r adranud, 
Aat the rote waa put and carried on the disputed 
.article reapwting the repreientatian, and the op- 
irastanity of carrying the laheme into effect was 
•totally lost. 

The members who had hitherto opposed the 
Union, beii^ithus three times disappointed in their 
OMnnres by the nnexpected condnct of the Doke 
«f Hamilton, now felt tfaemselres deserted and be- 
tiayed. Stortly afterwards, most of them retired 
■ItDgether from their attendance on Parliament ; 
and doM who faroored the treaty were suffered 
to proeeed in their own'way, liule encnmbered 
either by remonstrance or opposition. 

Almost die only remarki^le change in the arti- 
des of the Union, beudes that relating to Cboreh 
goremment, was made to quiet the minds of the 
common people, disturbed, as I hare already men- 
tioned, by rmnoors that the Scottigh regalia were 
to .be sent into England. A special article was in- 
serted into the treaty, declaring that they should 
on DO occasion be removed from Scotland. At the 
same time, lest the sight of these symbols of na- 
tional Borereignty should irritate the jealons feel- 
ings of the Scottish people, tliey were removed 
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from the public view, and secored m b gtrot^ 
chsmber, called the Crown-room, in the Castle of 
Edinbargli, where they remained >o long in oV 
acurity, tliat their very exiBtooce was generally 
donbted. Buthis present Majesty [ K. G«orge I V.J 
baring directed that a commiwion Bhonld be issaed 
to search aftier these Ten«rable relics, they were 
fonnd in safety in tlie place where tb«y had been 
deposited, and are now made Tisihle to the pablio 
under proper precautions.* 

It had been expected that the treaty of Union 
would bare met with delays or alterationi in the 
English Paiiiament. But it was approred of 
there, after rery little debate by a large majority ; 
and the exemplification or copy was sent down to 
be registered by the Scottish Parliament. Thi» 
was done on the 25th March ; and on the 22d 
April, the Parliament of Scotland adjourned fiir 
erer. Seafield, the Chancellor, on an occasion 
vhioh every Scotsman ought to hare considered 
as a melancholy one, behaved himself widi a brutal 
levity, which in more patriotic times would hare 
cost him his life on the ^ot, and said that " tiiere- 
waa an end of an auld sang." 

On the 1st of May, 1707, the ITdioo took plaos) 
amid the dejection and despair which attend on 
the downdyi of an ancient state, and mider a sullen 
expression of discontent, that waa &r from pro- 
mtBing the course of prosperity winch the treaty 
finally produced; 

> [Sa« 4Mi^ Td. liL, pp. SS&JM.], 
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And liere I must point out to yon at some 
length, that, though tliere never could he a doubt 
that the Union in itself was a most desirable event, 
yet by the erroneoiu mode in which it was pushed 
on and opposed by all parties concerned, suck ob- 
stacles were thrown in the way of the benefits it 
was calculated to produce, as to interpose a longer 
intervnl of years betwixt the date of the treaty 
and the national advantages arising out of it, than 
the term spent by the Jews in the wilderness ere 
they attained the promised land. In both cases 
the frowardnesB and passions of men rejected the 
blessings which Providence held out to them. 

To understand this, you must know, that while 
the various plans for interrupting the treaty were 
agitated without doors, the debates in Parliament 
were of lie most violent kind. " It resembled," 
said an eyewitness, " not the strife of tongues, but 
the clash of arms ; and the hatred, rage, and re- 
proach which we exhausted on each other, seemed 
to be those of civil war rather than of political dis- 
cussion." Much talent was displayed on both sides. 
The promoters of the Union founded their argu- 
ments not merely on the advantage, but the abso- 
lute necessity, of associating the independence of 
the two nations for their mutual honour and de- 
fence ; arguing, that otherwise they must renew 
the scenes of past ages, rendered dreadful by tlie 
recollection of three hundred and fourteen battles 
fought between two kindred nations, and more 
than a million of men slain on both' sides. Tiie 
imaginary sacrifice of independent sovereignty. 
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vriu represented as being in reality an escape from 
tlte petty tyranny of their own provincial aristo- 
cracy, and a most desirable opportunity of havings 
the ill-delined, and worse administered, govern- 
ment of Scotland, blended with that of a nation, 
the most jealous of her rights and liberties which 
the world ever saw. 

While the Unionists pointed ont the general 
utility of tlie amalgamation of the two nations into 
one, the opposition dwelt on the immediate dis- 
grace and degradation which the measure must 
instantly and certainly impose on Scotland, and the 
distant and doubtful nature of the advantages which 
she was to derive fioto it. 

Lord Belbaven, in a celebrated speech, which 
made the strongest impression on the audience, 
declared that he saw, in prophetic vision, the peers 
of Scotland, whose ancestors had raised tribute in 
England, now walking in the Court of Requests 
like so many English attorneys, laying aside their 
swords lest self-defence should be called mnrder 
— he saw the Scottish barons with their lipH pad- 
locked, to avoid the penalties of unknown laws — 
he 8aw the Scottish lawyers struck mute and con- 
founded at being subjected to the intricacies and 
technical jargon of an unknown jurisprudence — 
lie saw the merchants excluded from trade by the 
English monopolies — the artizans ruined for want 
of custom — the gentry reduced to indigence — the 
lower ranks tu starvation and beggary. " Snt 
above all, my lord," continued the orator, " I think 
I see our ancient mother Caledonia, like Csesar, 
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biUjd^ in the raidst of our senate) rnefullf looking 
ronnd her, coToring; herself with her royal mantle, 
awaitinff the fatal blow, and breathing out her lait 
with the ezclamation, ' And tfaoa too, my son 1 ' " 
lliefle prophetic aotmde made the deepest im- 
pregsiw on the Hooea, nntal the effect was in some 
degree dispelled hy Lord Marchmoant, who, riring to 
reply,sud, he too had beenmnch strnckbythe noble 
lord's vision, bat that he conceived the expositjoa 
of it might be given in a few words. " I awoke, 
and behold it was a dream." Bat though Lord 
Belharen'a prophetic harangne might be termed 
in. one sense a vision, it was one which continued 
to exist for many years ; nor was it until half a 
ceotnry had paieed away, that the Union began to 
prodnce those advantageB to Scotland which its 
pronwtera had fondly hoped, and the fruits of 
which the preaent generation has so fnlly reaped. 
We most seek in the temper of the varions parlies 
interested in carrying on and condading this great 
treaty, the reasons wUcb for so many years 
prevented the incalonlable benefits which it war 
expected to bestow, and which bare been since 
realised. 

The firsts and perhaps most iiitai error, arose 
ontof the condoot and feelings of the En^isfa.iriio 
were generally incensed at ^e condnet of the Scots 
' req»eeting the Act of Seoarity, and in the precipi- 
tate execotiaB of Green and bis companions, whom 
their countrymen, with some reason, regarded aa 
men mardered on nvi^e acens^ann, meraly be- 
cause they wexo Ea^i^uDts.. Thii^ indeed, wm 
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partly trae ; bat though tbe Scots acted cruelly, it 
should have been considered that they had received 
much provocation, and were in fact only reven- 
ging, though raahly and unjustly, the injuries of 
Darten and Glencoe. But the times were un&< 
vourable to a temperate vietv of the subject in 
either country, - The cry was general throughout 
England, that Scotland should be conquered hy 
force of arms, and secured hy garrisons and forts, 
as in the days of Cromwell. Or, if she was to be 
admitted to s Union, there was a general desire on 
the part of the English to compel ber to receive 
terms as indifferent as could be forced upon an 
inferior and humbled people. 

These were not the sentiments of a profound 
statesman, and conid not be those of Godolphin 
He must have known that the mere fact of accom- 
plishing a treaty could no more produce the cordiat 
and intimate state of unity which was the point be 
aimed at, than tbe putting » pair of quarrelsome 
hounds into the same couples could reconcile the 
animals to each other. It may, therefore, be sup- 
posed, that, left to himself, so great a politician 
would have tried, by the most gentle means, to 
reconcile Scotland to the projected measure ; that 
he would have been studious to efface every thing 
that appeared humiliating in the surrender of 
national independence ; would have laboured to 
smooth those difficulties which prevented tbe Scots 
from engaging in the English trade ; and have 
allowed her a more adequate representation in the 
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naUonal i^rliament, which, if arranged according 
to her proportion of public expenses, would only 
hiive made the inconsiderable addition of fifteen 
members to the House of Commoni. In fine, the 
JSugligh minister wonld probably have endeaTOured 
to arrange the treaty on such terms of advantage 
for the poorer country, as ihoidd, upon its being 
adopted, immediately prove to the Scots, by ita 
effects, that it was a measure they ought for their 
«wnsakeB to have desired and concnrred in. In this 
manner, the work of many years would htere been, 
to a certain degree, anticipated, and the two na- 
"Uons would have felt themselves united in interest 
and in affection also, soon after they had become 
nominally one people. Whaterer England might 
bare sacrificed in this way, would have been gained 
by Great Brittua, of which England must neces- 
sarily be the predominant part, and as such must 
always receive the greatest share of benefit by 
whatever promotes the good of the whole. 

But though Godolphia's wisdom might hare 
carried him to soch conclusions, tlie passions and 
prejudices of the English nation would not hava 
permitted bim to act upon them. They saw, or 
thought they saw, a mode of bringing under sub- 
jection, a nation which had been an old enemy and 
ft troublesome friend, and they, very impolitically, 
were more desirous to subdue Scotland than to re- 
eoDcile her. In this point the English statesmeu 
amimitted a gross error, though rendered perhaps 
inevitable, by the temper and prejudices of th« 
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The Scottish suppartera of the Union might, ihi 
Iheir part, have made a stand for hetter terms oa ' 
behalf uf their countrjr. And it oan scarcely be 
aupposed that the English wuuld have broken off a 
treaty of such importance, either for the addition 
•f a fefr members, or for aui^ adrantages of com- 
merce ai Scotland might reasonably have demand - 
«d. But these Scottish comniiseionera, or a Urga 
part of them, had, unhappily, negotiated so well 
foe themtelTSB, that they had lost all right of in- 
terfering on the part of their conntry. We hare 
already explained the nature of the equivalent, by 
whieh a sum of fburbundivdthonsand pounds, or 
thereabouts, advanced at this time hy England, but 
to be repaid out of the Scottish Toveaoe within fifteen 
years, was to be distributed in the country, partly 
to repay the losses suetaiaed by the Darien Com- 
pany, partly to pay arrears of public salaries id 
Scotland, most of which were due to members of 
the Scottish Parliament ; and finally, to satisfy such 
claims of damage arisingout of theUnion, as might 
be bvought forward by any one whose support was 
worth having. 

The distribution of this money constituted th« 
charm by which refractory Scottish members were 
reconciled to the Union. I have already mentioned 
the sam of thirty thousand pounds, which waa 
peculiarly apportioned to the commissioners who 
originally laid the basis of the treaty. I may add 
there was another sum of twenty thousand poundi^ 
employed to secure to the measures of the court 
tbo party called the Squadrone Vol&nte. The &»- 
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connt of the mode in which this last sam was dis- 
tribnted has been puhlisbed ; snd it may be doubted 
irhetber the descendants of the noble lords and 
hononrable g;entlemen who accepted this gratifica- 
tion, would be more shocked at the general fact of 
their ancestors being corrupted, or scandarized at 
the paltry amount of the bribe.' One noble lord 
accepted of so low a sum as eleven guineas ; and 
the bargain was the more hard, as he threw his 
religion into the bargain, and from Catholic turned 
Protestant, to make his rote a good one.* 

Other disgraceful gratuities might be mentioned, 
and there were many more which cannot be traced. 
The treasure for making good the eqniralent was 
Bent down in waggons from England, to be depo- 

■ [ Tb« nunes lad luraa lie tbut itiled by the Eail of G[ugaw, 
on oath, to iha Commiiiionera of Accounti : — To the DuEts, of 
Montroie. L.200, Athote, I-IOOO, Roxburghg, L.SOO, Mtcquii 
of Tneeddala. L.IOOOi £AiL9,of Msrchmgnt, L.llOt, ISi. T(t., 
Cromart;, L.300, Balcarrai, L.GOO, Dunmoia, L.200, Eglin- 
tOD, L.:i00, Poifar, L.lOO, Glenc^in. L.IDO, Kistors, L.200, 
Fmdbter, L.lOO, Seifidd (Lotd ChanceUor), L.4a0 ; tha 
I.OIIDS, PieitonhalL, L.200, OrmiitoD, L.SOO, Anitruthec, 
1.300, Fraiet. L.I0O,Ceinock (now Pol-.rlh), L.60, Forba, 
L.SO, Elihinli, L.SO, Banff, L.II, 2i. ; Sir Keaoalh Macken- 
zie, L.lOO, Sir William Sharp, L.300: Mr Stuart of Caillg 
Stuart, L.30O, Mr John Campbell, L.200, Mr John Muir 
provoil oFAjr, L.lOO, Mtjor CuBningham, of Eckalt, L.lOO 
the meuenger that brought dovn the treaty of Union, L.60 
Patrick Coiiltriin, piovnt of Wigton, L.35, Mr Aluander 
"Weddeibuin, L.75, and to the cnrnmiiuoner, for equipage and 
daily (llowann, L.12,325, ToUl, L.ao,640, 17a. U. — 
XocEBAiT Paperi, Tol. i. pp. 367, S6S.] 

■ [The Lard Banff. Bee letter from Mr WitlUm Huoter, 
ndoiiler of Bwi^ ud Piiocipel Cmtuit,-~^SlaU Paper; pp. 

736,737.] 
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git«d in the ciutle of Edinbargh ; and n«rer snrely^ 
waa so valuable an importation received with tnch 
marks of popular indignation. The dragoons who 
guarded the wuni were loaded with execrations, 
and the carters, nay, eren their poor horses, were 
nearly pelted to death, for being accessary in 
bringing to Edinburgh the price of the independ- 
ence of the kingdom. 

The public indignation was the more just, that 
this Urge sura of money in fact belonged to the 
Scottish nation, being the compensation to be paid 
to them, for undertaking to pledge their revenue 
for a part of the English national debt So that, 
in fact, the Parliament of Scotland was bribed with 
the public money belonging to their own country. 
In this way, Scotland herself was made to pay the 
price given to her legislators for the sacrifice of her 
independence. 

The statesmen who accepted of these gratnities, 
under whatever name disguised, were marked by 
the hatred of the country, and did not escape re- 
proach even in the bosom of their own families.' 
The advantage of their public services was lost by 
the general contempt which they had personally 
incaired. And here I may mention, that while 
carrying on the intrigues which preceded the pass- 
ing of the Union, those who favoured that measure 

) Th> Ouaecllor, Laid Sufigld, objicted to lui biotfatr. 
Colon*! Piliicli Ogilvi«, lluC he derQg.t.d riom hli raolc, by 
(nUickipg in catt1« la lane extent. " Tike joui own tale hami, 
my lord and brother," wnweied the colunel, in bii Angul-ahira 
ditltet. " 1 onlj lell noal (noil), but }ou mU imtiona." 
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were oUtged to hold diair meeting! ia tecret and 
remote pUoei of rflndeivotu, leat they should hsrs 
been aMaulted by the rabble. There >« a gubteiv- 
xuiesn ■paitment in the High Sweet (No. 177), 
called the Union- Cellar,' fron its being one of their 
hannta ; and the parilioii in the gardens belonging 
to the Eail «f Hnrraj'f Hotel in the Canongat* 
(Xo. ]7S), is distinguished by tradition, as harwg 
been lued f*r this porpvse. 

Men, of whom a majority had thin been bongltt 
and sold, forfeited every right to interfere in the 
terms which England insisted upon ; and Scotland, 
therefore, lost that snpport, which, had these stateft' 
men been as upright and respectable as some of 
them were able and intelligent, could not have failed 
to be efficacions. But, despised by the English, 
Knd detested by their own country, fettered, as 
Lord Belhaven expressed it, by the gulden chain 
of equivalents, the Uni<Hiist« had lost all freedom of 
Temongtrance, and had no alternative left, save that 
«f fillBUing the nn worthy bargain they had mads. 

The Opposition party aUe had th«r shaxe of 
error on this occasion. If they had employed a 
part of that aeal with which they vindicated the 
shadowy rights of Scotland's independence (which 
after all, resolyed itself into the title of being go- 
▼erofld like a province, by a viceroy, and by Eng- 
lish inflaence, not the less predominant that it was 
indirect), in order to obtain some improvement -in 

<tThi>»oi 
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the m«re nnfaTMirdtle classes of the treaty ; if, i& 
other words, they had tried to make a more advOK- 
tageoas agreuneiit when the Uoion waa under dit- 
CDsaion, instead of attempting to break it off eaUee- 
ly, they mig^bt perhaps have framed mmiderable 
adrantagcH for Scotland. B<t the greater part of 
the ftiiti-Uniontsti wer« also Jaoobites ; and thev^ 
fore, &r froBi desiring to render the treaty cmm 
nnexeeptionablo, h waa their object that it shoold 
be as odious to the people of Sootlaad as possibly 
in order that Ae anirersal diteantent excited by it 
miglht torn to the adranlage of the exiled fuaily. 

Owing to all these adverse cirennstaaGes, tbft 
interests of Scotland were considerably neglected 
in the treaty of Union j and in eonsequenee the 
nation, instead of regarding it as an identificatiom 
of the interests of both kingdoms, ooasidered it W 
a total sarrender of th«ir iadependeaees by thw 
false and corrapted stataEmen, into the Wild rf 
their proud and powerful rival. The gentry of 
Scotland lodied on themselTes as robbed of their 
natural conseqneaee, and disgraced ia the eyes «f 
the oounlry ; the mercfaaDts and tradesmen lost tlw 
direct commeree between Scotland and fore^^ 
cmintries, without being, for a lengtJi of time, ^te 
to procure a share in a more profitable trade with 
the English colonies, althoagb ostensibly laid open 
to them. The poptdaoe in the towns, and the pea- 
sants throughout the kingdoni, ooaoeired the moat 
implacable dislike to the treaty ; factions, hitherto 
most bitterly opposed to each oiher, seemed ready 
to rise on the first opportunity whidi might occur 
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for breaking; it; and the cause of the Stewart family 
gained a host of new adherents, more from dislike 
to the Union than any partiality to the exiled 
prince. 

A long train of dangers and difficalties was the 
consequence, which tore Scotland to pieces witii 
ciyil discord, and exposed England also to mach 
mffering-. Three rebellions, two of which assumed 
a very alarming character, may, in a great measure, 
be set down to the unpopularity of this great na- 
tional act ; and the words, " Prosperity to Scotland, 
and no Union," is the farourite inscription to be 
foand on Scottish sword-blades, betwixt 1707 and 
1746. 

But altboagh the passions and prejudices of 
mankind could for a time delay and interrupt the 
adrantages to be derived from this most important 
national measure, it was not the gracious will of 
Providence that, being thas deferred, they should 
be nitimately lost. 

The unfortunate insurrection of 1745-6 entirely 
destroyed the hopes of the Scottish Jacobites, and 
occasioned the abolition of the hereditary jurisdic- 
tions and military tenures, which had been at once 
dangerous to the Government, and a great sonrce 
of oppression to the subject. This, though attend- 
ed with much individual suffering, was the final 
means of at once removing the badges of feudal 
tyranny, extinguishing civil war, and assimilating 
Scotland to the sister-country. Atler this period, 
the advantages of the Union were gradually per- 
ceived and fully experienced. 
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It was not, however, till the accession of his late 
Majesty,' that the beneficial effects uf this great 
national treaty were generally felt and recognised. 
From that period there was awaliened a spirit of 
industry formerly unknown in Scutland ; and ever 
since, the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
incalculably to their mutual benefit, have been 
gradually forgetting former subjeclg of discord, and 
nniting cordially, as one people, in the improve- 
' ment and defence of the island which they inhabit. 
This happy change from discord to friendship, — 
from war to peace, and from poverty and distress 
to nationn.! prosperity, was not attained without 
much peril and hazard ; and shunld I continue these 
volumes, from the period of the Union to that of the 
Accession of George the Third, I can promise you, 
ihe addition will be neither the least interesting; 
nor the least nseful, of your Grandfather's labours 
in your behalf. 

>[K. George III, ITGO.] 
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PREFATORY LETTER. 



TO HUGH LITTLEJOHN, ESQ. 



Mt dear Child, 

I HAVE now finished the task I had imposed 
on myself, of giving you an opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of the past events of 
Scottieh History ; and a bloody and tragic tale 
it has been. The generatioD of which I am 
an individual, and which, having now seen the 
second race of their- saccessors, must soon pre- 
pare to leave the scene, have been the first 
Scotsmen who appear likely to quit the stage 
of life, without witnessing either foreign or 
domestic war within their country. Our fa- 
thers beheld the civil convulsion of 1745-6, — 
the race who preceded them fiaw the commo- 
tions qf 1715, 1718, and the war of the Revo- 
Iutioaial66d-9. A third and earlier g 
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witnessed the two insurrections of Pentland 
Hills and Bothwell Bridge, and a fourth lived 
in the Woody times of the great Civil War ; a 
fifth had in memory the civil contests of James 
the Sixth's minority ; and a sixth race carries 
us back to the long period when the blessings 
of peace were totally unknown, and the state 
of constant hostility between England and Scot- 
land, was only interrupted hy insecure and ill- 
kept truces of a very few years' endurance. 

And even in your Grandfather's own time, 
though this country was fortunate enough to 
escape becoming the theatre of bloody conflict, 
yet we had only to look abroad to witness such 
extendv« &ceB«s of war and slaughter, snch sub- 
versi(m of established states, and extinction of 
ancient dynasties, aa if the European world 
was again about to return to the bondage of an 
universal empire. We have, therefore, had an 
unexpected, and almost unhoped-for escape 
£rom the evils of war in our own country, at 
tha expense of beholding from our island the 
general devastaldon of the Continent, with the 
freqaent alarm that v« oureelves w«re about to 
W involved in it. 

It is with siiiear« joy that I see a period ar- 
laved', ia winrh (h« ritiag geaeratioti iqay for 
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a time at least be less likely either to hear of, 
or to witness, the terrors of actoal war. Evea 
in the history of this Hnall and barren country 
of Scotland, men may read enough of its miso- 
ries, to make them regret how often they have 
been occasioned by the explosions of party 
spirit. I have avoided, particularly in this 
SDiall publica^on, every attempt to prejudice 
your mind in favour of any of those speculative 
opinions, which have been frequuitly the cause 
of onsbeatiiing the sword of civil discord. Some 
years benee, yon wilt, I hope, study with ac- 
curacy the history of Scotland, with a view to 
form your own opinion which of the contending 
parties were right or wrong;, and I hope you 
will then possess enough of judgment to per- 
ceive, that in political dilutes, wlucb, above 
all others, interest the passions, yon are not to 
expect that either the one party or the other 
are to be regarded as infallible ; and that you 
will remember that each particular action is to 
be judged of by Hb own (nrcumstances, and the 
motives of the actors, — not appcoved or con- 
demned in the gross, because it is a measure <^ 
any particular faction. The pree«Bt is not in- 
tended to be a controverEsal work. Indeed, if 
disputed points should be stated here as subjects 
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of discussion, there ia no space to argue them ; 
and all that could be brought forward would be 
the assertion of the author's own opinion, for 
which he is not entitled to claim any particular 
deference from other readers, and cert^nly ie 
not disposed to require it from you, or to desire 
that you should take upon his authority what 
should be the subject of your own investiga- 
tion. 

Like most men of some experience in life, I 
entertain undoubtedly my own opinions upon 
the great political questions of the present and 
of future times; but I have no desire to impress 
these on my juvenile readers. What I have 
presumed to offer is a general, and, it is hoped, 
not an uninteresting selection of facts, which 
may at a future time form B secure foundation 
for political sentiments. 

I am more anxious that the purpose of this 
work should be understood, because a friendly 
and indulgent critic,* whose general judgment 
has been but too partially pronounced in favour 
of the author, has in one point misunderstood 
my intentions. My friendly Aristarcbus, for 
such I must call him, has paid me the great 
compliment (which I may boast of having to 

Review for April, 1829. 
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my utmoBt ability deserved), that my little 
work conttdni no fault of commisdon ; tbat b 
to say, lie admits that I have not either con- 
cealed or faleified the truth of history in eon- 
troverted pointB, which, in my opinion, wsuJd. 
have been, eepedally in a work designed fut 
the use of youth, a most uopardonable crua& 
But he charges me with the offence of omisaoa, 
in leaving out inferences which he himsetf 
would haT« drawn &om the same facts, and 
which he seems to think are too obvious not to 
be discerned, and too Btnbborn to be refuted. 
It is, on the contrary, my opinion, and has been 
ever since 1 camf to years of understanding, 
that in many of these points his conclusions are 
liable to direct challenge, and in others to much 
modification. I must not, therefore, leave it ta 
be supposed that I have deserted my banners,^ 
because I have not at this time and place- 
thought it necessary to anfinri them. 

But I could not introduce political discus- 
sions into any elementary work designed to 
inspire a love of study. In mere mature 
years, the juvenile reader will have an oppor- 
tunity of forming his own judgment upon the 
points of controversy which have disturbed 
ottr history ; and I think he vrill probably find 
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that the spirit of party faction, far from making 
demigods of the one side, and fiends or fools 
of the otiier, is itself the blot and st^n of our 
annals — has produced under one shape or other 
its most tragic events — has blighted the char- 
acters of its best and wisest statesmen, and per- 
haps reserves for Britain at a future day, a re- 
petition of the evils with which it has already 
afflicted our fathers. 

That you, my dear child, and your contem- 
poraries, may escape so great an infliction, is 
the slDcere hope and prayer 

Of your afftctionate 

Grandfather.' 



• [Juhn Hugli Lockhut, t 
died Mote fail GrandfiEbcr, o. 
tderenth ycu of hii ig*.] 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

JUuluai ditlike Mtseen the Scolt and English — Divided 
Feeling in England in regard to the Vkion — Univemt 
Diicontentuiilh the Union in Scotland — Diipotitionamtmg 
all Partiei to restore the Stewart Family — Education and 
Character of the Chevalier de St George — FromUe of 
Louil XIV. tonipporitheclaimsqf the Ficmily of James 
II. — Intrigues of the Jacobite Emiisariei perplexing to 
the French King, who resolves to eucerlain the temper of 
the Country by an Agent of his amn. 

We are dow, my dear child, approaching a pe* 
riod more resembling our own than those through 
which I hare hitherto condncted you. In England, 
and in the Lowlands of Scotland, men ased the 
same language, possessed in a considerable degree 
the same habits of society, and lived under the same 
forms of goTernment, which have existed in Britain 
down to the present day. TheHighlaiiders,indeed, 
tetuned their ancient manners ; and although, fronc 
the establishment of forts and garrisons in their 
eonntry, the laws had much more power over them 
than formerly, so that they could no longer break 
out into the Bune excessesj they still remained, ia 
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their dreas, cuBtoms, m&nners, and language, mneb 
more like the original Scots id the reign of Mal- 
colm Canmore, than the Lowlanders uf the same 
period rssemhled their tutoerton of At nramleeiilli 
century. 

But though the Engliah and Lowland Scots ex- 
hibited little distinction in their manners and habita, 
excepting that those of the latter people indicated 
U» wealth or refinement of luxury, there woa no 
sympathy of feeling between them, and the recent 
meaiure of the Union had only an effect reaenbliag 
that of putting two qoarreUome dogs int* the aame 
oonplei, or two snllen horses into the uaie ydce. 
Habit may in courae of time teach diem to aecwn- 
modate themselves to each other; but the first con- 
sequence of the compulsory tie which unites diem 
is the feeling of aggravated hostility. 

The predominant prejudices of the English repre- 
sented the Scots, in the language of the celebrated 
Dean Swift,' as a poor, ferodons, and han|^ty 
people, detesting their English neigbbowi, sod 
looking iqian them as a species cf Egyptians wb«n> 
it was not woiy lawful bat eommeadabie to plunder. 

' [See poit. •' Tlie Public Spirit of tLe Wbigl," chip. IsiL 
— Swift, in bi) Rsmirki on Clirindan'i BnUrf of th> KvImI' 
lion, iodulgei in n tnin af inremit— igmtat tht BcnM, uung «Hb 
epilheta u " Bcottiili aMUDdfeli," " Belliili SeoRiih doft," 
"ClUHd ScoU for aTer," " Greedj Scotch ribelliain dog)," 
" Duut dii^dlictl Scot!,* "SooCtiih rebels ind be^nn;** and on 
.frbich Sir Wilter Scott rtmulu, " Tbg ludierennrnliBa of Ua 
«iec»^Dn> igiimi the ScotUih oition go » gntt n; to i«&(i«* 
tha effect of hit eeniura ; >od > lUtiTe of Scatlud a>a.y be juiti- 
ttai ia TBtuuDf them, *«a il but fbr AtX iMMm." — Swifz's 
W(>r;b,T. xiLf. 141.] 
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vfcether by open robbery or secret admires*. Tha 
poverty fff tbe Korth Britoni, and the humUe and 
patient Inbonr by whidi indmduats were fre<[Qently 
abeerved to amerg^ inim it, made tbem tiie objects 
«f eoDtempt to the English ; \rkile, on the other 
haitd, the iragabl« and tarbnient spirit of the na- 
tion, and a habitaal nse of arms, exposed them to 
avenioR and hatred. Thia pecuUar characteristic 
mu, at the time of the Union, Tery general in Soot- 
land. TbeHi£h]ander9,youmaftreniember,a1wayfi 
carried weapons, and if thought of at all by their 
santhem neighbonn, they mast bare been con- 
sidered as absolute and irrechiinable lavages. The 
Ltywlanders were alto nsed to araKi at this period, 
f» almost t^ whole Scottish nation had been 
tiained noder the Act of Seearity ; the popnlation 
was distributed into regiment*, and kept ready for 
notion ; and in the gloomy atut irritated state of 
mtnd in whi«h the Sects bad been placed by the 
DMuna^ment of the Union treaty, tbey sp<Ae of 
nathing more luradly and willingly than of war with 
England. The EngUah bad their especial reasons 
ftr dtsliking the Union. They did not, in general, 
fMl flattered by the intitUAte confederacy and iden- 
ttfleation of their own rich connUy and ciTilized 
Hihabitants with the boreal r^ion of the ^orth, 
and its rude and savage tribes. They were afraid 
ituc the craft, and paUent endurance of labour of 
the Scots, would give them more than tbeir share 
of the colonial trade which they had hitherto mo- 
I opslized la themselves. 
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Yet, though aach was the opinion held bythe 
Knglish in general, the more enlightened part of 
the nation, remembering the bloody wara which had 
so long desoUted Britain in its divided state, dated 
from the Union an era of peace and happiness to 
both conntries ; and, looking far into futurity, fore- 
saw a time when the national prejudices, which for 
the present ran so high, would die out or be eradi- 
cated like the weeds which deface the labours of 
the agricultnrist, and gire place to plenty and to 
peace. It was owing to the prevalence of such 
feelings, that the Duke of Queensberry, the prin- 
cipal negotiator of the treaty of Union, when he 
let^ Scotland for London after the measure was 
perfected, was received with the greatest distinc- 
tion in the English towns through which he passed. 
And when he approached the neighbourhood of 
London, many of the members of the two Houses 
came to meet and congratulate a statesman, who, hut 
for the guards that surrounded him, would, during 
tlie progress of the treaty, hare been destroyed by 
his countrymen in the streets of Edinburgh ! 

In England, therefore, the Union had its friends 
and partisans. In Scotland it was regarded with 
an almost universal feeling of discontent and dis- 
honour.' The Jacobite party, who had entertained 

' [ " A public ttumk^Ting vu proclaimed through Eagland ; 
■nd t, lolenin pror^uion woi made by tb« Queen to St PunlV 
ChuTch, on tha lit bC Ma;, when Ibe Vaina commenced. Ad- 
dieiHi from all psrH of England weie presented to the Qiieeo, 
on the succeia of an Union nhich her predeccHors. fur a century 
put, had attempted in vain ; and the pubUc jo; aoemed to tecaiTs 
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great hopes of eluding the act for settling the king- 
dom apon the family of Hanover, beheld them en- 
tirely blighted ; the Whiga, or Presbyterians, foand 
themselves forming part of a nation in winch Pre- 
lacy was an institution of the state ; the Country 
Party, who had nourished a rain but honourable idea 
of maintaining the independence of Scotland, now 
saw it, with all its symbols of ancient sovereignty, 
sunk and merged under the government of Eng- 
land. All the different professions and claasee of 
men saw each something in the obnoKions treaty, 
which affected their own interest. 

The nobles of an ancient and proad land, which 
they were wont to manage at their pleasnre, were 
now stripped of their legislative privilege, unless 
in as far as exercised, like the rights of a petty 
corporation, by a handful of delegates ; the smaller 
barons and gentry shared tfaeir humiliation, their 
little hand of representatives being too few, and 
their voices too feeble, to produce any weight in 
the British House of Commons, to which a small 
portion was admitted. 

The clergy's apprehension for their own system 
of church discipline was sensitively awakened, and 
their frequent warnings from the pulpit kept the 
terror of innovation before their congregations. 

The Scottish lawyers had equal reason for alarm. 
They witnessed what they considered as thedegra- 

no BbaUmfnt, aii»pt from ui appraluDaioii, tliat it might gpptai 
immodeiata or invidioui ti> th« Scoti. But i lullep and inflnt- 

guiicd di>cODt*nl."-^L«iNG, y, ii. p. 340.] 
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&tion of their profMsion, andof thelatrs, to tUeex^ 
poailton of which they had been bred np. They Mir 
their Bupretne civil court, which had spurned at the 
idaa of having their decrees reviewed even in the 
Pariiament, now subjected to appeal to the British 
Hoase of Peers ; a body who could be expected 
to know little of law at all, and in which the Chan- 
.cellw, who presided, wag trwned in the jurisprn- 
denee of another country. Besides, when the 
(ceptre departed from S«otIuid, and the lawgiver 
no loBger sate at h«r feet, it wag likely that her 
municipal regulations sliould be gradually assimi- 
lated to dwsfl of ^England, and that her lawyers 
riianld by degrees be laid aside and rendered use- 
less, by the infroduction of the institntiong of a 
foreign cointry which were gtrange to their 
atudiea. 

The merdtants and trading portion of Scotland 
also fbnad grievances in the Union peculiar to 
tJiemgelves. The privileges which admitted the 
ScoU into the colonial trade of England, only re- 
presented the apples of Tantalus, go long as local 
prejudices, want of stock, and all the difficulties 
inoident to forcing capital into a new channel, or 
line of bnunegg, obslructed their benefiting by them. 
On the otiter hand, t^ey lost all the advantage of 
their foreigH trade whenever their traffic became 
ohgtructed by the imposition c^ English duties. 
They lost, at the same time, a beneficial, though 
illicit trade, with England itself, which took place 
in consequence of foreign commodities being so 
mnch cheaper in Scotland. Lastly, the establish- 
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ment of tno Boards of Cnatoms and Excise, with 
the iiitrodDction of a shoal of officers, all Eug-lish- 
men, and, it wat said, freqoently men of indifferent 
and loose charactar,' was severely felt by the com- 
mercial part of a nation, whose poverty had hi^er- 
lo kept them toleralily free from taxition. 

The tradesmeB aad citiieng were injured in the 
tenderest point, by the general emigration of fa- 
milies of rank and condition, who natarally went 
to reside in London, not only to attend their duties 
in Parliament, but to watch for those opprn'tunities 
of receiving' favours which are only to be obtained 
by being constantly near the sonrce of preferment ; 
not to mention nnmerons families of consequence, 
who went to the metropolis merely for iiuhion'a 
sake. This general emigration natnraily drained 
Scotland of the income of the non-residenta, who 
expended their fortunes among- strangers, to the 
prejndice of those of their country folic, who had 
formerly lived by supplying them with necessaries 
or luxuries. 

The agricnltural interest was eqnally affected by 
the scarcity of money, which the new laws, the 

'[" TheM wms, generally ^oJoBf, the vary icunj tad at- 
lUglia of tbit conntry, whiob remuntwrt me of a Terj good ttorj. 
* Some tioie thereafter, a Scols inarchuit trsvelliDg in Ei^UdiI, 
and shoniog lome apprehensions of hring cobbed, hia liodlailj 
told him ha waa in no hazard, for all ihs highnajmen wer« gone; 
and upna hia inquiring how that came about, Whj, Inilji re- 
plied alifl^ Ibey are all gone to your counLry to get placea.^— > 
Theae fellowi treated the natives »ith all the cnatempt, ind ex«- 
eutad the new lava with all the rigour usaginsbla." — LocKBAKl 
Papen, vol. i. pp. 3i3-4.] 
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money drawn by emigrants from their Scottish 
estates, to meet the onwonted expenses of London, 
the decay of external commerce, and of internal 
trade, all contributed to produce. 

Besides these peculiar grievances which aSected 
certain classes or professions, the Scots felt gene- 
rally the degradation, as they conceived it, of their 
country being rendered the subservient ally of the 
state, of which, though infinitely more powerful, 
they had resisted the efforts for the space of two 
thousand years. The poorest and meanest, as well 
as the richest and most noble, felt that he shared 
the national honour ; and the former was even 
more deeply interested in preserving it untarnislied 
than the latter, because he had no dignity or con- 
sideration due to him personally or individually, 
beyond that which belonged to him as a native of 
Scotland. 

There was, therefore, nothing save discontent 
and lamentation to be heard throughout Scotland, 
and men of every class vented their complaints 
against the Union the more loudly, because their 
sense of personal grievances might be concealed 
and yet indulged nnder popular declamations con- 
cerning the dislionour done to the country. 

To all these subjects of complaint there lay ob- 
vious answers, grounded on the future benefits 
which the Union was calculated to produce, and 
the prospect of the advantages which have since 
arisen from it. But at the time immediately suc- 
ceeding that treaty, these benefits were only the 
subject of distant and doubtful speculation, while 
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the immediate evils vrliicli we have detniled were 
present, tangible, anil certain. There was a want 
of advocates for the Union, as well as of arguments 
having' immediate and direct cogency. A conai- 
derable number of the regular clergy, indeed, who 
did not share the feverish apprehensions of prelatic 
innOTHtion, which was a bugbear to the majority 
of their order, concluded it was the sounder policy 
to adhere to the Union with England, under the 
sovereignty of a Protestant prince, than to bring 
back, under King James VII., the evils in church 
and state which had occasioned the downfall of his 
father. But by such arguments, the ministers who 
used them only lowered themselves in the eyes of 
the people, who petulantly replied to their pastors, 
that none had been more loud than they against 
the Union, until they had gat their own manses,' 
glebes, and stipends' assured to them ; although* 
that being done, they were now contented to yield 
up the civil rights of the Scottish monarchy, and 
endanger the stability of the Scottish church. Their 
headers abandoned the kirks, and refused to attend 
the religious ordinances of such clergymen as 
favoured the Union, and went in crowds to wait 
upon the doctrines of those who preached against 
the treaty with the same zeal with which they had 
formerly magnified the Covenant. Almost all the 
dissenting and Cameronian ministers were anti- 
unionists, and some of the more enthusiastic wer« 
go peculiarly vehement, that long after the contro- 

' Anffliet—'PutoDtSf, ' Aitslix—Tiitn. 
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veny had fallen asleep, I hare heard tny ^and- 
father say (for your grandfather, Mr Hugh Little- 
jobn, bad a grandfather in his time), that he had 
heard an old clergyman confeas he could never 
bring his sermon, upon whaterer subject, to a con- 
diuion, without having what he called a Maud, that 
is s dap, at the Union. 

If the months of the clergymen who advocated 
the treaty were stopped by reproaches of personal 
intaresti widi far more justice were those reproach- 
es applied to the greater part of the civil states- 
men, hy whom the meuure had been carried 
through and completed. The people of Scotland 
would not hear these gentlemen so much as speak 
upon the great incorporating alliance, for the ac- 
complishment of which they had labonred so ef- 
fectually. Be the event of the Union what it would, 
the objection was perasnal to many of those states- 
men hy wham it was carried through, that they had 
pressed the destruction of Scottish independence, 
which it necessarily involved, for private and sel- 
fish reasons, resolving into the gratification of their 
own amhilxMi or avariee. They were twitted with 
the meanness of their conduct even in the Parlia- 
nent of Britain. A tax npon linen cloth, the staple 
coBimsdlty of Scotland, having been proposed in 
the HoHseof Commons, was resisted by Mr Baillie 
of Jerviswood, and other Scottish members, favour- 
's of the Uniou, onlil Mr Harley, who had been 
Secretary of State during the treaty, stood up, and 
cut short the debate, by saying, " Have we not 
bought the SooU, and did we not acquire a right 
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to tax them ? or for what other porpose did we 
give the equivalent F" Locldiart of Gunwatb iirosa 
in reply, aod said, he was glad to hear it plainly 
acknowledged that the Union had been « matter of 
bargain, and that Scotland hod been bougiit and 
sold on that memorable occaaioB ; but he was 
surprised to hear so great a jnaiwger in the traffic 
name the equiralentB ai the price, aiaee the rere- 
nue of Scotland itself being burdened in relief of 
that Sam, no price had been in &ct p^d, but what 
must ultimately be discharged bf Scotland from 
her own funds. 

The detestation of the treaty being for the pr^ 
sent the ruling passion of the times, ^1 other dis- 
tinctions of patty, and even of religious opinions in 
Scotland, were laid aside, and a singular coalitioa 
took place, in which Episcopalians, Fresbyteriansi 
Cavaliers, and many friends of the Bevolutioa, 
drowned all former hostility in the predominant 
aversion to the Union. Eveu the Cameroniuis, 
who now formed a powerful body in the state, re- 
ttuned the same seal against the Union when esta- 
blished, which had induced thera to rne in anna 
against it while it was in progress.' 

It was evident^ that the treaty of Union conld 
not be abolished without a conuter-re volution ; and 
for a time almost all the inhabitants of Scotland 

' [" T%e™ wv nm an of ■ Aainud Ait flid Dot now 
dfldKi* for tMa Mimff t n*f , thfl PTMbjtnivH ud Cuii«rauu> 

w«i« willing to pui otei (lie objeeCiDn of bit bainn PufiiB; fw, 
■aid ibtj (acearding 10 tbeir picdeitiniting prindplH). God lavf 
canwrt him, oi ha city ban PtotnCurt duldnn, but the Vraam 
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were disposed to join unanimoosly in the Restora- 
tion, as it vras called, of James the Second's son, 
to the throne of his fathers ; and had his ally, the 
King of France, been hearty in his cause, or his 
Scottish partisans more united among themselvesj 
or any leader amongst them possessed ot distin- 
guished talent, the Stewart family might have re- 
possessed themselves of their ancient domain uf 
Scotland, and perhaps of England also. To un- 
derstand the circumstances by which that hope was 
disappointed, it is necessary to look back on the 
history of James II., and to take some notice of 
the character and situation of his son. 

The Chevalier de Saint George, as he was called 
by a conventional name, which neither gave nor 
denied liis royal pretensions, was that unfovtun.ite 
child of James II., whose birth, which ought in 
ordinary cases to have been the support of his 
father's throne, became hy perverse chance the 
strongest incentive for pressing forward the Re- 
volution. He lost his hopes of a kingdom, there- 
fore, and was exiled from his native country, ere 
he knew what the words country or kingdom sig- 
nified, and lived at the court of Saint Germains, 
where Louis XIV. permitted his father to main- 
tun a hollow pageant of royalty. Thus the son 
of James II. was brought up in what is generally 
admitted to be the very worst way ia which a 
prince can be educated ; that is, he was surronnded 
by all the pomp and external ceremony of imagi- 
nary royalty, without learning by experience any 
part of its real duties or actual boiiueu. Idle and 
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discontented mep, who formed the mimicry of a 
couDcil) and played the part of ministers, were as 
deeply engaged in political intrigues for ideal offi- 
ces and dignities at the court of Saint Germains, 
as if actUril rank or emolument had attended them, 
— as reduced gamblers have been known to spend 
days and nights in play, although too poor to stake 
any thing on the issue of the game. 

It IS no doabt true, that the versatility of the 
statesmen of England, including some great names, 
offers a certain degree of apology for the cabinet 
of the dethroned prince, to an extent even to justify 
the hopes that a counter-revolution would soon take 
place, and realize the expectations of the St Ger- 
mains courtiers. It is a misfortune necessarily 
attending the success of any of those momentous 
changes of government, which, innovating upon the 
constitution of a country, are termed revolutions, 
that the new establishment of things cannot for 
some time attain that degree of respect and vene- 
ration which antiquity can alone impress. Evils 
are felt under the new government, as they must 
under every human institution, and men readily 
reconcile their minds to correct them, either by 
adopting further alterations, or by returning to that 
order of things which they have so lately seen iu 
existence. That which is new itself, may, it is 
supposed, be subjected to further innovations with- 
out inconvenience, and if these are deemed essen- 
tial and necessary, or even advantageous, there 
seems to ardent and turbulent spirits little reason 
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to doubt, tliat the force which hu tncceeded so 
lately in destroying' the institutiona which had the 
venerable unction of antiquity, may be equally 
sucuessfal in altering or remodelliagf that which has 
been the work of the present gsneratian, perhaps 
of the very statesmen who are bow desiroos of 
innovating; upon it. W^ith tbig disposition to change 
still further what has been recently the snbject of 
alteration, mingle other passions. There must 
always be many of those that have been active )■ 
a recent revolntion, who have not derived the per- 
sonal advantages which tbey were OBtitled, or, 
which is the same thing, thought themselves en- 
titled, to expect. Such disappointed men arc apt, 
in their resentment, to ikink that it depends m^y 
upon themselves to pnll down what they have as- 
sisted to build, and to rebuild the stPHctnre in the 
destruction of which they have been so lately assist- 
ants. This was in the utnMst extent evinced ofttT 
the English Revolution. Not «ily subordinata 
agents, who had been active in the Revolution, imt 
some men of the highest and ntmt dietingmished 
talents, were indnced to enter into phrts for dte 
restoration of the Stewarts. Marlborough, Cu-- 
marthen, and Lord Rusiell, were ini[Jicatcd in a 
correspondeaoe with France \» 1692 ; nod indeed, 
throaghout tbe teigns of William III. and Queen 
Anne, many men of consequettoe, not willing ex- 
plicitly to lend themselves to eaoDter-revtdutionary 
plots were yet not reluctant to receive pn^ects, 
letter^ aad prombes fc«m the ex-king, and rMnm 
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in exchange vague expressiona of good-will for the 
cause of their old monarch, and respect for his 

It 19 no wonder, therefore, that the Jacobite 
ministers at St Germains were by such negotiations 
rendered confident tiint a tuunter-r evolution wag 
approaching, or that they intrigued fur their share 
in the honours and power which they conceived 
would be very soon at their master's disposal. In 
this they might, indeed, have resembled the hunters 
in the fable, who sold the bear's hide before they 
had killed him ; but, on the other hand, they were 
less like simpletons who spend their time in gam- 
bling for nothing, than eager gamesters who play 
for a stake, which, though they do not yet possess, 
they soon expect to have at their disposal. 

Amid such petty and empty feuds, it was not 
likely that the son of James 11. should greatly 
augment the strength of mind of which nature had 
given him bnt a small share, especially as his father 
had laid aside those habits of business with which, 
he was once familiar, and, resigning all hopes of his 
restoration, had abandoned himself entirely to the 
severities of ascetic devotion. From his advice and 
example, therefore, the Chevalier de St George 
could derive no advantage ; and Heaven had not 
granted him the talents which supply the place of 
insCrnction. 

The heir of this ancient line was not, however, 
deficient in the external qualities which associate 
well with such distinguished claims. He was of 
tall stature, and possessed a nobl^ formed counts- 

VOL. szv. I 
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nance, and coarteons manners. He hod made one 
or two campaigra witk applanse, and ihowed no 
defidency of conrage, if he did not display much 
energy. He appears to hare been geod-hvtaoared, 
icind, and tractable. In short, bom en a throne, 
and with jndicions mmiaters, be migitt have JMen a 
popular prinee ; bat ha had not the qnalitiea neces- 
sary either to win or to r^ain a lungdon. 
Immediately before the death ol im nnfortonate 

ftttber, the Chevalier de St George was 
17^ 'consigned to the protecden of Lonis 

XIV., in an afiecting niKuier. The 
French monarch came for the last time to bid 
adieu to his nnfortunate ally when stretched on bis 
deathbed. Affected by the pathos of the scene, 
and possessing in reality a portion ef that royal 
magnanimity by n-hich he was so ambitions of 
being distingoished, Lotus declared pablicly his 
purpose to realise the title <rf Ins &iend*i son, as 
beir to the throne <tf Britain, and tidce his family 
nnder bis protection. The ^ing prince iui£ raised 
bimself from his bed, and endearonred to speak lus 
l^stitude ; bnt his failing accents were drowned in 
a mnrmur of mingled grief and joy, which broke 
from his faithful foUowers. They were melted 
into tears, in which Lonis himself joined. And 
thus was given, in a monMBt of enthasiaam, a pro- 
mise of support which the French King had after- 
wards reason to repent of, as be could not grace- 
fully shake off an engagement contracted nnder 
snch drcmnstanees of affecting scdemnity ; al- 
thongh in afW periods of his reign, he was little 
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able to supply the Cheralier de St Geof^e trith 
SDch raccoBTs as lus prMnige had entitled that 
princa to expect. 

Sjoaia waa particniarly embarrsned by the nn- 
menma plena and ecbeaies for the inraaion of Scot- 
land and England, proposed either by real Jaco^ 
itea eager to distingniBh themielves by their zeal, 
or by adrentnren, who, like the noted Captain 
Simon Fraaer, aggnmed that character, so as to be 
enabled either to forward the Chevalier de St 
Geoi^'a interest, or betray hia purpose to the 
English Ministry, whichever might best advance 
die interest of the emiwary. This Captain Fraser 
(afterwards the celebrated Lord Lovat) wa« looked 
npon with coldness by the Chevalier and Lord 
MiddletOQ, his secretary, but he guned the confi- 
dence of Mary of E»t6, the widow of James 11. 
Being at length, through her influence, despatched 
to Scotland, Eraser trafficked openly with both 
parties ; and although, whilst travelling through 
the Highlands, he held the character and language 
of a highflying Jacobite, and privately betrayed 
whatever he could worm oat of them to the Dnke 
of Qneensberry, then the royal commissioner and 
representative of Qaeen Anne, he had neverthe> 
leas the audacity to retnm to France, and nse the 
language of an injured and innocent man, till he 
was tlirown into the Bastile for his double dealing. 
It is probable that this interlude of Captain Eraser, 
which happened in 1703, contributed to give Lonig 
a distrust of Scottish Jacobite agents, and inclined 
faim, notwitlutanding the general reports of diia^ 
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fSection to Qneen Anne's goremment, to try the 
temper of the country by an agent of hU own, be- 
fore resolving to give any considerable assistance 
towards an inrasion, which his wars in Flanders, 
and the victories of Marlborongh, rendered him ill 
able to undertake. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

1 The ^nril ofJacohitism kept athe by tie improper man- 
ner in which tic Treali/ of Union mat concluded — 
Minion of IAevl.~ Cal. Hooke Jrom France to ptomnle 
a.RebelUon in Scotla-ndState of the Jacobite Parly 
under the Dukei of Alkole and Hajnilioji — Preparaliont 
of the French King for an Expedition in behalf of il-c 
Chevalier, and Arrival of ike Qievalier at Dankirk to 
Join it — General Alarm ia England — Sailing of the 
French Fleet— Their arrival in tlie Frith of Forth, and 
Setunt to Dankiri, withont Landing — Vacill(Uing Con- 
duct of the Duhe of Hamilton^ Trial and Acquittal of 
the Stirlingthire Jacobiles — Iiitroduetton of Comniistiont 
of Oyer and Terminer into Scotland — Abolititm of Ex- 
aminationt by Torture — Penattiei formerly annexed to 
Gael of High Treaion, 

[1707-8,] 

There are two reflectioDa which arite from wh&t 
we hsTO stated in the former chapter, too natural 
to escape obaerration. 

In the first place, we are led to conclude that oil 
leagnes or treaties between nations, which are de- 
signed to he permanent, should be grounded not 
oalj on equitable, but on liberal principles. IVhat- 
ever advantages are assumed from the superior 
strength, or more insidiougty attained by the sape- 
lior conning, of one party or the other, operate aa 
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to many principles of decay, by which tlie security 
of the league is greatly endangered, if not actually 
destroyed. There can be no doobt that the open 
corruption and precipitate violence with which the 
Union was forced on, retarded for two generations 
the benefits which would otherwise have arisen 
&am it ; and that resentment, not so much against 
the meaaore itself, as gainst the diaadvantsgeoua 
terms granted to Scotland, gave rise to two, or, 
taking into account the battle of Glenshiel, to three 
civil wars, with all the peculiar miseries which at- 
tended them. The personal adherence of many 
indiTidaals to the Stewart family might hare pre- 
served Jacobite sentiments for a generation, but 
wonld scarce have bad intensity su£Scient to kindle 
a general flame in the conntry, bad not the sense 
of the nojost and illiberal manner in which the 
Union wag conclnded, come in ^d of the zeal of 
the Jacobites, to create a general or formidable 
attack on the existing Govavmeni;. As the case 
actually stood, we sh^ presently see how narrowly 
the Union itself escaped destruction, and the nation 
a Gonnter-revelntion. 

Tlus conducts as to the second remark, which I 
wish you to attend to, namely, bow that, with all 
the facilities of intercourse afforded by the manners 
of modem nations, it nevertheless is extremely 
difficult far one government to obtun what they 
may coneidmr as trustworthy information concern- 
ing the internal afiairt and actual condition of an- 
otber, eitiier from the statements of partisans, who 
prvfitM tbeBsdrei in league with the state which 
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makes- the enquiry, or from agents of their own, 
sent on purpose to piirsH« the inrestigation. The 
first class of iufbrmants d«ceire tbeir correspond- 
ents and tbemselvee, by the warm and aangiiine 
Tiew which they take of Uie strength and import 
anee of t]ieir own party ; the last are incapable of 
forming a correct jadgment of what they see and 
hear, for want of that habitu^ and fomiliar know- 
ledge of the manaers of a conntry which is neces- 
sary to enable t&em to judge what pecnliar allow- 
ances onght to be made, and what epedal restric- 
tions may be necessary, in interpreting the language 
of those with whom they commoiiicate on the sub- 
ject of their mission. 

This was exemplified in the enqairies institsted 
by Louis XIY. for ascertuning the exact disposi- 
tion of the people of Scotland towards the Cheva- 
lier do St George. The agent employed by tiie 
French monarch was Lieutenant-ooloBel H«oke, 
nn Englishman of good family. This ^eBtleman 
followed King James II. to France, and was there 
received into the service of Lmhs XIV. to which 
he seems to have become so much attached as to 
have been c«mparatively indifierent to that of the 
son of his former master. His instmctions from 
the French King were, to engage the Scots who. 
might be disposed for an insurrection as deeply as 
possible to France, hat to aroid precise promises, 
by which he might oompromiae Fraaoe in any cor- 
responding obligation respecting assistance or sop- 
pliei. In a word, the Jacobite w aDti-anioniit 
party were to bare leave from Louis to attempt a 
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rebellion agnintt Queen Anne, at tbeir own proper 
risk, providing; tlie Grand Monarque, ta lie was 
generally termed, should be no further bound to 
aid them in the enterprise, or protect them in case 
of its failure, than he should think consistent with 
his magnanimity, and conrenient for his Bfiatrs. 
This was no doubt a bargsin by which nothing 
'Could be lost by France, but it liad been made with 
too great anxiety to avoid hazard, to be attended 
with much chance of gaining by it. 

With these instructionB Colonel Hooka departed 
for Scotland in the end of February or beginning 
of March 1707, where he found, as bad been de- 
scribed by the correspondence kept up with the 
Scots, different classes of people eager to join in an 
insurrection, with the purpose of breaking the Union, 
and restoring the Stewart family to the throne. 
We must first mention the state in which be found 
the Jacobite party, with whom principally he came 
to communicate. 

This party, which, as it now included the Country 
faction, and all others who favoured the dissolotion 
of the Union, was much more universally extended 
than at any other period in Scottish history, either 
before or afterwards, was divided into two parties, 
having for their heads the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Athole, noblemen who stood in opposition to each 
odier in claiming the title of the leader of the 
Jacobite interests. If these two great men were 
to be estimated according to their fidelity to the 
cause which they had espoused, their pretensions 
were tolerably equal, for neither of them conid lay 
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much claim lo the honour dae to political uonsiat* 
. ency. The conduct of Athole during the Revolu- 
tion had been totally adverse to the royal intereat ; 
and that of the Duke of Hamilton, on his part^ 
though affecting to act as head of the opposition to 
the Union, was such as to induce some suspicion 
that he was in league with the Government ; since, 
whenever a decisive stand was to be made, Hamil- 
ton was sure to find some reason, better or worse, 
to avoid coming to extremities with the opposite 
party. Notwithstanding snch repeated acta of de- 
fection on the part of these great dukes, their rank, 
talents, and the reliance on their general sincerity 
in the Jacobite cause, occasioned men of that party 
to attach themselves as partisans to one or other of 
them. It was natural that, generally speaking, men 
should choose for their leader the most influential 
person in whose neighbourhood they themselves 
resided or had their property ; and thus the High- 
land Jacobites beyond the Tay rallied under the 
Duke of Athole ; those of the south and west, under 
the Duke of Hamilton. From this it also followed, 
that the two divisions of the same faction, being of 
different provinces, and in different circumstances, 
held separate opinions as to the conrse to be pur- 
sued in the intended restoration. 

The northern Jacobites, who had more power 
of raising men, and less of levying money, than 
those of the south, were for rushing at once into 
war without any delay, or stipulation of foreign as- 
sistance ; and without further aid than their own 
good hearts and ready swords, expressed themselroi 
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determined to place on the throne him whom diey 
termed the lawful heir. 

When Hooke entered into correapondence widi 
this cbwB of the Jacobite party, he foand it easy to 
indace thera to dispense with uiy epedal or preeiM 
stipnlationa eoncerning the amonnt of the ancconrt 
to he fiirnished by France, whether in the shape of 
arm*, money, or auxiliaries, «o soon a* he repre- 
sented to titerp that any specific negotiation of thii 
kind would be indelicate and nnhiindsonie te the 
Sing of France, and probably diminish his indina- 
tioB to serre the Chevalier de St George. On this 
point of pretended delicacy were iJtese poer g;en- 
tletnen induced to pledge thenuelres to risks likely 
to prove fatal to tliemeelreB, Aeir rank, and th^r 
poMuity, without any of thereuon^^ precautions 
which were absolutely necessary to save tb«n from 
destrnetion. 

But when the Duke of Hamilton (by his Secre- 
tary), Lord Kilsythe, Lockhart of Camwath, Coch- 
rane of Kilnaronock, and other leaders anmn^ lJt« 
Jacobites of the west, had a conference with Colon«I 
Hooke, their answers were of a different tenor. 
They thought that to render the plan of insarreo- 
tion at all feawble, there should be a distinct eK- 
gagement on the part of the Kii^ of France, to 
send ever the Chevalier de St George to Scotland, 
with an auxiliary army of ten, or, at the very least, 
of eagbt thousand men. Colonel Hooke used very 
haaghty language in answer te this demand, which 
be termed a " presuming to give advice to Louis 
XIV. hewtoatanBgehisownaSiirs;'' as if it had 
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not been the bnnness of the Jaoobites tbemselm 
to leam to what eicteDt they were to expect sop- 
pwt, before ntaiang their lands sndlireB in eu dan- 
geroDS an enterprise.' 

The exteBt of Colonel Hooke's anooeaa was ob- 
taining a memorial, signed by ten lords and chieft,* 
acting in the name, as they state, of the balk rf 
the nation, but particularly of thirty persons of 
distinction, from wfaom they had speiW mandates, 
in whi<^ paper they agreed that upon the arriral 
of die Chevalier de St George, the; would make 
hiat matter of Scotland, which was eDtir«ly in his 
interest, and imnediately thereafter proceed to 
raise an army of twenty- five thooaand foot, uid five 
thoosand horse. With this force tbey proposed 
to mareh into England, seise npon Newcastle, uid 
distress the City of London by interrapting the 

' [" I beggtd of them to reawiubet," uyi Cdonel fiooke, 
" thtt tbcy lud to do will) ■ priaco of tlw utmort penetntion, 
lAo will navar nSet hunialf to be impaHd opon { tbtt it would 
not look wall in tbaia tb bs tfr^ti'-g him «bat su tui iutsnat ; 
tb*t M they could not gire ma itamot ia aoppott of their demand^ 

As; expect tint lo na>k srgiunaiita ahould make u impiunoa 
Ofoa hie nujeit;.'' — " I uMwettd them that I elwafikept to llie 
tcima of my iminuitiaiu, to promiee tbam all that I judged ne- 
oeuuj — that 6000 meo weia not euScient to make heed againet 
tba enemy, and that if thej could not tnut to the bisTei? of 
their notiDD, I ednaod them not to praewul« their deugn." — 
Siertt BiHorg of Colaui Hosttt Negotiationti vriaat by 
kinudf. 8vo. 1760. Pp. Ba_fi3.] 

■ [" The ten who iLgned the Memorial were Lorda Errol, 
Paomura, Stormont, aaid fGniuiird ; OgilvH of Bojoe, Monj of 
AbeioainHa. S. Keith, for the Bwl Muiichall, Diummond of 
Logie, Fodieringham of Poutie, ud losei of Coiloun."— 
BAd. p. 91.] 
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coal trade. They stated their hope that the King 
would send with the Chevalier an aaxiliary army 
of at leagt five thousand men, some officers, and a 
general of high rank, such as tlie Scottish nobles 
would not scruple to obey. The Duke of Ber- 
wick, a natural ion of the late king, and a general 
of first-rate talent, was particularly fixed upon. 
They also complained of a want of field-pieces, 
battering-cannon, and arms of every kind, and 
stated their desire of a supply. And lastly, they 
dwelt upon the need they had of a subsidy of six 
hundred thousand livres, to enable them to begin 
the war. But they stated these in the shape of 
humble requests, rather than demands or conditions, 
and submitted tfaemselves in the same memorial to 
any modification or alteration of the terms, which 
might render them more acceptable to King Louis. 
Tlius Hooke made good the important point in his 
instructions, which enjoined him to take the Scot- 
tish Jacobites Imund as far as possible to the King 
of France, while he should on no account enter 
into any negotiations which might bind his Ma- 
jesty to any counter-stipulations. Louis showed 
considerable address in playing this game, as 
it is vulgarly called, of Fast and Loose, giving 
every reasou to conclude that his ministers, if not 
the sovereign himself, looked less upon the inva- 
sion of Scotland as the means of effecting a coun- 
ter-revolution, than in the light of a diversion, 
which would oblige the British to withdraw a largo 
proportion of the troops which they employed in 
Flanders, and thus obtain a superiority for France 
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on the general theatre of war. With this purpose, 
and to take the cliance, doubtless, of fortunate 
event*, and tlie generally discontented state of 
Scotland, the French court received and discTissed 
at their leisure the prodigal offer of the Scottish 

At length, after many delays, the French monarcli 
actually determined upon making an effort. It was 
resolved to send to Scotland the heir of the ancient 
Icings of that country, with a body of about five or 
six thousand men, being the force thought neces- 
sary by the faction of Atbole — that of Hamilton 
having demanded eight thousand men at the very 
least. It was agreed that the Chevalier de St 
George should embark at Dunkirk with this little 
army, and that the fleet should be placed under the 
command of the Comte de Forbin, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by several nftval exploits. 

When the plan was communicated by Monsieur 
de Chamillard, then minister fur naval affairs, the 
commodore stated numerous objections to throw- 
ing so large a force ashore on the naked beach, 
without being assured of possessing a single har- 
bour, or fortified place, which miglit serve them for 
a defence against the troops which the English Go- 
vernment would presently despatch against them. 
*< If," pursued Forbin, " you have five thousand 
troops to throw awny on a desperate expedition, 
give me the command of them; I will embark 
them in shallops and light vessels, and I will sur- 
prise Amsterdam, and, by destroying the com> 
merce of the Dutch capital, take away all meaii» 
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and desire on the part of the United ProTincet to 
continue the war." — " Let na bare no more of 
this," replied the Miniiter ; ■' yon are called upon 
to exeente the King's commands, not to diutus 
them. His Majesty has promised to the King and 
Qneen Dowager of England (the Chevalier de St 
Creerge end Mary d'fist^) that be is to give them 
the stipulated assistance, and yon are honoured 
with the task of folfilling hia royal word'' To 
hear was to obey, and the Comte de Forbin set 
himself about the execntion of the design intrusted 
to him ; but with a secret reluctance, which boded 
it] tor the expedition, since, in bold undertakings, 
success is chiefly insured by tbe zeal, confidence, 
and hearty co-operation of those to whom the exe* 
«ntion is committed. Porbin was so far frem being 
satisfied with the commission assigned him, that 
he started a tltousand difficulties and obstai^es, all 
«f which be was about to repeat to the Monarch 
himself ia a private interview, when Louis, ob- 
serving the turn of his conversuion, cut his res- 
tive admiral short by telling him, that he was 
busy at that moment, and wished him a good 
voyage. 

The commander of the land forces was the 
Comte de Gass^ who afterwards bore the title of 
Marechal de Matignon. Twelve battalions were 
embarked on board of eight ships o£ the line and 
twenty-four frigates, besides transports and shal- 
lops for disembarkation. The King of France 
displayed his magnificence, by supplying the Che- 
valier de St George with a royal wardrobe, ser- 
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TiCM ofg^d and silver plate, rich liveriea for fan 
attenduiti, gplendid nnirorms for his foards, and all 
extranal appurtenances befitting the rank of a sot^- 
reign [whice. At parting, Lonii beatowed on Ua 
l^est a Bword, haviiig its hilt eet with diamonds 
and, with that felicity of complinent which was 
natnral to him above all other princes, expretaed, as 
the best wish be conld bestow upoa his departing 
friend, his hope that they might never meet again. 
It was (Miinons that Xionis nsed the same Inm of 
courtesy in bidding adieu to the Chevalier's &tker, 
previous lo the battle of La Hogne. 

The Chevalier departed for Dnnlcirk, and OB- 
barked the tro^M ; and thss i«r all had been eao- 
ducted widi sa^ perfect secrecy, that England was 
totally DBaware t^ the attempt which was medita- 
ted.' B«t an acrident at the same time retarded 
the enterprise) and made it public. This was the 
illness of the Chevalier de St George, who wai 
seized with the measles. It could then no longer 
remain a secret that he was lying sick in Dunkirk 
with the purpose of heading an expedition, for 
which the troops were already embarked. 

It was scarcely possible to imagine a conntry 



'["It™n«tto, 


1 mind*," uji Gaoige Loekhaft, " &at 


N<>i.gd«1.7ud»m 


taj off-pua did not brmg all to light, uid 


cuioB aitlur tfaes, oi 


r«t laul afl8[w«d>, nbto themttampt waa 



, the TDia of mtaj peopla : foi iha dsnga 
•ed of Id eommoa 
d prooft tbould b« 
V to hn« bugsd muij liomU mn.''— Pajxr*, to1> i. ;. 
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more nnprepared for sack an nttack than Eng;land, 
nnless it were Scotland. The great majority of 
the English army were then in Fiandera. There 
only remained within the kingdom five thousand 
men, and these chiefly new levies. The situation 
of Scotland was still more defenceless. Edinbargh 
cnstle was alike anfurnished with garrison, artillery, 
ammnnition, and stores. There were not in the 
country above two thousand regular soldiers, and 
these were Scottish regiments, whose fidelity was 
very little to be reckoned upon, if there shonid, 
as was probable, be a general insurrection of theii; 
conntrymeii. The panic in London was great, at 
court, in camp, and in city : there was also an un- 
precedented run on the Bank, which, unless that 
great national institution had been supported by an 
association of wealthy British and foreign mer- 
chants, must have given a severe shock to public 
credit.' The consternation was the more over- 
whelming, that the great men in England were 
jealons of each other, and, not believing that the 
Chevalier would have ventured over upon the en- 

' [" The Losi Tnaani agaiteA to the director! of Ihs BanV, 
OM bet Majesty would »Uob, for sLi montiis, an intoreat of lis 
per c«nC upua their billd, which woa double the usual rate ; and 
conaider^e aume of nioaej were offered to them by thia noble' 
man, u iieU lu bj the Dukes of Matlborougfa, Newcaetle, and 
Someiset. The French, Dutch, and Jewi.h mercbuiH, wboiB 
interest vaa in a peculiar mauner connected irith the safety of tho 
Bulk, exerted themselves for its support ; and the direeton ha- 
ving called in titeuty per cent upon their capital stock, were en- 
abled to answer all the demand] of the timoioui and diuffected." 
.— Smollit, e. iz. b. 1.] 
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coDTagement of the Scottiih n^ion ooly, aiupeoted 
the existence of Bome general conipiracy, the €x- 
plocion of which would take pUoe ia England. 

Amid the wide-spreading alarm, active meainrM 
were taken to avert th« danger. The few regi- 
ments which were in Soath Britain were directed 
to march for Scotland in all haste. Advices wiwe 
sent to Flanders, to recall some of the British troops 
there for the more pressing tervioe at home. Ge- 
neral Cadogu), with ten battdlon^ took shipping 
in Hdland, and octnatly suled for Tynemonth. 
Bat even amongst tJiese there were troops wUdi 
eoald not be troated. The Earl of Orkney's 
Higliland regiment, and that which is called the 
Scotch fnnleers, are sud to have declared they 
' wonld never use their swords agunst their conntry 
in an English qnarrel. It mast be added, that the 
arrival of this succour was remote and precarioos. 
But England hod a readier and more certun re- 
sonrce in the superiority of her navy. 

With the most active exertions a fleet of forty 
sail of the line was assembled and pot to sea, and, 
ere the French sqaadron commanded by Forbin 
had tailed, diey beheld this mighty fleet before 
Dunkirk, on the SSth of February, 1708. The 
Comte de Forbin, upon this formidable appaittioi, 
despatched letters to Paris for inatractionsi hifving 
no doobt of receiving orders, in conseqnenee, to 
disembark the troops, and postpone the expedition. 
Such an answer arrived accordingly ; but while 
Forbin was preparing, on the I4th March, to carry 
it into execution, the English fleet was driven off 

VOL, IX V. K 
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the blockade by streas of weather ; wliiuh news 
baring Booii renched the court, positive orderscame, 
that at all risks the invading squadroa should pro- 
eeed to sea. 

They sailed accordingly on 17th March from the 
roads of Dunkirk j and now not a little depended 
OR the accidental circumstance of wind and tide, as 
these should be favourable to the French or Eng- 
lish fleets. The elements were adverse to the 
French. They had no sooner left Dunkirk roads 
than the wind became contrary, and the squadron 
was driven into the roadstead called Newport-pits, 
from which place they could not stir for the space 
of two days, when, the wind again changing, they 
set sail for Scotland with a favourable breeze. The 
Comte de Forbin and his squadron arrived in the 
entrance of the frith of Forth, sailed as high up 
as the point of Crail, on the coast of Fife, and 
dropped anchor there, with the purpose of running 
up the frith as far as the vicinity of Edinburgh on 
the next day, and there disembarking the Chevalier 
de St George, Marechal Matignon, and his troops. 
In the mean time, they showed signals, fired guns, 
and endeavoured to call the attention of their 
friends, whom they expected to welcome them 

None of these signals were returned from the 
land ; but they were answered from the sea in a 
manner as unexpected as it was unpleasing. The 
report of five cannon, heard in the direction of the 
mouth of the frith, gave notice of the approach 
«f Sir George Byng and the English fleet, which 
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had sailed the instant their admiral learned tlint tlie 
Comte de Forbin bad pat to sea; and tfaougb the 
French had considerably the start of them, the 
British admiral contrived to enter the fritb imme- 
diately after the French squadron. 

The dawn of momiDg showed the fat superior 
force of the English fleet advancing up the frith, 
and threatening to intercept the French squadron 
in the narrow inlet of the sea into which they bad 
ventured. The Chevalier de St George and his 
attendants demanded to he put on hoard a smaller 
Vessel tha^ that commanded by Monsieur de For- 
bin, with the purpose of disembarking at the 
ancient castle of Wemyss, on the Fife coast, be- 
longing to the earl of the same name, a constant 
adherent of the Stewart family. This was at once 
the wisest and most manly course which he could 
Jiave followed. But the son of James II. was 
doomed to learn how little freewill can he exerci- 
sed by the prince who has placed himself under 
the protection of a powerful auxiliary. Monsieur 
de Forbin, after evading bis request for some time, 
atlengthdecidedlysaidtobim — "Sire, by the orders 
of my royal master, I am' directed to take the same 
precautions for the safety of your august person as 
for his Majesty's own. This must be my chief 
care. You are at present in safety, and I will 
never consent to your being exposed in a ruinous 
chateau, in an open country, where a few hours 
might put you in the hands of your enemies. I 
am intrusted with your person ; I am answerable 
for your safety with my bead; I beseech you. 
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tberefora, te repOM yow eoi£dsBce in me en- 
tirely, and to Iwtea to no one eke. All diose who 
d«re give yonsdricedifferent from mine, are eidier 
truton or eomeda." Having thus Mttlad tbe 
Cheralier'i doutrta in » nianiier BnToiuing M)nio- 
tkbg of the r«gfa«eM of liu profeauon, the Comte 
de Forbin hore down OD the Englisfa admiral, as if 
determined to fight his way through the fleet. Bat 
a> Sir Geoi^ Byng made signal for collecting his 
■hips to meet t^e enemy, the Frenchman went off 
on another taok, and, taking adruitage of the ma- 
noenrre to aTOid the English admiral, steered for 
the month of the frith. The English ships having 
been long at sea, were rather heavy sailers, while 
those of Forbin had been carefoJly selected and 
taveened for thu partknlar setvicfl. The pnntiit 
of Byng was therefore lit vwb, excepting that the 
EUzabeth, a dow-sailiag reaad of the French Aeet, 
Ml iato his hands. 

Aidminl Byng, whea the Frew^ escaped him, 
proceeded to Edinburgh to wwist im the defaice <^ 
the capital, m case of any movement of the Ja- 
cobites iritkh might hare aidangered it. The 
Comte de Forbin, with his oKpeditioo, had, on tite 
other hand, tiie power of choosing among all tbe 
ports Ml the north-east cotwt of Scotland, from 
Dundee to Invmiess, the one which circmnstanoeB 
might render most eligible fw the pai^H>»e of dis- 
embarking the Chevalier de St George and the 
Frendi troops. But whether from his own want 
of cordiality in the object of die eiq>editioD, or 
whether, as was gesaerBilj sospecled by the Scot- 
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Hah Jacobites at tie tira«, Im had lecrat ord«n 
from his eomt whi^ regalated his ctmiaet, Forbm 
poritrrely refiised t» pat the dinnheiTted prince, 
and the addierg destiiiod for his lervice, on shore 
at any part of the north of Scotland, althong-h the 
Chevalier repeatedly required him to do so. The 
expedition retnmed to Dnnkirk, from whkh it 
had heen fonr weeks absent ; the troops were pnt 
ashore and distrihitted in garrison, and the eom- 
manders hastened to conrt, each to ezcnse himself, 
and throw the blame «f the f^lure vprm the other.' 
On the miscarriage of this intended invasion, 
Ae maleeontents of Scotland felt that an opportu- 
nity was lost, whicli never might, and in fact never 
did, ag^ present itself. The unanimity with which 
almost all the nomerous sects and parties in Scot- 
land were disposed to unite in any measure which 
eonld rid them of the Union, was so nnnsnal, that 
it conld not be expected to be of long dnratiiHi in 
■o factions a nation. Neither was it likely that 
the kingdom of Scotland wonld, after snch a les- 
son, be again left by the EngUsh Gov^iiment so 
ill provided for defence. Above all, it semed pro- 
bable that the vengeance of the Ministry would 

' [" One tbing ii ceitain, liad not (be niad ckofi sbout and 
kapt th«m bonnd sp in Neiiport Piti, tbtj might ban bwa in 
Scotland beCote Sir Genrgs Bjngkaew of their Buliogfrom Dim- 
kirk; for, hsTing Biiled from thanca ia tfae eveiuDg:, e'rs next 
day they'd bsTC been out of lond'i tight ; but being wind-bound 
in tbou Phs, oeoHaned their being disooTered from off tha 
Meeplaa ef Oitend. Natie* o! which being immediatily dia- 
pitdled 10 Sir George Bjng, he inBlantly lailed with the Englith 
Seat, ind Brrirad at ibe mouth of the frith in the night time, lama 
few boon after A* Freodi." — LocmiaT Papen, voL i. p. 
S42.] 
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descend to heavily on the heads of those who had 
been foremost in expressing their ^ood wishes to 
the canse of the Chevalier de St George, as mi|;)it 
indnce others to beware of following their example 
on fntnre occasiou. 

Dnring the brief period when the French fleet 
was known to be at sea, and the landing- of the 
army on some part of the coast of Scotland was 
expected almost honrly, the depression of the few 
who adhered to the existing government was ex- 
treme. The Earl of Leven, commander-in-chief 
of the Scottish forces, hurried down from England 
to take the command of two or three regiments, 
which were all that conld be mustered for the de- 
fence of the capital, and, on his arrival, wrote to 
the Secretary of State that the Jacobites were in 
such numbers, and showed themselves so elated, 
that he scarce dared look them in the face as he 
walked the streets. On the approach of a fleet, the 
Sari drew up his army in hostile array on Leith 
Sands, as if he meant to withstand any attempt to 
land. But great was his relief, when the approach- 
ing vessels of war showed the flag of England, 
instead of France, and proved to be those of Sir 
George Byng, instead of the.Comte de Forbin'a. 

When this important intelligence was publicly 
known, it was for the Jacobites in their turn to 
abate the haughty looks before which their enemies 
had quailed, and resume those which they wore as 
a suffering hut submissive faction. The Jacobite 
gentlemen of Stiriingshire, in particular, had almost 
gone the length of rising in arms, or, to speak more 
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properly, tbey had actually done so, thoogb no op- 
portunity had occnrted of coming W blows. They 
had now, therefore, reason to expect the utmost 
vengeance of GoTernment. 

This little band consisted of sereral men of 
wealth, influence, and property. Stirling of Keir, 
Seaton of Touch, Edmondstoun of Newton, Stir- 
ling of Garden, and others, assembled a gallant 
body of horse, and advanced towards Edinburgh, 
to be the first who should offer themselves for the 
service of the Chevalier de St George. Learning 
by the way the failure of the expedition, they 
dispersed tliemselves, and returned to their own 
homes. They were seized, however, thrown into 
prison, and tlireatened to be tried for high treason. 

The Dnke of Hamilton, with that want of deci- 
sion which gave his conduct an air of mysterious 
inconsistency, bad left his seat of Kinniel to visit 
his estates in Lancashire, while the treaty concern- 
ing the French invasion was in dependence. Ha 
was overtaken on his journey by a friend, who 
came !« apprise him, that all obstructions to the 
expedition being overcome, it might be with cer- 
tainty expected on the coast in the middle of March. 
The Duke seemed mncb embarrassed, and declared 
to Lockhart of Carnwath, that he would joyfully 
retnrn, were it not that he foresaw that his giving 
such a mark of the interest lie took in the arrival 
of the Chevalier, as that which stopping short on a 
journey, and returning to Scotland on the first 
news that he was expected, mast necessarily imply, 
wonld certainlydetermlnethe Government to arrest 
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him on sugpicibn. Bat faia Grace pledged himself, 
that when he ghovld lewn by expreas that the 
French were ttctnally arrived, he weald return to 
iScotland in epite of all oppoaitioa, and rendezvous 
at Domfriet, where Mr Lockhart should meet him 
irith the insargents of Lanarkihirei the diBtrict in 
which both their ioteresU lay. 

The Duke had scarcely arrived at his house of 
Ashton, in Lancashire, when he was arrested as a 
nupidona person, and was still in the custody of 
the messenger when he received the intelligence 
that the French armament had actually set sul. 
£ven this he did not conceive a fit time to declare 
himaelfi but solemnly protested, that so soon as he 
should learn that the Chevalier had actually landed, 
he would rid himself of the officer in whose custody 
be was, and set off for Scotland at the head of 
forty horse, to live (U" die in his service. As the 
Chevalier never set foot ashore, we have no means 
of knowing whether the Duke of Hamilton would 
have fulfilled his promise, which Mr Lockhart 
seems to have considered as candidly and sincerely 
given, or have had recourse to some evasion, as 
npOQ other critic^ occasions>' 

■ [The Dnks of Hunilton wu in bid 1ia>]t1i, or fmgasd to be 
(D during tlia ■oJoutd of Co1dd«1 Hoflke, -ho obtained no inter. 
«ouiBe nith him but through Mr Hill, hia Grace'i eecretarf. 
" I wu quicU; eooriDCDd," ■■;■ Hooka, "tiiat he did not act 
■iDCarelf ; for having learnBd tiiat Mr Hall had written h^ the 
ume menCDger to two of hid friends, 1 found nteauB to get pofl* 
■euion of the Ictten, in ntich be had wiitlen more openly." 
" I uw hy theie lelten that the Duka wught underhand to bredl 
■11 the meMDiei of the w*ll-if[Beted, and then to eisuee hiauelf 
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The GoyemmeDt, M is asnal in ineli coiei, were 
strict in ia<reitigating the canie of tb« ctHMpirftcy, 
and menacing those who had encouraged it, in a 
proportion corresponding to tb« alam into wbich 
thej had been thrown. A great manj of tJie Scot- 
tish nobility and gentry were arrested on easpi- 
eion, secured in prisons and strong fortrosses in 
Scotland, or sent to London in a kind of triumph, 
on account of the encouragement they were sop- 
posed to have given to the invasion. 

The Stirlingshire gentlemen, who had actually 
taken arras and embodied themsdves, were marked 
out as the first victims, and were accordingly sent 
back to Scotland, to be tried in the country where 
they had committed the crime. They met more 
fiivonrable judges than was perhaps to have been 
expected. 

Being bronght to trial before the High Court of 
Justiciary, several witnesses were examined, who 
had seen the gentlemen assembled together in a 
body, bat no one had remarked any circnmstance 
which gave them the character of a military force. 

to tbem bj ttiit pcctencea-" " I was so ineeni«d tt this pro- 
c««diDg, i»t I would Trite no mors either to the Dube or Mr 
HtO ; I Slid DnI; bj word of mouth to him who hronght me the 
letter, that I had no tntiier to return. But Ti|Ma leflsctiag diat 
the Duke pretended to be ebla to put the K — of Ei^Tand upoa 
the throne, nilhout the auitCsnoe of Prince, and that at the unis 
lime he eadeavoured to hinder that Prince fVom coming over to 
Scotland, it came iato my mind, that he had itill an intention of 
■HBiig thfl throoe himself." — Sfcnt SUIoiy. pp. 39, 40. Among 
Letlera from the Seottiih Kobility to the Chevalier, Hooke car> 
ried one from the Duke, •rtittcu in cjphera, but noither rigned 
A— S« it. Hid. pp. 103-lOfl.] 
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They had arms, indeed, but few gentlemen of that 
daystirred abroad withoDtaword andpittol. No one 
Iiad heard any treasonable conversation, or avowal 
of a treasonable purpose. The jury, therefore, 
found the crime was Not Proved ag^ainst them — 
a verdict which, by the Scottish law, is equivalent 
in its effects to one of Not Guilty, but which is 
applied to those cases in which the accused persons 
are clouded with such a shade of suspicion as ren- 
ders their guilt probable in the eyes of the jury, 
thongli the accuser has failed to make it good by 
proof. Their trial took place on the 23d Novem- 
ber, 1708. 

A short traditional story will serve to explain 
the cause of their acquittal. It is said, the Laird 
of Keir was riding' joyfully home, with his butler 
in attendance, who had been one of the evidence 
produced against him on the trial, but who bad, 
upon examination, forgot every word concerning 
the matter which could possibly prejudice his mas- 
ter. Keir could not help expressing some surprise 
to the man at the extraordinary shortness of me- 
mory which he had shown on particular questions 
being put to him. " I understand what your ho- 
nour means very well," said the domestic coolly, 
" but my mind was made up rather to trust my 
own soul to the mercy of Heaven than your ho- 
nour's body to tlie tender compassion of the Whigs." 
This tale carries its own commentary. 

Having failed to convict conspirators who had 
acted so openly, the Government found it would 
be hopeless to proceed against those who bad been 
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arrested on gaspicion only. This body included 
many noblemen and gentry of the first rank, be- 
lieved to entertain Jacobite sentiments. The Duke 
of Gordon, tfae Marquis of Hnntly, the EarU Ses- 
forth, Brrol, Nithsdale, Mariachal, and Murray ; 
Lords Stormont, KUsythe, Drnmmond, Nairne, 
Belhaven, and Sinclair, besides many gentlemen 
of fortune and influence, were all confined in the 
Tower, or other state prisons. The Duke of Ha- 
milton is supposed to hare been successful in ma- 
Kng interest with the Whigs for their release, his 
Grace proposing, in return, to gire the Ministers 
tbe advantage of his interest, and that of bis friends, 
upon future elections. The prisoners were accord- 
ingly dismissed on finding bail.'- 

The government, however, conceived that tbe 
failnre to convict tbe Stirlingshire gentlemen ac- 
cused of high treason (of which they were cert^n- 
ly guilty), arose less from the reluctance of wit- 
nesses to bear testimony against them, than in 
advantages afforded to them by the uncertain and 
general provisions of the Scottish statutes in cases 
of treason.' They proposed to remedy this by 
abrogating the Scottish law, and introducing that 

' [" BelbtTen had already turvived hii conntT]' ; but at lliia 
unworthy treatqimt, the genorgui patriot aipirtd of p-ief and 
indignitioD u lOan u be vaa relEnied." — Laiho, vol. ii. p. 

* [" By the oonniraiica of Steoirt. tha Qnota'a advoalfr 
»ho Delected to furruih A IJat of vritnovica, which thp jadgea, 
equally diaaatitGed nith GoTernniant, deemed indiipeoaabte, ths 
priaonera nere imniediately abaolved by the JiulidfT]' Court." — 
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at Eng'land in ita stead, ttad ordaining' that tret^ 
»oni committed in Scotland should be tried and 
decided in what is teclintcally called a CoimniHian 
of Oyer and Terminer, i.e. s Coart of Coninii»- 
sioneri appointed fiv hearing and deciding' a par- 
ticalar came, or tet of cansea. Thia, it mast bo 
noticed, contuned an important adrantage to the 
CrOTemmont, since the case was taken from nnder 
the cognizance of the ordinary courts of jostice, 
and intrusted to GommiSBioners named for the spe- 
dal occasion, who mnit, of course, be chosen from 
men friendly to Government, awake to the alarm 
arising firom any attack upon it, and, consequently, 
likely to be somewhat prejudiced a^nst the par- 
ties brought before them, as accomplices in such 
an enterprise. On the other hand, the new law, 
with the precision required by the English system, 
was decided and distinct in settling certain forma 
of procedure, which, in Scotland, beii^ left to the 
arbitrary pleaanre of the jndgea, gare them an op- 
^rtnnitf of iaronring or distressing the parties 
brought before them. This was a dangerous lati- 
tnde upon political trials, where erery man, what- 
ever might be his rank, or general character for 
impartiality, was led to take a strong part on one 
side or other of the question out of which the cri- 
minal interest had arisen. 

Another part of the proposed act was, however, 
ft noble boon to Scotland. It freed the coantry 
for ever from the atrocions powers of examination 
under tortare. This, as we have seen, was cur- 
rently practised during the reigni of Charles IL 
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antd iua brother Jamea ; and h had been pat in 
force, thcm^li nofreqa^tly, after the ReTolw^n. 
A greater injoatioe cannot be inagioed, than the 
practice of torture to extort confessioD, altbeogb 
it onee made a part of judidal ^ocediuv in erery 
eoantry of Europe, and is adll resorted to in •ome 
eontinental nations. It is easy to ooneeire, that • 
timid noao, or one peonlisrly aensiUe to pun, wiA 
confess crimes of which he is innoeent, to areid or 
escape from the idfiictioii of extreme torture ; 
wbile a villain, of a hardy disposition of mind and 
body, will endure the worst torment that can be 
imposed on him, rather than avow offences ef wbieb 
be is actually guilty. 

Th« kws of both conntriea Cfmfarnted bat too 
weli in adding to the panishment of h^h treaaan 
certain aggravations, which, while they mast. dis- 
gnst and terrify the humane and dvilized, tend only 
to bmtalioe the vulgar and unthinking part of the 
spectators, and to familiarize ^em with acts (^ 
cruelty. On this the laws of England were pun- 
fully ininate. They enjoined that the traitor should 
be cut down from the gibbet before life and senri- 
bility to pain were extingut^ed — that while balf- 
■tran^ed, hit heart shoald be tern from bis breast 
wid thrown into the fire — his body opened and 
wabowdled, at)d,--OBiittiag ether naore aliamefoUy 
savage Icijunetions, — that hia corpse should be quar- 
tered, and exposed upon bridges and city towers, 
and abaeduned to the carrion crow and the eagle- 
Admitting that high treason, as it implies the de- 
■tructioB of the gurernment under which we live. 
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it the highest of all possible crimes, still the for- 
feiture of life, which it does, and onght to infer, 
is the highest panighment which our mortal state 
aSbrds. All the butchery, therefore, which the 
former laws of England prescribed, only disgusts 
or hardens the heart of the spectator ; while the 
apparatus of terror seldom affects the criminal, who 
has heen generally led to comiuit the crime by some 
strong enthusiastic feeling', either implanted in him 
hy education, or caught up from sympathy with 
others ; and which, as it leads him to hazard life 
itself, is not subdued or daunted by the additional 
or protracted tortures, which can be added to the 
manner in which death is inflicted. 
' Another penalty annexed to the crime* of high 
treason, was the forfeiture of the estates of the cri- 
minal to the crown, to the disinheriting of his chil- 
dren, or natural heirs. There is something in this 
difficult to reconcile to moral feeling, since it may, 
in some degree, be termed visiting the crimes of 
the parents upon the children. It may be also 
alleged, that it is hard to forfeit and take away from 
the lawful line of succession property which may 
have been acquired by the talents and industry of 
the criminal's forefathers, or, perhaps, by their 
meritorious services to the state. But, on the other 
hand, it must be considered, that there is something 
not anappropriate in the punishment of reducing 
to poverty the family of him, who by his attack on 
the state, might have wrought the ruin of thousands 
of families. Nor is it less to be admitted, that this 
l)ranch of the punishment has a quality always de- 
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sirable — namely, a strong tendency to deter men 
from the crime. High treason is usually tbe of- 
fence of men of rank and wealth ; at least sudi 
being the leaders in civil war, are usually selected 
for punishment. It is natural tliat such individuals, 
however willingly they may venture their own per- 
sons, should he apt to hesitate when the enterprise 
iilTutveg all the fortunes of their hou£e, name, rank, 
and other advantages, which, having received per- 
haps from a long train of ancestors, tliey are natn- 
rally and laudably desirous to transmit to their 
post«rity. 

The proposal for extending the treason taw of 
England into North Britain, was introduced under 
the title of a bill for further completing and per- 
fecting the Union. Many of the Scottish members 
alleged, on tbe contrary, that the proposed enact- 
ments were rather a violation of the national treaty, 
since the bill was directly calculated to encroach on 
the powers of the Court of Justiciary, which had 
been guaranteed by the Union. This objection 
was lessened at least by an amendment on the bill, 
which declared, that three of the Judges of Justi- 
ciary (so the Criminal Court of Scotland is termed) 
should be always included in any Commission of 
, Oyer and Terminer. The bill passed into a sta- 
tute, and has been ever since the law of tbe land. 

Thus was the Union completed. We shall next 
endeavour to show, in the phrase of mechanics, how 
this new machine worked ; or, in other words, how 
.this great alteration on tlie internal Constitution of 
Great Britain answered the expectations of those 
hy whom the changes were introduced. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

CbermieTt of the Leading Men in Scotland- — t}ie Jhdcei <f 
Samillon, Argyle, and the Earl of Mar — Beceplum qf 
the Saytiith Memben in Parliamefd — HiffereTicei betteeen 
the Saollith Peers and Commonen — RecoiicUiation he- 
luieen iiem in eotueqvence of the Ditetuaoa of the Quei- 
lioa, tehether iScoUith Fecri, on being created Peert of 
Great Britain, had a rigM to tit in the Hotite of Lorii 
—Debate on the QKeiUon. vAelher the JUaU Tax ought 
to be extended to Skoiland— Motion _fi)r lie Abolition of 
tie Umott — negatived bif a Majority of only Four — ^^r- 
Bient oaxuioned by the Puilicaiion ofSmfi'l Pamphlet on 
" The Public Spirit qfthe Wh^i.' 

£1708—1713.] 

In order to give yoa a distioct idea of the >itna- 
tion in which Crreat Britain waa placed at this 
eventful period, I shall first sketch the character of 
three or four of die principal persons of Scotland 
wbose influeace had most effect in producing tfae^ 
course of erents which followed. . I shall then 
explain the course puraned by the Scottish repre- 
Bentatires in the national Parliament ; and these 
jtreliminaries being discussed, I ^all, thirdly, en- 
dearonr to trace the general measures of Britain 
respecting her foreign relations, and to explain the 
efi«et which these produced upon the public ttan- 
qaillity of the United Kingdom. 
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The Duke of Hamilton yoa are already lome- 
what acquainted with, aa a distinguished character 
during the last Parliament of Scotland, when he 
headed the opposition to the treaty of Union ; and 
also during the plot for invading Scotland and re- 
storing the Stewart family, when he seems to hare 
been regarded as the leader of the Lowland Jaco- 
bites, those of the Highlands rather inclining to the 
Duke of Athole. He was the peer of the highest 
rank in Scotland, and nearly connected with the 
royal family ; which made some accuse him of look- 
ing towards the crown, a folly of which his acknow- 
ledged good sense might be allowed to acquit him. 
He was handsome in person, courtly and amiable 
in manners, generally popular with all classes, and 
the natural head of the gentry of Lanarkshire, 
many of whom are descended from his family. 
Through the inflnence of his mother, the Duchess, 
he had always preserved a strong interest among 
the Hillmen, or Cameronians, who had since the 
Revolution shown themselves in arms more than 
once; and, in case of a civil war or invasion, must 
have been of material avajl. With all tliese ad- 
"vantRges of birth, character, and influence, the Duke 
of Hamilton had a defect which prevented bis at- 
taining eminence as a political leader. He pos- 
sessed personal valour, as he showed in his last and 
tragic scene, but he was destitute of political cour- 
age and decision. Dangers which he had braved 
at a distance, appalled him when they approached 
near ; he was apt to disappoint his friends, as the 
horse who baulks tbe leap to which he has come 
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gallantlj np, endang^en, or perhspi altogether nn- 
t«BU hii rider. Even with tfais defect Hamilton 
ms belayed and esteemed by Lockhart, uid other 
leaders of the Tory party, who appear rather to 
hare regr^tei his nnsteadiaesi aa a weakoeM, than 
eoDdemned it u a fault 

Tba next Scotti*h Bobleraan, whose talents made 
fcim pre-eminent on the acene during thic erentfol 
period) was John, Duke of Argyle, a person whose 
j^atBess did not consist in the accidents of rank, 
inflnence, and fortune, thoagh possesRed of all these 
in the highest order which hii country permitted, 
ainoe hii talents were such as must hare forced him 
into distinetioa and eminence, in what hnmble state 
sosTer be might have been born. This great man 
was heir of the ancient hoDsa of Argyle, which 
makes so distinguished a figure in Scottish history, 
and whose name occurs so often in the former 
volumes of these tales. The Duke of whom we 
now speak was the great-grandson of the Marqais 
of Argyle who was beheaded after the Restoration, 
and grandson of the earl who suffered the same 
fate nnder James II. The family had been redu- 
ced to very narrow circumstances, by those repeated 
acts of peraecntioo. 

The house of Ai^yle was indemnified at the 
Bevolntion, when the father of Dnke John was 
restored to his paternal property) and in compen- 
sation for the tiyuries and injustice snstuned by 
his father and grandfather, was raised to the rank 
of Duke. A remarkable circumstance which hefell 
. Sake John in hii in&ncy, wouldi by the pagansi 
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liSTe been enpposed to angnr, that he wu Bnder 
the special ette of Frovidence, and reserred for 
eome great porposes. About the timo (tradition 
eaya on the rery day, 30th June, 1G85) that liis 
grandfAther, the £Hrl Arcliibald, was about to be 
executed, the heir of the family, then about ieven 
yeara old, fell from a window of tlie ancient tower 
of Lethington, near Haddington, the residence at 
that time of his grandmother, the Duchegg of Lau- 
derdale. The height is mt great, that the child 
escaping unhurt, might be accounted a kind of 
miracle. 

Having entered early on a military life, to which 
his iamily had been long partial, he distinguished 
himself at the siege of Keyserswart, under the eye 
of King William. Showing a rare capacity tot 
business, he was appointed Lord High Commia- 
■ioner to the Scottish Parliament in 1705, on whidi 
occasion he managed so well, as to set on foot the 
treaty of Union, by carrying through the Act for 
the appointment of Commissi oners, to adjust that 
great national measure. The Duke, tlierefore, laid 
the first stone of an edifice, which, though carried 
on upon an erroneoas and narrow system, was 
nevertheless, ultimately calculated to be, and did 
in fact prove, the basis of universal prosperity to 
the United Kingdoms. In the last Scottish Par- 
liament, bii powerful eloquence was a priDcipol 
means of sapporting that great treaty. Ai^yle's 
name does not appear in any list of the sharers of 
the equivalent money ; and his countrymen, amid 
tlie unpopularity which attacbed to the meatoret 
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distinguished Itim as liaving favoured it from real 
principle. Indeed, it ia an honourable part uf this 
great man'a character, that, though bent oa tlie 
restoration of the fortunes of his family, sorely 
abridged by tlie mischances of his grandfather and 
great-grandfather, and by the extravagances of liis 
father, be bad too much sense and too much honour 
ever to stoop to any indirect mode of g.iining per- 
sonal advantage, and was able, in a venal age, to 
■et all imputations of corruption at defiance; 
whereas the statesman who is once detected bar- 
tering his opinions for lucre, is like a woman who 
has lost her reputation, and can never afterwards 
regain the public trust and good opinion which he 
has forfeited. Argyle was rewarded, however, 
by being created an English Peer, by the title of 
Earl of Greenwich, and Baron Chatham. 

Argyle, after the Union was carried, returned 
to the army, and served under Marlborough with 
distinguished reputation, of which it was tboiight 
that great general even condescended to be jealous. 
At least it is certain that there was no cordiality 
between them, it being understood that when there 
was 8 rumour that the Whig administration of 
Godolphin would make a push to have the Duke 
created general for life, in spite of the Queen's 
pleasure to the contrary, Argyle offered, if such 
an attempt should be made, to make Marlborough 
prisoner even in the midst of the victorious army 
vhich he commanded. At this time, therefore, 
he was a steady and zealous friend of Harley and 
Boliogbroke, who were then beginning their Torjr 
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administration. To recompense Ma valuable sup- 
port, he was named by the Tory Ministry com- 
mander-in-chief in Spain, and assured of all ttie 
supplies in troops and money which might enable 
him to carry on the war with success in that king- 
dom, where the Tories had all along insisted it 
should be maintained. With this pledge, Argyle 
accepted the appointment, in the ambitious hope 
«f acquiring that military renown which he princi- 
pally coreted. 

But the Duke's mortification was extreme in 
finding, on his ariiral in Spnin, the British army 
hi a state too wretched to undertake any enter- 
prise of moment, and indeed unfit even to defend 
its positions. The British Ministers broke the 
word they had pledged for his support, and sent 
him neither money, supplies, nor reinforcements ; 
sa that instead of rivalling Marlborough, as had 
been his ambition, in conquering territories and 
gaining battles, Argyle saw himself reduced to the 
melancholy necessity of retiring to Minorca to save 
the wreck of the army. The reason given by' the 
Ministers for this breach of faith was, iliat having 
determined on that accommodation with France 
which was afterwards termed the peace of Utrecht, 
they did not desire to prosecute the war with vi- 
gour either in Spain or any other quarter. Argyle 
fell sick witji mortified pride and resentment. He 
struggled for life in a violent fever, and returned 
to Britain with vindictive intentions towards the 
Ministers, who had, he thought, disappointed him. 
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by their breach of proinue, of an ample barreat of 
glory. 

On his retarn to Eagland, the Ministen, Harley, 
now Earl of Oxford, and the Lord BoUngbrok«> 
endeaToored to soothe the Duke's reMtntmMt hy 
appointing him commander- in- eh i«f in Scotlaad, 
and gOTernor of the cutle of Edio^rgh-, b«t 
notwithstanding, be rem^aetl n bitter uid iaagm- 
ous opponant of their Administiatioo, ftowdabW 
by \\\a high talents, both civil and mtlitary, Ua 
ready elo<|uence, and the fearless energy with 
vhich he spohe and acted.' Such wae the distin- 
guished John Duke of Argyle, whom we shaU of- 
ten haTo to mention in these pages. 

John, deventh E&A of Mar, of the name of 
Erskine, was also a remarkable person at this 
period. He was a man of quick parts and prompt 
elofjuence, as adept in state intrigiiM, and. a 3ncce»~ 
ful courtier. His paternal estate had been greatly 
embarrassed by the visiBanagement «f his fatk», 
but in a great measure redeemed by his own ^ii- 
dent economy. He obtained the cwnnand of a re- 
giment of foot, but though we are about to see 
hiui at the head of an army, it does not appear that 
Mar had given his mind to military afiairs, or ac- 
quired experience by going i»i actual service. His 



Matcli, 1714, diHn'Hsted from tho command of the I 
of hnrH-guardi> ud deprived of his govarDinentB of 
Edioburgb." — Voob's Parag*, ToL i. f. 109.] 
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fotlier had been a Whig, and profesMd R«Toliiti9n 
principles, and the present Earl entered life besr- 
ing tbe same colonri. He brought forward in th* 
Parliament of Scotland the proposal for tbe treaty 
of Union, and was one of the Scoltnh commiflttOQ- 
ers for settling the preliminary arttelei. Beiirg 
secretary of state for Scotland dnring the last Scot- 
tish ParlisRieot, he supported the Ireaty bodi with 
etoqoence and address. Mrt dees not appeM 
amongst tlrase who received any porticm of the 
equivalents ; bat as be lost his seeretsrysbip by the 
Union, he iras created keeper of tbe signet, with a 
pension, and was admitted into tbe Enj^isk Privy 
CoDDcil. Upon the <relebrated change of tbe Ad- 
miaistrBtioo in 1710, tbe Earl of Mar, then one oS 
the fifteen peers who represented tbe robiHty of 
Scotland, p&aied over t» the new Mii>ister% a«d Ww 
created one of th« British secretaries 6f state. In 
this capacity he was much employed in tbe affidn 
of Scotland, and in managing snt^ matters as ibey 
had to do in ibe Highlands. His large estate apOK 
the river See in Aberdeenshire, called Ae fsreit 
of Braemar, placed him at the bead of a consideraUe 
Highland following ef his own, yrhiA rendered 
it more easy for him, as dispenser of the IwiatiM 
of Government, to estabtisb vn interest aRiong A» 
chiefs, wbicb ultimately bad fatal coase^aeoMS to 
thent and to himself. 

Spch were tbe three prnicipal Seettisb aeUes om 
whom the affurs ef Scotland, at that uacertwD 
period, very jbmA depended. W* ate nest to give 
some accoHBt of the manner in which the forty' 
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fire meniliers, whom the Union had settled to be 
the propoitiun iDdulged to Scotland as her chare 
of the Legislature, were received in the English 
senate. 

And here it mnat be noticed, that althongh in- 
dividually the Scottish members were cordially 
received in London, and in society saw or felt no 
prejudice whatever existing against them on ac- 
count of their birth-place, and though there was no 
dielike exhibited against them indifidaally, yet 
they were soon made sensible that their presence 
in the senate was as unacceptable to the E^ngliidi 
members, as the arrival of a body of strange rams 
in a pasture, where a flock of the same animals 
have been feeding for some time. The conten- 
tions between those who are in possession and the 
new comers, are in that case carried to a great 
height, and occasion much noise and many encoun- 
ters ; and for a long time the smaller band of 
strangers are observed to herd together, and to 
avoid intermingling with the original possessors, 
nor, if they attempt to do so, are they cordially 
received. 

This same spedes of discord was visible between 
the great body of the English House of Commons 
and the handful of Scottish members introduced 
among them by the Union. It was so much the 
case, that the national prejudices of English and 
Scots pitted against each other,' even interfered 
with and overcame, the political differences, by 
which the conduct and votes of the representatives 
of both nations would have been otherwise regu- 
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hted. The Scottish meiiiberB,.for example, ibond 
themselve* neglected, thwarted, and overborne by 
Dnmbers, on many occasions where they concelred 
the immediate interests of their country were con- 
eemed, andwhere they thought that, in courtesy and 
common fairness, they, as the peculiar representa- 
tives of Scotland, ought to have been allowed some- 
thing more than their small proportion of fire-and- 
forty Totes, The opinion even of a tingle member 
of Parliament is listened to with some deference, 
when the matter discussed intimately concerns the 
shire or bnrgh which he represents, because he 
obtains credit for having made himself more mas- 
ter of the case than others who are less interested. 
And it was Barely natural for the Scots to claim 
similar deference when speaking in behalf of a 
vhole kingdom, whose wants and whose advanta- 
ges could be known to none in the House so 
thoroughlyas to themselves. But they were far from 
experiencing the courtesy which they expected. 
It was expressly refused to them in the following 
instances. 

1. The alteration of the law of high treason, al- 
ready mentioned, was a subject of discord. The 
Scottish members were sufficiently desirous that 
their law, in this particular, should be modelled 
anew, by selecting the best parts of the system of 
both countries, and this would certainly have been 
the most equitable course. But the English law, 
in this particular, was imposed . on Scotland with 
little exception or modification. 

3. Another struggle for national adrantage oc- 
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cnrred respecting tlie drawbacks of duty allowed 
opoi: fiih cored in Scotland. Tliu adfant^^ the 
Scottish mercbanta had a rig^ht to by the letter of 
the treaty, which expresaly declared, that thare 
should be a free commtinication of trade and con- 
mercial privilege* between the kingdoma, to that 
the Seottiah m well ai the Kng'liRh merchant waa 
entitled to these drawbacks. To tkis tbe Englisli 
answered, that the salt wHh which the Scottish 
fish were cured before the Union, had not paid tlw 
high English duty, and that to grant drawbacks 
Upon goods io prepared, would be to return to tbe 
Scottish trad^ snms which be had nerer advan- 
oed. There was sonte reason, no doubt, in the' 
objection ; bat in so great a transaction as the Union 
of two kiagdems, there must hare occmred cir- 
coBMtauces which, for one canse or another, must 
necessarily create an advanta^ to individaals of 
the one country or the other ; and it seemed un- 
graciona in the wealthy kingdem of England to 
grudge to the power people of Scotlaad so triffing 
a benefit attendant ou so important a measin^ 
Hie English Parlrament did aecerdingly at last 
agree to this drawback ; but the actio* lost its 
grace from the o^Tions nnw^lingness with wkicfc 
the advantage was conceded, and, as freqaentty 
happens, tbe giving vp the point in question did 
not consign to oblivion tbe acrinony of the disoas' 
sions which it bad occasioned. Tbe debates en 
the several questions we have jnst noticed, ^1 oc- 
curred in the sessions of the British Parliament 
dnriag which the Uaien was completed. 
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In 1710, Qiieen Anne, becoming 'weary of her 
Whig minbters, as I will tell yoa more at length, 
took an opportnnity to dismiss tiiem, upon finding* 
the voice of the country Hnfsvonrabte to them, in 
the foolish affair oi Sacheverel ; and, as is the asnal 
coarse in such cases, she dissolved the Parliament 
in wliich the Administration had » majority, and 
usembled a inew o«e.' 

The Tory Miaistry,1ike all Ministers enteringon 
office, endeavoured, hy civility or promises, te gain 
the BUf^tt of every description of mm ; and the 
Scottish memhers, who, after all, made np forty* 
five votes, were not ahogether neglected. The 
new Ministry boasted to the representelives ot 
North Britun, that the present Parliamenl cen- 
■isted chiefly of independent country gentlemHi, 
who wonld do impartial justice te all parts of Bri- 
tain, and that Scotland shoald have notUng to 
complain of. 

An opportwiity speedily eccarred of proving 
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the Bincerity of theie promisea. It must first be 
remarked, that the opposition maije to the mea- 
tnres of Government had hitherto been almost 
eotirely on the side of the Scottish members in the 
Lower Hoose, who bad pursued the policy of 
threatening to leave the Administration in a mino- 
rity in trying questions, by passing in a body to 
the Opposition ; a line of political tactics which 
will always give to a small but united hand a cer- 
tain weight in the House of Commons, where 
nicely balanced questions frequently occnr, and 
forty-five votes may turn the scale one way or 
other. By this policy the Scottish commoners 
had sometimes produced a favourable issue on 
points in which their country was concerned. But 
such was not the practice of the representatives of 
the peerage, who, having some of them high rank, 
with hut small fortunes to sustain it, were for a 
time tolerably tractable, voting regularly along 
with the Ministers in power. A question, how- 
ever, arose of which we shall speak presently, 
concerning thepnvilegesof their own order, which 
disturbed this interested and self-seeking coorse of 
policy. 

Another reason for the lukewarmness of the 
Scottish peers was, that the commoners of Scot- 
land had been active on two occasions, in which 
they had interposed barriers against the exorbi- 
tant power of the aristocracy. The first was, an 
enactment passed rendering the eldest sons of 
Scottish peers incapable of sitting as members in 
the House of Commons. This incapacity was im- 
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posed, because, being; of the sameTaiikorstatDBBS 
the nobility, it was considered that the eldest song 
of the nobles were, like their fathers, virtually 
represented by the sixteen Scottish peers sent to 
the Upper House,' The second reflation dis- 
pleasing to the peerage was that wbiuh rendered 
illegal the votes of such electors in Scotland, as, 
not being possessed in their own right of the qna- 
lification necessary by law, had obtained a tempo- 
rary coaTeyance of a freehold qualification of the 
necessary amoant, which they bound themselves to 
restore to the person by whom it was lent, for the 
pnrpose of voting at elections. The effect of this 
law was to destroy an indirect mode by wbich the 
peers had attempted to interfere in the election of 
the cODimoners. For before this provision, al- 
though a peer conld not himself appear or vote for 
the election of a commoner, he might, by cutting 
his crown-holding into qnalifications of the neces- 
sary amount, and distributing them among confi- 
dential persons, place so many factitious voters on 
the roll, as might outvote those real proprietors in 
whom the constitution vested the right of election. 
These two laws show that the Scottish members 
of the House of Commons were alive to the value 
of their constitutional rights, and the danger to 
their freedom from the interference of the peers in 
elections to the Lower House. These differences 
occasioned some coldness between the Sixteen 
' ' [Tto aldnt lona of SeoD |i«ar< ««re not leMfrtd fcom thii 
inupuitjr until tlw piwbg of ibt KUfot PuliunenUrj RetdiDi 
in 1833] 
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Peer* aad tho Scottish Memben of Pulianient, 
and prefented far a time » co-operatioa between 
them in caeea where the intereiti of their common 
country (eemad to i«q«ire iL The following in- 
cident, to which I have already alluded, put an end 
to thU coldneu. 

Qneen Anne, in the CO tute of her administration, 
had l>egan to withdraw her favoara from the Whigs 
and confer them upon the Toriei, eren npon inch 
as were aoppoeed to have emlwaced the Jacobite 
interest. Among tlieae, the Dnk« of Hamikon 
being' conspicnon*, he was, in addidon to his other 
titles, created a peer of Great Britain, by the title 
of the Duke of Brandon. A similar exertion of 
the Qaeen'a prerogative had already )>een made in 
the case of the Doke of Qaeensberry, who had 
been called to the British peerage, by the title of 
Duke of Dorer. Bnt notwithttandiDg this preoe> 
dent, there was violent oppoution to the Doke of 
Hamilton taking his seat as a British peer. It waa 
said no Scottish noble could sit in that Home by 
any other title than as one of the sixteen Peers, to 
which nnml>er the peerage of that kingdom had 
been restricted as an adequate representation ; and 
the Opposition pretended to see great danger in 
opening any other way t« their getting into the 
Upper House, eren through the grant of the Sove- 
reign, than Uie election of their own nnmber. The 
fallacy of ttus reasoning i* obvious, seeing it wm 
allowed on all hands that the Queen oould have 
made any Scotsman a British peer, providing ha 
was not a peer in his own country. Thai Iha 
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Sootlish pesrags were likely to be placed in a verjr 
awkward situation. They were peers already, as 
far as the question of all pergonal privile^s went ; 
but becAuse they were each, it was argued that they 
were not capable of holding the additional privilege 
of sitting as legislators, which it was admitted tita 
Queea could confer, with all other i mm unities, tip- 
«n any Scottash commoner. Their case was that 
of the bat in die fable, who was rejected both by 
birds and mice, becaose sbe had some alliance with 
eaoh of tLem. A Scottish peer, not being one of 
the elected sixteen, could not be a legislator in his 
own country, for the Scottish Parliament was 
abolished ; and according to this doctrine, he had 
become, for no reason that can be conjectured, in- 
jiapable of being called to the British House of 
Peers, to which the King could summon by his will 
any one sare himself and his co-peers of Scotland. 
NevertheiesB, the Honse of Peers, after a long de- 
bate, and by a narrow majority, decided, that no 
Scottish peer being created a peer of Great Britain 
since the Union, had a right to sit in that house. 
Tbe Scottish peers, highly offended at the decision, 
drew up a remonstrance to the Qneen, iu which 
tbey complaiDed of it as an infringement of the 
Union, and a mark of disgrace pat upon the whole 
peerage of Scotland. The resolution of the House 
of Peers was afterwards altered, and many of the 
Scottish nobility have, at various periods, been 
created pears of Great Britain. 

Bat during the time while it remained binding, 
It produced a considerable change in tbe temper of 
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the Scottish peers, and brought them to form a 
closer anion among themselves and with the com- 
mons. Influenced by these feeling of resentment, 
and hy the energy of the Duke of Argyle, thsy 
bestjrred themselves to resist the extension of the 
malt tax to Scotland. 

This tax, vliich ttie Scots dreaded peculiarly, 
because it imposed upon their malt a duty equal to 
that levied in England, had been specially canvas- 
sed in the course of the treaty of Union ; and it 
hadfinally been agreed that Scotland should not pay 
the tax during the continuance of the war. In point 
of strict right, the Scots had little to say, excepting 
that the peace with Spain was not yet proclaimed, 
which might have enabled them to claim a delay, 
but not an exemption from the imposition. In point 
of equity, there was more to be pleaded. The barley 
grown in Scotland, being raised on an inferior soil, 
is not, at least was not at the time of the Union, 
"worth more than -one-third or one-half of the in* 
trinsic value of that raised on the fertile soil, and 
tinder the fine climate, of England. If, therefore, 
the same duty was to be laid on the same quantity 
as in South Britain, the poorer coaatry would be 
taxed in a double or triple proportion to that which 
was better able to bear the burden. Two Scottish 
peers, the Duke of Argyle, and the Karl of Mar, 
and two commoners, Cockburn, younger of Ormis- 
ton, and Lockhart of Carnwath, a Whig and Tory 
of each house, were deputed to wait upon Queen 
Anne, and represent particularly, besides some 
■other grievances, the dangerous discontents which 
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Ae imposition of a tax soDDeqn^aatbBtnpon malt 
iraB likely to occasion in so poor a eotnitry aa Scot- 
land. This was stated to her tnajesty^ personally, 
who returned the answerminUters had put into lier 
month '^ — " She *rtui sorry," she uud, " that har 
people of Scodasd thong;ht they had reason to com' 
plain ; bnt she thonglit they drove their resentment 
too far, and wished they did not repent it." 

The war, however, bein^ ended by the peace of 
Utrecht, the English proposed to extend the oh- 
noxions tax to Scotland. The debates in both 
Honses became very animated. The English tes- 
tified some contempt for the poverty of Scotland^ 
while the Scottish m«nbers, on the other hand, re- 
torted fiercely, that the English took advantage of 
iJieir great majority of numbers and privilege of 
place, to say more than, man to man, they would 
dare to answer. The Scottish peers in the Upper 
House maintained the cause of die country with 
equal vehemence. Bnt the issue was; the duty was 
imposed, with a secret assurance on the part of 
Ministers that it was not to be exacted. This last 
indulgence was- what Scotland, stxictly speaking, 
was not entitled to loek Ibr, since her own Estates 
had previously conceded the question ; and they 
liad no right Co expect from the British Parliament 

' [" Wb ■cBwdingly Mt ont," «»y« LocUutt, " mod after Ihs 
mMting, lo KenuDgtaD, wbere i!h Qtucn then wu, niul tliaagh 
wa nudE ,iluit hute tie uauld, tlie E*il of Oxford, hiving bMn 
•cqauDted irith tka dMign, wa got bafbr* u irith tha QaoeD, 
tnm «bom oamiin; oul, u wa ware uilDutlad, ha told lU ha ua- 
dsntood our attuidi and that th> Qiuaa vu prifved to gits It 
■n iniwer." — Papirt, ToL i. f. 489<] 

TO I. XXV. M 
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a boon, which their own, while making the bargain, 
hiid ueglected to stipulate. But they felt thay had 
been treated with h&nghtiness and want of courtesy 
in the coarse of the debate ; and so great was their 
resentment, that in a general meeting of the forty- 
fire Scottish members, they came to the resolution 
to move for the dixBolution of the Union, as an ex- 
periment which had failed in the good effects it was 
expected to produce — which resolution was also 
adopted by the Scottish peers. It was supported 
by Scottish members of all parties, Whigs and 
Rerolutionists, as well as Tories and Jacobites; 
and as all the English Whigs who, being in office, 
were so eager for the establishment of tlie Union, 
were now, when in opposition, as eager for its dis- 
solution, its defence rested with tlie English Tories, 
by whom it had been originally opposed at every 
stage of its progress. This important treaty, which 
biroLved so much of national happiness, stood in 
danger of sharing the fate of a yomig fruit-tree, cut 
down by an ignorant gardener, because it bears no 
fruit in tlie season after it has been planted. 

The motion for the dissolation of the Union was 
brought forward in the House of Lords by Lord 

Findlater and Sealield ' — that very Lord 
1713 ' Fin^U^ter and Seafield, who, being Chan- 

ceUor of the Scottish Parliament by which 
the treaty was adjusted, signed the last adjourn- 

■ [" H» Lordihip," ht* LoebWt, " wu both wall tod ill 
Ucued with tbit Udl ; Irtll pleued, beciuH he boped ha might 
4l«eb)' take off put of that odium he ]tf uoder, for baing no in- 
itrumaolal in p rotuotinj; the Uaioq ; and ill pkued, becauaa ha 
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ment of his conntry's representativeR with the jeer- 
ing observation, that " there wu an end of an old 
song." His lordship, with a considerable degree of 
embarrassment, arising from the recollection of his 
own inconsistency, had the assurance to move that 
tiiis " old song " should be resumed, and the Union 
alwliahed, on account of the four following alleged 
grievances: — I. The abolition ef the Privy Coun- 
cil of Scotland ; 2. Theintroductionof the English 
law of High Treason ; 3. The incapacity of Scot- 
tish peers to be called to Parliament as peers of 
Britain; 4. Theimposition oftfaemalttax. None 
of these reasons of complaint vindicated Lord Find- 
later's proportion. 1. The abolition of the Privy 
Council was a boon rather than a grievance to 
Scotland, which that oppressive body had ruled 
with a rod of iron. 2, The English treason law was 
probably more severe in some particulars than that 
of Scotland) but it had the andeniable advantage 
of superior certainty and precision. 3. The inca- 
pacity of the Scottiahpeers was indeed an encroach- 
ment upon their privileges, but it was capable of 
being reversed, and has been reversed accordingly, 
without the necessity of destroying the Union. 
4. If the malt tax was a grievance, it was .one 
which the Scottish commissioners, and his lordship 
amongst others, had nader their view during the 
progress of the treaty, and to which they had for- 

todM be obliged to DDujinuiy tbingibabad tonnetl)' adnnca^ 
■nd migbt pcrbipi offaod lbs Mioiilij. Oa the otb«[ huid, 
mhgr iMople itire divBrtxi by iteing; bit Lordibip braugbt to this 
*!*nimfc" — Faptii, tdI. i. p. 484.] 
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mallf Bubjactsd their ooimtrf, and ware not, there- 
fore, entitled to canplaiii, ai if Rornething' iww wr 
unexpected had happened, when th« Engliih stuI- 
ed themse]Te» of a atipulation to which thay thei»~ 
selras had aonHented. 

Tb« Duke of Argyle supported the naotjon for 
ahro^ating' the Unten, witli far more energy thsn 
hid been diip)«yed by Lord FindLUer. He de- 
clared, that when he advocated the treaty of Unio^ 
It was for the sole reason that he saw no odiar moda 
of gecoring the Protestant snccession to the dirone ;* 
he had changed his mind on that subject) and 
thought other remedies as capable of seauring that 
great point. On the insults and injuries which had 
been uniptiringly flung upon Scodaod aad Soots- 
men, lie ipgke like a higb-mindod and high-spirited 
man ; «nd to those who hsd hinted reproaches 
against him, as having deserted his pBrty,.he replied, 
that he scorned the impntatioas thay threw out, aa 
much. Bs be despised tbair uBderstandin^ 

This bold orator came nearest to sjieabing oat 
the real causa o£ the universal discontent of iha- 
Scottish members, which was lass the pcesniEa of 
any actual grievance, than the sense of the habitaal- 
ly insnltifig and injurious manner in which they 
were treated by the English members, as if the re- 
presentatives of some inferior and subjugated pro- 
vince.' But personal resentment, or oSbnddd BM,-r 

' [" 1%« Earl o£ Pstarbonnigb coapind 111* Uniu ta'DW-- 
riigi- H* Hi^ ''■' though EigUnd, who miut bs luppOHd tha 
bwbuid. might in mhm imanCM proT* nuluBd to tba lady, ilw 
oughl not imDudisUl; lo tut far ■ diTorot; th« ratbar bMuu*. 
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tionsi pHde, howerer powerful, ought not to have 
Wen admitted as rea««na for Altering a national 
enactment, irbioh had been deliberately and serious- 
ly entered rnte ; fsr the welfare of posterity is not 
to be sactflfiued to the Tindictire feelingg of the 
preMnt generaljon. 

The debate sn Lord Findlater'a motion 'was very 
BRtmated, and it was wonderf^il to «ee the energy 
with which the Tories defended that Union which 
ihef 'had opposed in ev^ry stage, while the Wlii^ 
eqndly inconsistent, attempted to pull down the 
Aibric which tbwr own iiands bad been to Bctlve in 
tearing. The fornier, indeed, ooidd [dead, that, 
though they had nat desired to have a treaty of 
Union, yet, sncli having been once made, and the 
ancient constitotiona of both conntries altered and 
accommodated to it, there was no inconsistency in 
the^ being mere willing it should remain, than that 
the principles of the constitution should be render- 
•ed the stbjeot ef such frequent changes and tam- 
perings. The inconsistency of the Wiiigs hardly 
admits ef equal apology. 

The divisioH upon the question was so dose, that 
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it WM rejected by a inajority ot/aur only ; so nearly 
had ttiHt important treaty received its death^bloir 
iritliin six years after it wag entered into. 

Shortly after this hairbreadth escape, for sacb 
ve may surely term it, another circumstance oc- 
curred, tending strongly to »how with what sensi- 
tive jealousy the Scots of that day regarded any 
reflections on their country. The two great par- 
ties of Whig and Tory, the former forming iJie 
Opposition, and the latter the Ministerial party, 
besides their regular war in the Elonse of Com- 
mons, had maintained a skirmishing warfare of 
pamphlets and lampoons, many of them written by 
persons of distingaished talent. 

Of these, the celebrated Sir Richard Steele 
wrote a tract, called the CrisU, which was widely 
circulated by the Whigs. The still more able 
Jonathan Swift, the intimate friend and advocate 
of the existing ministers, published (but anony- 
mously) a reply, entitled " The Public Spirit of 
the Whigs set fbrth, in their encouragement of the 
author of the Crisis."' It was a sarcastic, political 
lampoon against the Whigs and their champion, 
interspersed with bitter reflections upon the Duke 
of Argyle and his country. 

' [" In Tht Criiit, the Union ii proaonnced ta be tneiti and 
innolable. No blung ii, howsvec. tbrown on the Scotdih p«en, 
vho bad moToil tor tbe dluolutlaD. On ths coDtrirj, it ii inti. 
nuCed. tbit it bsouna ibe Eneliib, in ganeiotitj, to be more pu- 
lion, >ince the Scotch bid 
B, ind left ibemielvH in a 

. WorMToLi'-p. 22I-] 
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In this composition, the author gives rein to hii 
prejudices against the Scuttiih nation. He grudged 
that Scotland ghoald have been admitted into coin> 
tnercial privileges, by means of this Union, from 
which Ireland was excluded. The natural mode 
of redressing this inequality, was certainly to put 
all the three nations on a similar footing. Bnt as 
nothing of this kind seemed at that time practicable. 
Swift accDsed the Scots of afFectation, in pretend- 
ing to quarrel with the terms of a treaty which was 
so much in their favour, and supposes, that while 
carrying on a debate, under pretence of abrogating 
the Union, they were all the while in agony lest 
they should prove successful. Acute observer of 
men and motives as he was, Swift was in this in* 
stance mistaken. Less ^harp-sighted than this 
celebrated author, and blinded by their own exas- 
perated pride, the Scots were desirous of wreaking 
their revenge at the expense of a treaty which 
contained so many latent advantages, in the same 
manner as an intoxicated man vents his rage at the 
expense of valuable furniture or important papers. 
In the pamphlet which gave so much offence, SwiA 
denounced the Union " as a project for which there 
could not possibly be assigned the least reason;" 
and he defied " any mortal to name one single 
advantage that England could ever eicpect from 
such a Union." The necessity, he justly, but offen- 
sively, imputes to the Scots refusing to settle the 
Crown on the line of Hanover, when, according to 
the satirist, it was thought " highly dangerous to 
leave that pftrt of the idand, inhabited by a poor, 
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fierce, nordiem peuple, at liberty to put themselres 
under ■ different king:.'' He aensiireB Godolpbin 
lii^ly for gufferin^ t^M Act of Security to pui, hj 
iviiich the Scot* ounned tbe pririlq;* of nnlvar- 
wAj anniD^ tkemgelree. " The Unton, lie alloiri, 
ttecune necemiy, becftue it miglit liave cost Eiig- 
\aiti e year or two af wax io redoce the Scot*." 
In thig adniwion, Swift prono^Hsea the higbeat 
panegyric on the treaty, since the one or two years 
offiMtilities might have only been the reeommeBca- 
neirt of that wnr, which hid 4>IaMd inextingaiah- 
nbly Ibr mere tJtan a thonsand years. 

The Dnke ef Argyle 'had been a friend, even a 
patron, of tiie satirist, liKt t^t was when he acted 
with Oxford and Bolingbroka, in tbe earlier part 
of the administration, at which time be gratified at 
once their party spirit and his own animosity, by 
Attacking liie Didie of Marlborough, and deoUnii^ 
to join in ifae vote of thanks to that great general. 
While Argyle was in Spain, Swift bad addressed 
a letter ta biin in that delicate style ■^ flattery, of 
which be was as great a master as of every power 
of satirical sarcasm. 'Bai, when the Dnke retnm- 
' ed to Britain, embittered against Ministers by their 
breach of promise to supply him wil>h money and 
reinforcemeiits, and declared himself the anrelent- 
tng opponent of them, their party, and tbeir mea- 
sures, Swift, tbeir intimate confident and partisan, 
espoused thiur new quarrel, and exchanged the 
pan^3^ics ef wbitdi the Dnke bad been the object 
for poignant satire. Of the namber of the Scot- 
tish nobility, he talks as one of the great evils of 
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tlie UiHon, and aslu if it were «vflr recJuMted as aa 
adraDt^e t» a nan who via about to marry a 
w»inan imich bis tnteiior, and without a groat to 
ber fortune, that afae brought ui her train a na- 
merouB retinae of retainerK jtud d^eadetiti. He is 
nppoBed to bare Mined particularly at tbe J>ake 
of ArgyiC) and bis biwtbec, Lord lalay, in theae 
words iT-" I-ceuld point out seme with great titles, 
who aSeetad to app^^f very vigorous far diatol- 
viog the Union, allheqgh tbeir whale revenue, be- 
fore that period, would have ill lawntauted a 
Welth jnsti^ of jteaoe, md have since gathered 
more aionoy than ever any "Scotsinan who bad aot 
travelled -could form an idea af." 

These shafts of satire ag^nstAbody«ffDeau» 
tenutive and vindictive as tLt Seets t»d lately 
abown tbeinselves, and lUrected also against a per- 
son of the D»k« of Argyle's taleats and «onge- 
qnence, were not Ukdy, -as the Ministers well 
knew, to he passed over lightly, eitbm by those wiio 
felt aggrieTod, or the numerous opposition party, 
who were sure to avail themselves o£ auch an op- 
portunity for firesging hose a cha^e against Swift, 
whom all men believed to be the author «f the 
tract, and nuder whose shafts they bad sofiered 
both as » fBTby and as individuals. Tbe Minis- 
try therefore formed a plan to elade an attack, 
which might have been attended with evil coase- 
quenoes to so valned and valuable a parti«Ba. 

They were in die rigtit to have premeditated a 
scheme of defence, or rather of evasion, for the 
accHsalioa was taken i^ is the Hoote of IiODds by 
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the Earl of Wharton, a noblemaii of bi^h talent, 
and not leas eager in the task, that the satirist had 
published a character of the Earl himself, drawn 
when Lord-licntenant of Ireland, in which lie was 
painted in the most detestable colonri. Wharton 
made a motion, concluding that the honour of the 
Honse was concerned in discovering the Tillanons 
author of so false and scandalous a libel, that jus- 
tice might be done to the Scottish nation.' The 
Lord Treasurer Oxford disclaimed all knowledge 
of the author, and readily concurred in an order 
for taking into custody the publisher and printer 
of the pamphlet complained of. On the next day, 
the Earl of Mar informed the Honse, that he, as 
Secretary of State, had raised a prosecution in his 
Majesty's name against John Barber. This course 
was intended, and had the effect, to screen Swift i 
for, when the printer was himself made the object 
of a prosecution, he coutd not be used as an evidence 
gainst the author, whom, and not the printer or 
publisher, it was the purpose of the Whigs to pro- 
secute. Enraged at being deprived of their prey, 
the House of Peers addressed the Queen, stating 
the atrocity of the libel, and beseeching her Ma- 
jesty to issue a proclamation offering a reward for 
the discovery of the author. The Duke of Argyle 
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and tlie Scottish Lords, who would hare perhaps 
acted with a truer genge of dignity, had they passed 
over such calumnies with contempt, pressed their 
address on the Queen by personal TemoesCrance, 
and a reward of three, hundred pounds was offered 
tor the discoyery of the writer.' 

Every one knew Swift to he the person aimed 
at as the anthor of the offensive tract. But he re- 
mained, nevertheless, safe from legsl detection. 

Thus I have given yon an account of some, 
though not of the whole debates, which the Union 
was, in its operation, the means of exciting in the 
first British Parliament. The narrative affords a 
melancholyproof of the errors into which the wisest 
and best statesmen are hurried, when, instead of 
considering important public measures calmly and 
dispassionately, they regard them in the erroneoas 
light ia which they are presented by personal feel- 



To tx B price DO hlB deToled held. 
While lancKKDt, lie icoroB ignnble flight I 
Hie iHtcUul (rlendt fiaaje Um br a ilright. 

tfor*t,T0l.sli.p.ai7. 

" It ippein, hDw«T«r," uj) Sir Walter Scott, " tliBt Swift did 
meditale b flight in cats dlieovery hid taken piece. In the lat- 
ter to hie friend in Ireland ibont renewing bii llceaie of ■twenca, 
dUed 29t!i Ju!y, 171*, be laye, ' I wh lerj near wanting it 
»me montha ago with a witneii,' which can onlj ulluile to the 
pOBribi)il7 of hie being oblig«d to ibacoiid." — Note, Lift of 
Siaift, p. 167.] 
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kag.^ti |nrty prajadices. Men da net in tbe latter 
OMeaa^iwlMther tire pi^Hc will be kenefited or 
injared by tfae esMitment under conuderation, but 
Mdiethcr tfam own pirty will retp mMt ftdvaatage 
by defeDding ot apposing it. 
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CHAPTER LXIT. 

Jnfiaence afihe Ihic&ea ofS&rHormigh oeer Qpeen Aimt 

— Trial of JJocityr Sacheveret — Ut^mpulttritif of (fte 
Whigt — their Dimiuat — iccanioit rf &rity and Ma 
ToTy Parly to Power— Peace of Ulre<Ai--Plan if the. 
Qjiesn for bringittg in her Brother aa Saceenor to the 
Throne — Proceedings of the Facaiti/ of Adoocatet at 

Edinburgh on being preienled with a JHedai of the 
Chetxtlier — Intriguei of BaliTigbToke-^Ihiei betaeen the 

Huke of Hamilton and LordStohtn — Minion ofBoling- 

brohe to Paris. 

\_Betrotpect, 1708—1713.] 

In my last Chapter I det^led t^yaatkscoiue* 
qoences of th« Union, and told yon liow thennftn', 
unkind, and ^paraging reception- wfaioh the Hag^ 
lish afforded to the Scottish memben in' t^ Baoses 
of liorda and Commons, ^lh«iigk trevlJj^theni in 
their private capacities whb> erery f^eaes of Mad- 
nesi, had very n^ly oscasioned the hMMch' of t6e 
treaty. I nmsb now retVaev the game ground^ to< 
g^ve yon a mora drstinet idba how Brttain alottdin 
genera] politicB, independent ef tlM frequent- an^ 
fretful bickerings between S^gkad nd Sctttlmid> 
in the :foitiih PulianwBt. 
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Kin^ William, as I have already told you, died 
ID 1701, little lamented by his subjectg, forthongh 
a man of great ability, he was too cold and phleg- 
matic to inapire affection, and besides he was a 
foreigner. In Scotland his memory was little re- 
verenced by any party. The Highlanders remem- 
bered Glencoe^ the Lowlanders could not forget 
Darien ; the Episcopalians resented the destmc- 
tion of their hierarchy, the PreBbyt«rian9 disco- 
vered in his measures something of Eraatianism, 
that is, a purpose of subjecting the Church to the 
State. 

Queen Anue, therefore, succeeded to her bro- 
ther-in-law, to the general satisfaction of hftr sub- 
jects. Her qualities, too, were such as gained fur 
her attachment aud esteem. She was a good wife, 
a most affectionate mother, a kind mistress, and, 
to add to her domestic virtues, a most confiding 
and faithful friend. 

The object of her attachment in this latter capa- 
aty was Lady Churchill, who had been about her 
person from a very early period. TMb woman was 
BO high-spirited, haughty, and assuming, that even 
her husband (afterwards the celebrated Duke of 
Marlborough), the conqueror in so many battles, 
frequently came off less than victorious in any do- 
mestic dispute with her. To this lady, Anne, for 
several years before her succession to the crown, 
had been accustomed in a great measure to yield 
up her own opinions. She left tlw house of her 
father, James II., and mingled in the Revolution 
at the instance of Lady Churdiill. At )ier acces- 
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■ion Queen Anne was rather partial to the Tories, 
both from re^rding their principles as more fa- 
Tonrable to monarchy, and hecause, thoug-h the 
love of power, Bnperior to must other ft-elingii, 
mig'ht induce her to take possession of the throne, 
wliicb by hereditary descent oug-ht to tiaye heen 
that of her father or brother, yet she still felt the 
ties of family affection, and was attached to that 
class of politicians who regarded the exiled family 
with compaasion, at least, if not with favour. All 
these. Queen Anne's own natural wishes and pre- 
dilections, were overborne fay her deference to her 
favourite's desires and interest. Their intimacy 
had assumed so close and confidential a character, 
that she insisted that her friend should lay aside 
all the distinctions of royalty in addressing her, 
and tbey corresponded together in terms of the 
utmost equality, the sovereign assuming the name 
of Morley, the servant that of Freeman, which 
Lady Churchill, now Countess of Marlborough, 
chose as expressive of the frankness of her own 
temper. Sunderland and Godolphin were minis- 
ters of unquestionable talent, who carried on with 
perseverance and skill the scheme formed by King 
William for defending the liberties of Europe 
against the encroachments of France. But Queen 
Anne reposed her confidence in them cbiefly be- 
cause they were closely connected with Mrs Free- 
man and her husband. Now, this species of 
arrangement, my dear boy, was jnst such a childish 
whim as when yon and yonr little brother get into 
a basket, and play at sailing down to A , to 
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Bee grandpapa. A sorerei^ eannot enjoj th« S9it 
of friendship which tubiisls between equals, for He 
cannot Iiave eqnals with wKoid to form such a 
onion ; and every attempt to play at make-believe 
intimacy commonly ends in tlie royal persea'» being' 
secretly guided and influenced by the flHtOery and 
assentation of im artful and smooth-tended pa- 
rasite, or tyrannized over bf the ascendance of a 
hanghtier and higher mind than his own. The 
bosband of Queen Anne, Prince Geoi^ of Den- 
mark, might have broken off this extreme famili- 
arity between hia wife and her hanghty favoarite ; 
bat he was a quiet, g'ood, humane maa; meddling 
with nothing, and apparently considering himself 
as unfit for public affairs, which agreed with the- 
opinion entertained of him by otlnrs. 

The death of Queen Anne's son and heir, the 
Duke of Gloucester, the aolie survivor of a nume- 
rous family, by depriving her of the last object of 
domestic affection, seemed to render the Queen'v 
extreme attschment to her friend more direct, and 
Lady Marlborough's inflneiice became universal 
The war which was continued i^inst the French, 
bad the most brilliant inccess, and the general was. 
loaded with honours;' but the Queen fsvonred 

) [Th< officH ud cmolunnBti tajufaiij tUs Ddlfl otl^f. 
boniugli aHia pwied in imd at D.&4,82S,.tki>H oE tlw dti> 
sluu at L.9S00 par umum. " A profniioa of kjudana, xhicli 
WD [Blbai ui endsnci of tka iritknai than the gcntnMityDfthr 
Qu««o," >ey» Dr SonwirilUi " aaTrad only la uduia tha a**- 
ria* ud multiptf lli* danudt of bar lapaauiii dsfMBdent. Pi*- 
aanta, honaiua, oSco, ima acenmulaMd upon bn and hat h«a- 
baiid twjaud anj preeedsiit of [D71I miuuficanc*. Th> letadoDi,' 
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Marlborougli less because he was the most accom- 
plished and successful general at that time in the 
world, than as the husband of her affectiunate Mra 
FTeeman. In short, the affairs of England, at all 
times so influential in Europe, turned altogether 
upon the private friendship between Mrt Free- 
man and Mrs Morley. 

At the moment when it seemed most completely 
secure, this intimacy was overthrown by the in- 
fluence of a petty intrigue in the Queen's family. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, otherwise Mrs 
Freeman, had used the power with which her mis- 
tress's partiality had invested her, far too roughly, 
€he was avaricious and imperious in herdemaods, 
careless, and even insolent in her conduct towards 
the Queen herself. For some time this was en- 
dured as an exercise of that frank privilege of 
equality with which her Majesty's friendship had 
invested her. For a much longer space it may be 
supposed, the Queen tolerated her caprice and inso- 
lence, partly becanse she was afraid of her violent 
temper, partly because she was ashamed to break 
ofi^ tbe romantic engagement which she had herself 
formed. She was not, however, the less impatient 
of the Duchess of Marlborough's yoke, or less 
watchful of an opportunity to cast it off. 

The Duchess had in trodnced among the Queen'sat- 
tendants,in the capacity of what was called adresser, 
a young lady of good birth, named Abigail HiU, 

Ib< dapandants, the fuTODriUi of ihs fironrite, were preferred in 
(Terr camjMtilian ." — Hittory of Britai* daing the Btigti of 
Qw«> Antt, p. 269.1 

VOL. xzr. N 
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a.UiuMoiiuui othu owa„ Ska wasthe leverM of 
tiu JDaaheM in hep t«m0«c, hang, ^od-bamonred, 
Iwdyr and; htm diif)Qiilii«a and policy,, willing to 
plaaM her miitress m cn^ry-manner j^oisihle. She 
attmotad liy~ 4egrae» fii^t Aft Queen's faronr,. and 
atlanglh. her, c«ii£den«ie ; bo that Anno sought, in. 
the Rolicitons attentions and. oonnwla of her nair 
friend, coneoIUiaiL £r«ia th» rudeneaa with winch 
the DnchesB treated bee both in private and public 
lif«>. The piogreM of tiiis imjmaay was, closely 
vatched- by Barley, & ateteman, of tslento, and 
bitbaiKo- profhoHngt tiia prinoiples of the Whigs. 
He bad. baan iwpeatedly Spsalter of the Uouae of 
Comiaona, aodmaSeasetaey of &ate in tha exist- 
ing} Wbig admioiatiiation.. But he vaa ambitions 
«fi higher raak iu' the eabinet, b«ng eonsoious o£ 
snperion talents,, and ha caballbd agwist the Dn- 
abflsa- of Mwilborongh, in cOBsequsBoa- of her ba- 
iting repulsed his civilitiaa toward her with her 
neaal insolencs. of muiner^ Tha partner of Har- 
teyfsi cennaels iroa Mb Heniy Sb Jolm (aflerwiuda 
ILord BolingbFolte), oi young man of the most dis- 
tiognished abilidea, and who, snbseqiiently made a 
ffMtSgaie botkin poUtioa and in literature. 

Haidey lost no timei in making adranoea to ind- 
macy with tbe' new fayonrite ; and ai be claimed 
some kjodced with Mise Hill's family, this was 
eaNly aocMUpIisbed. This lady's intareat with tlia 
Qmen was now so great,, that sbe waaable to pro- 
cure her cousin private audiences with tbe Queen, 
who, accnstomed to the harshness of t£e Duchess 
of Marlborough, whose tone of authority bad been 
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suTopted Vf lb« Trltig- Muri>tBT» of fha li]gjwr 
cIbs9, wBvaootiied by tfae mora rcapeotfU depget' 
ment of IJiesff aew «oniiMlkm> Uaaley Hit» mora 
snbmimiTe andi dfehrswtial' ai-hm mannsrat and cob- 
ditcted himself ynA aw aUmtiiwr toi tW Queen's 
wishes and «p<iiibiii^t» wUeli •h0> had' been hitbegto 
little BceoMOQMA It WW na^anbfie^y hi» par- 
pnse to BBS tHe ktAienea timsse^ira^ to tke de- 
strnction of C i yJ a t ^itfa aatbarity, and 10- a«eoBi- 
pRiib K9- ovit f Ibv to Urn. ottce of first Minister. 
Bat Ilia afflempt: did mfr luacaadi iiv the first i<^ 
stance. Wia- secret fntrigaes and; pmate iatc»> 
views with' the BsveraigR were pFeMatuieiy di*- 
corered*, and Hacley and; hii friend* ware eoupelk 
lied to res^^ Aeir offices ;• so thai tlw Whig; od- 
miiustrarioit seemed raoe* deeply root«d'th«ii ever« 

AbvnC the' some' time^ Mias Hil> was sassetiy 
married to A& Maeltain- y a matdr whioh- gf/pe gnat 
office to Ae Snchest of MariboreK^t wbo> waft 
beginning Co feet t&tit her' relattMU bad Bc;>erseded 
her in her nistress'ir' adfoetiooi;. As this h^^>4em< 
pered lady fonnd tke' Qnoetf s oonfidanoe was traasb 
ferred from her, she endeavoured, to maintain bes 
ascendency by tib'eate and i&timidatiMi,, and was 
for a time snecessAil' ia rnlihg tha mind of her' lata 
friend by means of feu; aa she did formerly by 
affeclioa. Bnt a fUse sMp' ef the Whig' admiius- 
tration enabled' Queen Anne at liut to sbakeioff. 
this intvl^able bond^s. 

A silly and hot-headed clergyman, named Sache- 
Terel, had preached and printed' a palitind ser- 
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mon,' in which he inaintained high Tory principles, 
■nd railed at Godolpbin, the Lord High Treasurer, 
and head of Queen Anne'i Adminiatration, whom he 
tercned Volpone, after an odious character m na- 
med in gne of Ben Jomon's Plays. The great 
majority of the landed gentlemen of England were 
then addicted to Tory priaciplea, and those of the 
High Chnrch. So bold and daring a sermon, 
though it bad no merit bat its audacity to recom* 
mend it, procured immenie popularity amongst 
them. The Ministers were incenied beyond be- 
coming moderatioo. The House of Commons im- 
peached the preacher before the tribunal of the 
House of Ixirds, and his trial came before the Peers 
on 27tb Febraary, 1710. The utmost degree of 
publicity was giren to it, by the efibrts of the 
Wbigs to obtain Doctor Sacheverel's coDviction 
and 8 severe sentence, and by the corresponding 
exertions of the Tories to screen him from punish- 
ment. The multitade took up the cry of High 
Church and Sacheverel, with which they beset the 
different members of both Houses as they went 
down to Parliament The trial, wbicb lasted three 
veelcs, excited public attention, in a degree hither- 
to almost unknown. The Queen herself attended 
almost every day, and her sedan chair was sur- 
rounded by crowds, ahoulang, "God bless the Queen 
and Doctor Sacheverel I we hope yonr Majesty is 
for High Chnrch and Sachererel." The mob arose, 

> [TbaMztitMin iliti* noidt of St Paul, "P«rilifiomf*lM 
bndmo.'^ ' 
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Mid exhibited their farioag seal for tlie cliiirch by- 
destroying the chapeU and meeting-houges of dia- 
senters, and committinf^ similar acta of Tiulence. 

The consequence was, that the Doctor was found 
gnilty indeed by the House of Peers, but escaped 
with being sQspended from preaching for three 
years i a sentence so alight,' that it was regarded 
by the accused and his friends as an acquittal, and 
they triumphed accordingly. Bonfires, illiimina* 
tions, and other marks of rejoicing appeared in 
celebrating of the victory. 

As these manifestations of the public sentiment 
were not confined to the capital, but extended over 
all England, they made evident the unpopularity 
of the Whig goTernment, and encouraged the 
Queen to put in execution the plan she had long 
proposed to herself, of changing her'Ministry, and 
endeavouring to negotiate a peace, and terminate 
the war, which seemed to be protracted without 
end, Anne, by this change of government and 
eystem, desired also to secure the church, whiiih 
her old prejudices tanght her to believe was in 
danger — and, above all, to get rid of the tyranny 
of her former friend, Mrs Freeman. A new Ad- 

■ [" Tba Hiniftrj," nyi Lockhait, " could not prsnil ia 
luting the puniBbmcnt bilf fo faigh ■) Aty d^aignsd ud SI' 
p«et«d; foi tha Qncco hinng ioWrpotcd tbertin. inauenced 
MT*n1 of the Lordi to h« tend«r in that point, which highly sn- 
jagtd (h« MiniaCFj, who dtaigned nothing len than tho pillorj, 
■nd heing irhipl at ■ curt from the Rojal Biching* to Charing 
Crou, bnidn ■ »T«ra fine, long imprieonmeot, und depiiratioa 
of hie livingi, with in incipacitj of toy prefennant in the chuidt 
(or thi fnnita." — Papa; vol. L p. 318.] 
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niniatratian, ihenflfoie, ww iarmed under fiaiiej 
and St Mm, -nib*, Ung •nppwitad fey t^ I'-oif 
inUreit, were ebieflgr, iif :iiol iet>dtmw*]f, goveniad 
by Tory finaoflcg. Ait Cke«an«Ainae,^ie Duties 
«f Manlbarongk vn de^Wed of nU Jwr ofioaa 
about the Qaeen's fieraaB, smi iiaigo»c«d, ae it w 
twmed, at .osdM, that is, 4wn)iBa(id.&>an£»oor Aad 
empWymeat Her ^wdrand's awioaa -etiuld net 
be dispensed with so eAM^y,; far 'wbUe itbe Britiib 
army were «n)play«d, no ^moral eauld Hipfily tba 
place of Marlborough, who ihad m> «ftea led dieoi 
to rictorjr^ Bat the Tory H)BittaT««Bdreavaured 
tO'lawer liuainrtfae eye* of theip wb iU r, byan.inKW- 
tigation iato oertav indineot enolumedti taiaan m 
big dianattter ai ^eneral-dn-eliivf, .wii to .get «d 'ilf 
the indiapMiBBUe aeeeiaityiof bt* Military eeniMfc 
by eatering into tiegotiatiaiw inr jMi«& 

' ("ihiiMJuiWe IJ»DiKbaH," Mji Dmb Sioft, "O* 
Duke ii chUBf indabtMl for )u> ereitucu uid h» fall; for dwat 
tweot; yean ihe pniKited, nkhouC irivtl, tbs broDn of ihemoct 
indnlgeiit miMreu in the mrM, nor gnr oiiHed «u li^a tap- 
porMiniiy -tbaifaU in Ibsr nuj' af iraprnriiig It (o Iwr oiu >dnu- 
togs- She liu pieiomiiitaleuble court rajnitatioii, with mpect 
to love and gillantrf ; but three 'Fuiiei reig;nell ia her hreoM, tbe 
iiiD« DiorUl enemin oT nil eofler pviHHii, vUeii «eT( -tordil 
Avirice, diidainful Pride, end unguvern^la Rege ; by the laatof 
IduK ofcen breaka^ out inoaliiei of-tfae-oiMt unfardaoibla nrt, 
«he had long iliazaiad b«i .fiovereii^^i inutL, dhqlon it tfpvt^ 
to At wsiM. Thi> lidy ie not >ithDal hbs dfgin of iiit, ud 
-bai in ber tim* affscted At sharaatar «f it, ^(ka nual muibai 
-ofugDing Bgaiwt n)i|iaa.uid pHTUg ibe dn^ioM of iCktiatir 
•iiitj to fca impiiauUa sad ibunid. Imafiiie mhw «4Kh a ig>iiib 
irriuttd bj^Mlaaa^fiHiv, ^¥<iur,aad 'rrV-f — rr'. ■ — pt"~ 
-sf MHagior niHiptiag i .aad Ahva 1 JuaM wd eKugli." — jffia^ 
ti/lht/om-laitstariaftieii,uca. Wen**, vuL v.p(., 8S,-8? J 
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f be French ^joreniiiMiit saw and aratleS then*- 
Belves of the sitiiatioD in wbioh thM df Brttnin wv 
placed. They percaired chM pewse wm i^MdUely 
neceMkry to Oxford wid BdliBgbMtIcA cmtHMK 
JM mmigterg, even more so (fun it-wKSteCVanwlB 
K afttion, Aoogh iber 'froniiera %Bd 1>»en itmiM, 
ber arnries repeatedly defeatod, sni vnn hn ito- 
pital to « cePBain 'de^Tm ncpoMl ta -tealt. Ite 
congeqaenoe wa, Hhat Ihe Pk«Bdli Mie in thefr 
tenne, and <he ^ace «f Utreflht, MAeruMch vegv- 
ti^tun, was -at lenglh <con<iI«deB, *■ vomditiwB 
winch, aa tbey respettted the allies, andvlM BrllUi 
sation in particolar, weve ■very Mack < iip n jB>- 
lioned hi the brilliant tocmwea of <tl» ms. 

That article 'of the treaty, wUtJhirmg wn ppuiwl 
by oil friends 4tf Revakitm ^raciplM te 'be MMt 
eagential to tb« ind^MiNknoe «b4 kMnd paaee m£ 
Gveat Britain, ao e ti d indoed to hv*e fcem a^vA- 
ed with some «are. The Kin^ of Rn 
ledged, with «11 AvnalHy, i^m itigbt oEf -Qi 
Anne to tiie tfanne, ginaraMeedttbe A«t«f 'gai 



ag^edtecKpelfixnD hiateortctrieitbea 
eon ■(# iaiDM II. . T^ia wu idaBe MCNidiaglf. 
Yet aatwithsUadiii; that the 'Chevalier de -St 
G«er^ mw eompeHed to veMore <A«ni <ke tento- 
riet «f bis tinher's aUy, who, fn janei'e death, jMd 
fiwandly proeUnnwd hin Kit^ af fiagland, the 
niriMfpy Prinoe haJ pwtiy i ■> <h> M ei ui i t af Trig 
expnbiaa BHmaalid hapesof%aia|; MsteMdMUs 
father's throne, thmaay which tktAMa^vf Laoli 
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conld have afforded him. This will appear from 
the following considerations. 

Queen Anne, as we have already stated, was 
attached to the High Church establighment and 
clergy ; and the principles with which these wefo 
embued, if not aniversaJly Jacobitical, were at least 
strongly tinctured with a respect for hereditary 
right. These doctrines conld not be supposed to 
be very unpleasing to the Queen herself, as a 
woniao or as a sovereign, and there were circnm- 
stances in her life which made her more ready to 
admit them. We have already said, that the part 
which Anne had taken at the Revolution, by with- 
drawing from her father's house, had been deter- 
mined by the influence of Lady Churchliill, who 
was now, as Duchess of Marlborough, the object 
of the Qaeen's hatred, as much as ever she had 
been that of her affection in the character of Mrs 
Freeman, and her opinions and the steps which 
they had led to, were not probably recollected with 
much complacency. The desertion of a father, also, 
however coloured over with political argument, is 
likely to become towards the close of life a subject 
of anxious reflection. There is little doubt that 
the Queen entertained remorse on account of her 
filial disobedience ; more especially, when the early 
death of her children, and finally that of a hopeful 
yonng prince, the Duke of Glocester, deprived her 
of all chance of leaving the kingdom to an heir of 
her own. These deprivations seemed an appro- 
priate poniahment to the disobedient daughter, who 
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had been permitted to assume for a time her father'a 
crown, but not to tranimit it to her heirs. A« the 
Queen'g health became broken and infirm, it was 
natural that these compunctious tbooghts should 
become still more engrossing, and that she should 
feel no pleasure in contemplating the prospect 
which called the Prince of Hanover, a distant re* 
lation, to reign over England at her decease ; or 
that she should regard with aTcrsion, almost ap- 
proaching to horror, a proposal of the Whig party, 
to invite the Electoral Prince to visit Britain, the 
crown of which was to devolve upon him after the 
decease of its present possessor. On the other 
hand, the condition of the Chevalier de St George, 
the Queen'g brother, the only surviving male of her 
family, a person whose restoration to the crown of 
his fathers might he the work of her own hand, was 
likely to affect the Queen with compassionate inte- 
rest, and seemed to afford her st the same time an 
opportunity of redressing such wrongs as she might 
conceive were done to her father, by making large 
though late amends to his son. 

Actuated by motives so natural, there is little 
doubt that Queen Anne, so soon as she had freed 
herself from the control of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, began to turn her mind towards fixing 
the succession of the crown on her brother, the 
Chevalier de St George, after her own death, to 
the prejudice of the act which settled it on the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover. And she might be 
the more encouraged to nourish some ho|)es of sac- 
cess, since a great portion of her subjects of the 
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TiiPM King^Mm itrsie J«c«bile« vpaa prmcip^ 
and '•then ha& Wt « dicrt -it^ to make iiwn ti» 
«Htrcmity of TorytcntiiaeatB tta tboie wliiofa n wMu 
£reot]y &vourabie ■to iite Uomsetot' Stmrart. ia^ 
lutd, the last portmn af the Bntisk ulimwiiiii 
■rUcb adhered ita Eing Jamn tke Second ooidd 
not be «apf BMd imiiSevain to tbe restcmtaoii wf 
hia aan. En 'Englasd, a *(ry K^eat proper^oa dT 
«be H)^ Okvcti clei^.tbe UnirerBitiec, wddn 
Tory tBtercst, irUiii derailed anoag ibe oaimli'i 
g«all«men, antertained the Mnoe Uaa, asd were A 
IHtte pain* to ooBcee^ h. In fined— d men wen 
-Btill Imlder in nwfrii^ Ttbetr '^nkma, «£ -triuA 
4here Bcoarred tke ftdlowiag ™^— ~ 

The Facatty of Advoootei in Scotland, l&at u 
te asy, ifae iniwrparatsd «oci«ty af taKriffrs extilial 
1« pniotMe M Ae bar, are a bady ewn «f bim« 
-weight and cwMe^uenee ■ikaa is atMched 4o '(beai 
in BHMt «ownnea from 'dK native of their ff- 
Ifeision. in the Wginning at the IStfa oeMnry, 
e«peciifny,the Faoulty canq>rflheBded almottntltfae 
sons of good family m^ did «(M -cnstiiiaae tbe jmny 
as dietr (^Mce.; far liie awtird or gawn, Me«r£ng 
to -the ideas «( tkM tine, were the oidy mciipMiona 
-w4iich eoald be ado[Me<d by a -gRatfaiiuM. Tfaa 
Advocates are pMseased of a -noble Uxvry, sad • 
-ralnable colleedon of medah. Te this leanei 
body, Elizabeth, Daehess of Oerdoa (hjiAttk, » 
dangtiter oftbe noble benRe of HowBid, Mid nkee« 
JaeobHe), teat tbe present of « mediQ for tfaar 
cabinet. It bore on tbe one side tlie bead nf tbe 
Chevalier de Stdeorge, wittiflhematta,<^<r«»c*ef 
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(IV^iem deea it reprMent?) mid ontbe *<arei«e 4bc 
Brifish Isles, -with the legend, Seddilt (iUrtM* 
them). The Dean of Faciriby faaving presented 
tJns Tery intellig^ible etnUein 'h» lits twelhiwi, a de- 
bate arose, whether <Fr nst it vheidd be recmred 
into Amt Golleodon, it'hkh -waR 'rarned om qn very 
warm lan^ag^,' and tenniH&ted in a vole, iriiM^ 
by a inajority of nxtf -three lo twelve, iwadved mi 
the aooeptaniie «f the medal. Twe adroeates •wwv 
deputed to express, in die vane tt "Ae l og rn e d 
body, their Ihanks to (he DaiSteBi^and lAkeyfailefl 
not to do it hi a nunnef expressing pomteifly Aar 

■ [It « nemi itbit A« id«U .ihoidd 'fea Mtniaad to lur 
Grace, u lh«r reottviDj il implied imult la th* govsmineiit. 
" Oliver Cromwell, Who ienrvrd to 1w 'hanged,'" uid Hi 
Sobert Fmer, " hie -mtM, ud «» hhi of Ibe'CDnminKKaHh 
of Englud, liid bass reteiTul, mh! cbr "* tUi?" — " Whtn 
dterPieteadariiliugedi'' aidUiJhnuuiFarhB, " it wiUitB 
time enough to raoeire the medil." Id which qpinioa Sir 'Jams 
8t**an of Ooodntea, nd oAen cirinciSiiig, Hr Bnn^ df 
Amiiton rota in great writh, and rcjiliad, " Dena if ^aitj, 
■haUrer th*H faMleoua job; a^^of tboit Jfjaltj, I diink .-thej 
affront the Queen whom the^ pratend to hoaoDr, in diigtAcii^ 
her brother, who ii not ooly a prince of the blood, but the firU 
ikeieof ; laid if blMld can gii« a^ ri|ht, Jw a Dur mdoubUd 
■mnraipi. I liuai. Mo, Atj call W H)«Mlj'< title in qua- 
tian, which !• aot our ba>i>t« to detemune. Hedala are the 
docomeEla of hiltar;, to fhich all faiitoriuu refer ; and Ibere- 
fbre, tllnwgli I ehotiU five Biif William'* atamp. 'with «be dairti 
at hi) light ear, I im net haw it xouLd be letaaad, aeaiag ne 
hundred jeara henae, it would p rore that each a ooin had bani 
in England. Sut what needa farther epeeohei 1 Hunt oppoaa 
4h reeeiring 4u medal and rMnrmif Aaska -to %er Qraea, 4)al 
• few lulifiil aeoDBdud i«ni« ud naibrooBM, -net wit&j ov 
notioB. Let ni tberifare piuand to luma mmm if taa oiusbw 
lo return out hurtflbwika to the Daoheaa of Ooidoa."_Tiii- 
lui.'* Cn^nwatttim tf Jlopn'a Bntory, t4L i.,-&lio, p. 0SO.] 
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fall com prehension of the import of her Grace's 
compliment. They cooclutled, hy stating tlieir 
hope, that her Grace would soon hare a farther 
opportunity to oblige the Faculty, by presenting 
them with a second medal on the subject of a re- 
storation. But when the proceeding became public, 
the Advocates seem to have been alarmed for tbe 
consequences, and at a general meeting of the 
Faculty (27th July, 1711), the medal was formally 
refused, and placed in the hands of the Lord Ad- 
vocate, to be restored to the Duchess of Gordon. 
The retractaUon, however, could not e£Face the 
evidence, that this learned and important public 
body, the commentators on the laws of Scotland, 
from whom the guardians of her jurisprudence are 
selected, had shown such boldness as to give a 
public mark of adherence to the Chevalier de St 
George- It was also remarked, that the Jacobite 
interest predominated in many of ^e Scottish 
elections. 

While the Queen saw a large party among her 
subjects in each kingdom well disposed to ber 
brother's succession, one at least of her ministers 
was found audacious enough to contemplate the 
same measure, though in doing so, he might be 
construed into impeaching his mistress's own right 
to the sovereign audiority. This was Henry St 
John, created Lord Viscount Bolingbroke. He 
was a person of lively genius and brilliant parts — 
a scholar, an orator, and a philosopher. There was 
a reverse to tbe fair side of the picture. Boling- 
broke was dissipated id private life, darin^y scep- 
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tical in theological speculation, and when his quick 
perception showed him a chance of rising, he does 
not appear to have been extremely scmpuloua con- 
cerning the path which he trode, so that it led to 
power. In the beginning of his career as a public 
man he attached himself to Harley ; and when that 
stateBinan retired from the Whig; Administration, 
in 1708, St John shared bis disgrace, and lost the 
dilution of Secretary at War, On the triumph of 
the Tories, in 1 710, when Harley was made Prime 
Minister, St John was named Secretary of State. 
Prosperity, however, dissolved the frieodsbip which 
had withstood the attacks of adversity ; and it waa 
Boon observed that there was a difference of opi- 
nion as well as character between the Premier and 
big colleague. 

Harley, afterwards created Earl of Oxford, was 
a man of a dark and reserved character — slow, 
timid, and doubtful, both in counsel and action, and 
Apparently one of those statesmen who affect to go- 
vern by balancing the scales betwixt two contend- 
ing factions, until at length they finally become the 
objects of suspicion and animosity to both. He had 
been bred a Whig, and although circumstances had 
disposed him to join, and even to bead, the Tories, 
he was reluctantly induced to take any of the vio- 
lent party mea«ares which they expected at hia 
hand, and seems, in return, never to have posses- 
sed their full confidence or unhesitating support. 
However far Oxford adopted the principles of 
Toryism, he stopped short of their utmost extent, 
Mid was one of the political sect then called Whim* 
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sitak^ wtv w«M isppeMd B*t to' know tfaair. own 
mind*,. beouM- th*y ftcowed. prinoiplea o£ heiwdi- 
tH7> righl^ Mid St tiift Mna time. dsHrad' tha sac- 
caniDii of the Hnv of Hanav«r. in, eridenu «f 
hia'Haloi^Hg k»-tbii'«lus- af politic wae,. it waa.ro- 
mmrited tbal.ha aeKt.Ui bMdlaF„Sfr liladey, t«i the 
court of HoiHweti, and tfaroMgh Hiro affactad to 
maintaiii a olo«e intercoursa witb tha- EWctor, wid 
expBMted Biacjii saal f*r tJio Prateatam Ifaw of sm^ 



All' thia isfiWry ami ii)iJ«<uMea. wu oantmy to 
tke rapid and fienygeoioaaC St JaIidi whe fell that 
he wa» oM adnitteii Inta tin paiwate and idcimata 
TJewa of Aa- eolleaguB with whom he had lAffarad 
adTeraity. Ha i^ dtaguHcdt too, that Harley 
should he adranced to the rank of an e»1t wMLe hat 
himaetf w» only created, a TiKounb Hii former 
friandahip' uid raspeot far Ox&rd woa. graduafiy 
changed tc ooldnefla^ enmiby,. and hatnedn and ha 
b^jKDt. widh naidi art, aadi a, teaporary d^r«e of. 
snoMif tO'prepani'a Devaluiioniin l&« Btate,. wbiohi 
ha jeugned should end in Onfavd'a djggjrace, and. 
his- om eUwatian to: the aupriwna anlhoiity. Ma 
entered with- aeal- inba. the: nltauor. designs of the. 
tnoab estoaragaoi Toaiear m^ ini a>den to recom- 
mend himaelf t* tha Qaeen^didi not,, ibis believed), 
spare tomiBgii in intriguu fon tb» benefit oi her 
SHlad' brotiier.. 

ICwaaramarkeditiiatthfrGheinilierde SbGeor^ 
whea oliligedi ta Iaa»e FiiaB«, fbond refug* au the 
' • o£the Duke c£ Lorraiae ; audi that petty 
n Prince had the holdoeia to refuse an appli- 
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cBtion o£ the British Gorenimeiit, fw the remaval 
oC hia gusst from, his domioioss. It, was believed 
ttiat \b». Dufae- dared net hxee astsd tlw« tmlesa ba 
hnd had Home private' aieuranoe that the application 
ma only made for an oitenaible parposet and that 
the Queeife did nob, in reality, deuce ta depsive her 
bmtiisr oE this place of refugs^ Other (uranm- 
BtBocesledto the- same caoolaaiaB, that Aime and 
ber' new ministars. favoured the Jaeobito interest. 
la is.inwe Uum puebahle that the Dake- of Hoi- 
nHbenv wheta we have so often mentioned, waa to 
have been deeplji engaged iui wme DaneactJona 
with, the Fcench. oaurt, of the moat delioate aature, 
when, la 1713, ha was named ambauador extras 
ardinaojr to Paria; and there oan be litlJa doubt 
tliaC tfaey Eogavdad. the lettMiation of the line of 
Stewart. Tile UBfortanRta nobleman hinted this 
to his- iViendv Leckhact of. Camwatbi when, parting 
with hioi for the laib time, be tnmed baok to em- 
brace him a^n.andagain,agoiuwhewaiinipreaied 
with ike coaaeionineM af aome weighty trnst, per- 
haps with k preatiant aenae of ^proaehlng calamity. 
Hiilnrtune,.indead, waa havering over hin, and of 
» strange and bloody cbaraatw. Having a lawinit 
with Lord Mohnn)} anobieman ot debauched and 
profligatD mamnen, whoae greatest achievement waa 

■ [" Hi* Giiee,,BDd Lord Mohun, had miTried CwoaiecM of 
ChictH, £»1 of :tlBca!e>fie1d, ud for terersl jam bid been cd- 
gued ID 1 Chucery Buit for purT of faiB eitatv, wbinh or— tad 
mDcb uniisaiilj, influud b; tii*in a^onnig diSuHt udM in 
Puliament."— Woon'i Pttnv^ToL L p. 718-1 
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baring, a f«w years before, stabbed a poor play- 
actor, in a dranken frolic, the Duke of Hamilton 
held a meeting witb big adversary, in the hope of 
adjnsting their dispute. In this conference, the 
Dake, speaking of an agent in the case, said the 
person in question had neither trntb nor honour, 
to which Lord Mohun replied he bad as much of 
both qualities as bis Grace. They parted on the 
exchange of these words. One would have 
thought that the offence received lay on the Duke's 
side, and that it was he who was called upon to 
resent what had passed, in case he should think it 
worth his while. Lord Mohun, however, who gave 
the affront, contrary to the practice in such caaes, 
also gave the challenge. They met at the Ring in 
Hyde Park, where they fought with swords, and 
in a few minutes Lord Mohun was killed on the 
spot;and the Duke of Hamilton, mortally wounded, 
did not survive him for a longer space. Mohun, 
who was an odious and contemptible libertine, was 
regretted by no one; but it was far different with 
the Duke of Hamilton, who, notwithstanding a de- 
gree of irresolution which he displayed in politics, 
his understanding, perhaps, not approving the 
lengths to which his feelings might have carried 
him, bad many amiable, and even noble qualities, 
which made him generally lamented. The Tories 
considered the death of the Duke of Hamilton as 
so peculiar, and the period when it happened as so 
critical) that they did not hesitate to avow a confi- 
dent belief that Lord Mohan had been pushed to 
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■ending the challenge hy some zeahits of the Whig 
party,' and even to add, that, the Dolce fel], not hy 
the sword of his antagonist, hat by that of GenenI 
Macartney, Lord Mohan's second. The evidence 
of Colonel Hamilton, second to the Duke, went ht 
to est^Iiih the last proposition; and General Mac- 
artney, seeing, perhaps, that the public prejadice 
was extreme against bira, absconded, and a reward 
was offered for his discovery. ' In the subaequent 
reign, he was broaght to uial, and acquitted, on 
evidence which leaves the case far from a clear one. 

The death at the Dake of Hamilton, however, 
whether caused by political resentment or private 
hatred, did not interrupt the schemes formed for 
the restoration of the Stewart family. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke himself went on a mission to Paris', and 
it appears highly probable be then settled secret 
nrticles explanatory of those points of the Utrecfat 
treaty, which bad relation to the expulsion of the 
Pretender from the dominions of France, and the 
disclamation of his right of succession to the crown 
of Britain. It is probable, also, that these remained 
concealed from the Premier Oxford, to whose views 
in favour of the Hanoverian succession they were 
distinctly opposed. 

Such being the temper of the Government of 

' [" MicarlDSj' and tno or tbre« more of Ibit gug ncTn IcfC 
bim (Mofaua), from the dma that be vaiwiththB Duke, till Iha 
duel wat fought, kaaping him (u wu depOHd (depoaed] by tha 
eriieaat) fluihad iritb wiua duriog all that time, which wu twa 
nighta and a da; and % half, and callii^ upon hizn, whin he Cook 
fit> of being gnre and malaneholj, Co cheer op, tnka the otbei 
glau, and not be afiaid."— LociHiti Faptrt, tdU L p. 401.] , 

VOL. XX7. « 
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England, divided, as it was, betwixt tfae dobions 
conduct uf Lord Oxford, and the more secret, but 
bolder and decided intrigues of Bolingbroke, the ge- 
neral measures which were adopted with respect to 
Scotland indicated a decided bias to the Jacobite 
interest, and those by whom it was supported. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

Fa-teeuUim of the ScotUi/i Epitcopaliaiu bg Ihc Freihyte. 
riani—Act of Toleralion—Abjuralion Oath— Law of 
Patronage — Peniiom given to tlie Highland Chieft to 
preieree their aiiachmeitl to the Jacobite iniereit — Pre- 
paraiiom of the Whigi to lecure the tucceition of the 
Houee of Hanoner — Quarrel betieeen Oxford and Baling, 
broke — Death of Queen Anne. 

[Relro^ct—l7\i.] 

The Presbyterians of Scotland Uad been placed 
by the ReTulution in exclusive possession of the 
Church gorarnment of that kingdom. But a con' 
siderable proportion of the country, particularly in 
die more northern shires, remained attached to the 
Episcopal establishment and its forms of worship. 
These, however, were objects of enmity and fear 
to the Church of Scotland, whose representatives 
and adherents exerted themselves to suppress, by 
every means in their power, the exercise of the 
Episcopal mode of worship, forgetful of the com- 
plaints which they themselves had so justly made 
concerning the violation of the liberty of conscience 
during the reigns of Charles II> and James II- 
^fe must here remark, that the Episcopal Chnrch 
of Scodand had, in its ancient and triumphant state. 
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retained some rery slight and formal differences, 
whicb distingnislied their book of Common Prayer 
from ttiat which is used in the Church of England. 
But in their present distressed and disconsolate 
condition, many of them had become content to re- 
sign these paints of distinction, and, by conforming 
exactly to the English ritual, endeavoured to obtain 
a freedom of worship as Episcopalians in Scotland, 
similar to the indulgence which was granted to those 
professtng- Presbyterian principles, and other Pro- 
testant disseoten in Bn([land. The Presbyterian 
Church Courts, however, snnuDoned such Episcopal 
preachers befiire them, and prohibited them from 
exercising their ministry, under the penalty of fine 
and imprisonment, which, in the case of one person 
(the Rev. Mr Green shields), was inflicted with no 
sparing hand.' Others were insulted aad ill-nied 
by the multitude, in any attempt which they made 
to exercise their form of worship. This was the 
more indefensible, as seme of these reverend per- 
sonii joined in prayer tor the Revoln^on eclahlith- 
ment ; and whatever conjecture mi^ht be formed 
concerning the probability of their attachment to 
the exiled family, they had laid aside every pecu- 
liarity on which their present mode of worakip oonid 
be objected to as inferring JacoUtism. 

An Act of Toleration was therefore most jnstlf 
and rightfully passed (February, 1713) by ParEi^ 
meut, for the toleration of all such Episcopal datfj- 
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menvsing the Cfaurch of England iervice,Bis}ionlil 
be dispcied to take the Oath of Abjuration, re- 
nonncing all adherence to the cauie of Jame* II. 
or hit descendant, the existing Pretender. This 
toleration gave great ofBence to the Presbyterian 
dergj, since it was taking ont of their hands a meanst 
as they alleged, of enforcing uniformity of worship, 
which, they pretended, had been insured to them at 
the Revolution. Every allowance is jastly to be 
made for jealousies and apprehensions, which severe 
persecution bad tanghtthe ministers of the Scottish 
Church to entertain ; but impartial history shows na 
how dangerous a matter it is to intrust the judica- 
tnres of any church with the power of tyrannizing 
over the congdences of those who have adopted 
different forms of worship, and how wise as well 
as just it is to restrict their authority to the rega- 
lation of their own establishment. 

The Presbyterian Church was still more offended 
by the introdoction of a clause into this Act of 
Toleration, obliging the members of their own 
cborcb, as well as dissenters from their mode of 
worship, to take the Oath of Abjuration. ThU 
dause has been inserted into the Act as it passed 
the House of Commons, on the motion of the Tories, 
who alleged that the ministers of the Kirk of Scot- 
land ought to give the same security for tbeir fide- 
lity to the Queen and Protestant succession, whioh 
was to be exacted from the Episcopalians. The 
Scottish Freabyteriang complained bitterly of this 
application of the Oath of Abjuration to themselves. 
They contended that it was unnecessary, as no ons 
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caald anspect the Church of Scotland of the least 
tendency towards JacobitUm, and that it waa an 
ngurpation of the State over the Church, to impose 
by statute lawan oath on the minUters of the Chnrch, 
whom, in religious matters, they considered as IiouDd 
only by the Acts of their General Assembly. Not- 
withstanding their angry remonstrances, the Oath 
of Abjnration was imposed on them by the same 
act which decreed the tolerance of the Episcopal 
form of worship on a similar condition. 

The greater Dumber of the Presbyterian minis- 
ters did at length take the oath, but many conti- 
nued to be recusants, and suffered nothing in 
conseqaence, OS the Government orerlooked dieir 
non-compliance. There can be little doubt that 
this clause, which seems otherwise a useless tam- 
pering with the rooted opinions of the Presbyte- 
rians, was intended for a double purpose. First, 
it was likely to create a schism in the Scottish 
Church, between those who might take, and those 
who might refuse the oath, which, as dividing the- 
opinions, was likely to diminish the authority, and 
affect the respectability, of a body zealoas for the 
Protestant succession. Secondly, it was foreseen 
that the great majority of the Episcopal clergy in 
Scotland avowedly attached to the exiled family, 
would not take the Oath of Abjuration, and were 
likely on that account to be interrupted by the 
Presbyterians of the country where they exercised 
their functions. But if a number of the Presbyte- 
rian clergy themselves were rendered liable to the 
same charge for the same omission, and only in- 
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debted for tbeir impunity to the connirance of the 
Government, it was not likely they would disturb 
others upon gronnds which might be objected to 
theiDselTea. The expedient wns auccegsfiil ; for 
though it was said that only one Episcopal minis- 
ter in Scotland, Mr Cockbum of Glasgow, took 
the Oath of Abjuration, yet no prosecutions fol< 
lowed their recnsancy, became a large portion of 
the ministers of the Kirk would have been liAble 
to vexation on the same account. 

Another act of the same session of Parliament, 
which restored to patrons, as they were called, the 
right of presenting clergymen to vacant churches 
in Scotland, seemed calculated, and was probably 
designed, to render the churchmen more depend- 
ent on the aristocracy, and to separate them in 
some degree from their congregations, who could 
not be supposed to be equally attached to, or in- 
fluenced by a minister who held his living by the 
gift of a great miui, as by one who was chosen by 
their own free voice. Each mode of election is 
subject to its own particular disadvantages. The 
necessity imposed on the clergyman who is desi- 
rtfus of preferment, of suiting his style of preaching 
to the popular taste, together with the indecent 
heats and intrigues which attend popular elections, 
are serious objections to permitting the flock to 
have the choice of their shepherd. At the same 
time, the right of patronage is apt to be abused in 
particular instances, where persons of loose morals, 
slender abilities, or depraved doctrine, may be im- 
posed, by the fiat of an unconseiendooa indiTidiia], 
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opoR B oongregation who &re unwilUitg to receive 
him. But as the Preibjteriiui clergy posaesa the 
power of examination and rejectioD, suhjeot to an 
^peal to the uparior ohurch coaitB, whatever may 
b« thought of the law of patmna^ in theory, it 
baa not, during the lapse of more than a century, 
bad any effect ia pcaotiee deb^mental to the re- 
spectability of the Church of Scotland. There ia 
no doubt, however, that the reatoiation of the right 
of lay patrons in Queen Anne's time waa designed 
bi separate the miniiters of the Kirk from the 
people, and to render them more dependent on the 
nobility and gentry, amongst whom, much mora 
than the oomnMHi people, the sentiments of J»- 
oebititm predominated. 

These meann«a, thon^ all <tf them indirectiy 
tending to favour the Twy pa>ty, which might, in 
Scotland, be generally t«rmed that of the Stewart 
fianily, bad yet other motives which might be 
pdausibly alleged for their adoption. 

Whatei^r mi^t be the numh^ and importance 
«f the LowlMkd gentry in Seodasd, who were at- 
tached to (he canse of the ChevaKer de St George, 
and Aat namber was c^tainly v^ry considerable, 
ihe altered circnmstancM of the conntry had so 
BMch restricted their authority vret the inferior 
ctasiea, that they ooold n* longer reckon upon ni- 
sn^ any ceBsiderakie siunber of men by their own 
inflnence, nor bad (bey, since the repeal of the Ad 
of Seenrity, the powerof maeteringor dis^f^iiuag 
their followers^ so a« to render them fit for military 
was- not to be expected that, with the 
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aid of snch memberg of tkeir family, dotoeatics, or 
dependents, aa might join tbem in any iniiuTeotioD, 
they conld do more than eqnip a few Kjuadrona of 
horse, aod even if they couid have found men, they 
were generally deficient in anna, horses, and th« 
means of taking the field. 

The HighlMid china were in a different state ; 
they were at nanch under the command of tbmr 
superior chiefs and chieftains as ever they had been 
daring the earlier part of their history ; and, sepa- 
rated from civilitatian hy the wildemeises in which 
tliey lived, they spoke the language, wore the 
drem, sahmitted to the goTerament, and wielded 
tho srnia of their fathers. It u tme, that clan 
wars were not now prtctiaed on the former great 
scale, and thai two or three emaU garriaonij of soU 
diers quartered amoi^t them pat some stop to 
their predatory ineorsions. The snperior chief- 
tains and tackemen, more espe^ally the duinhA 
taaual*, cw dependent gentlemenof the tribe, were 
in no degree aoperior in knowledge to the common 
clansmmi. The high chiefs, or heads of the consi- 
derable clansr w^« in a very dififrent situadcm. 
They were almost aU m«A of good edaeation, and 
polite manners, and when ia Lowlamd dress and 
LoiriaBd <o(»ety, wove scarce to be distii^uiriied 
from other gentlemen, excepting by sa aMDi>4>tioa 
of consequence, the natural ceaipaniM) of conscious, 
authority. They often travdWd abroad, and s«Mne- 
timea enttared the military senice, looking alwayn 
forward t» the time when ^ir swords should be 
required in the cause of tk» Stvwsrta, to wham 
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they were in general extremely attached ; though 
in the West Highlands the great iaflueiice of the 
Duke of Ai^le, and in the North that of the Earl 
of Sutherland and Lord Reay, together with the 
Chiefs of Grant, Ross, Munro, and other northern 
tribes, fixed their clans in the Whig interest. 

These chiefs were poor ; for the produce of their 
extensive bnt barren domains was entirely consu- 
med in snpporting the military force of the clan, 
from whom no industry was to be expected, as it 
would hare degraded them in tbetr own eyes, and 
in those of their leaders, and rendered them oofit 
for the dischai^e of their warlike daties. The 
chiefs, at the same time, when out of tbe High- 
lands, were expensive as well as needy. The 
sense of self-importance, which we hare already 
noticed, induced them to imitate the expenses of a 
richer country, and many, by this inconsistent con- 
duct, exposed themselves to pecuniary distress. To 
such men money was particularly acceptable, and 
it was distributed among them annually by Queen 
Anne's Government, during the latter years of her 
reign, to the amount of betwixt three and four 
thousand pounds. The particular sum allotted to 
eMi i^ief was about L.360 Sterling, for which a 
receipt was taken, as for a complete year's pay- 
ment of the bounty-money which her Majesty had 
been pleased to bestow on the receiver. 

These supplies were received the more willingly, 
because the Highland chiefs had no hesitation in 
regarding the money as the earnest of pay to be 
iuned for their exertions in tbe cause of the Honse 
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of Stewart, to wbich they conceived themselres to 
he attached by duty, and certainly were so by in- 
clination. And there can be no doubt, as the pen- 
sions were sure to be expended in maintaining and 
increasing their patriarchal followers, and keeping 
them in readiness for action, it seems to hare been 
considered by the chiefs, that the largesses were 
designed by Government for that, and no other 
parpose. The money was placed at the disposal 
of the Eiii of Mar, Secretary of State, and his 
being the agent of this bounty, gave him the op- 
portunity of improving and extending his influence 
among the Highland chiefs, afterwards to fatally 
employed for them and for himself. 

The construction which the chiefs put upon the 
bounty bestowed un them was cleiirly shown by 
their joining in a supplication to the Queen, about 
the end of the year 1713, which got the name of 
the Sword'in-kand Addreis. In one paragraph, 
they applaud the measures taken for repressing the 
license of the press, and trust that they should no 
longer be scandalised by hearing the Deity bias* 
phemed, and the sacred race of Stewart traduced, 
with equal malice and impunity. In another, they 
expressed their hopes, that, after her Mnjesty's 
demise, " the hereditary and parliamentary sanc- 
tion might possibly meet in the person of a lineal 
successor." These intimations are sufficiently plain, 
to testify the sense in which they understood the 
Queen's bounty- money. 

. The Duke of Argyle, whose own influence in 
the Highlands was cramped and interfered nith 
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by tbe eneonragement ^ven to the Jacobite claai, 
bron^t Uie ayitem of their peniions before ^r^ 
liament, m a lerere cbarg« a^init the Miniiterg, 
whom he denonnced as rendering tbe Highluidi 
a Kminarf for rebellion. The shorga led to » 
debate of importance. 

The Doke of Arg^le represented that " An 
Scot* Highlanders, being for the most part eiAcr 
rank Papiita, or declared Jacobitei, the living tbem 
pecnniary aaiistance was, in fkct, keeping np Popisb 
Bcminariea and fomenting; rebeUkm.' In answer 
to tfaii the Treamrer Oxford alleged, •■ That itt 
this particular he had but followed the exunple of 
King William, who, after he bad rednced the Higb- 
landers, thongfat fit to allow yearly penaiona to the 
Leads of dam, in order to keep them qaiet } and 
if the jweaent Ministry conld be charged with any 
misman^emetrt on that head, it was only for re- 
trenching part of these gratoities" This rsferonetr 
to die example of King William, seemed to aknt 
tbe door against d canl on tbe sabjeot, aDd|tb« 
ewape from oeiiRnra ma r^arded ae a friampn by 
the BTmiiten. Yet sb it wat well andarstood, that 
the penslom were made mder tbe gnisv of mltitwj' 
pay, it might bare been safely doubted, wbetker 
eneonraghig the chiatii to inereaie the nnmben aad^ 
raiUtary strength erf Aeir clan»waa likely to reader 
Umd more orderly or pCBMable Mtbjeets ; tmi ibe 
scheme cf BBnistmMMiMd, on the wltelt^ tv re> 
Mmble greatly the expedient of tke drihPe ke ep w , 
wbo lAoold gmi bev sqnafiisg Aarge M knife in 
order to keep te qokC 
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These Tamnt indications manifested that the 
Ministry, at leait a atronp party of them, were &- 
Toarable to the Pratandar, and meant to call bim 
to the throne an the Queen's decease. This event 
conid not now be far distant, unce, with every 
■ymptom of declining health, Anne was Iiaraasad 
at once with fwtioni among her aglyects and divi- 
sions in her councils, and, always of a timid temper, 
had now hecome, from finding her confidence be- 
trayed, as jealoas and suspicious as she had been 
originally docile in suffering herself to be guided 
without doubt or hesitation. She had many sub> 
jects of apprehenaion pressing npon a mind which, 
never of peeniiar strength, was now enfeebled by 
disease. She desired, probably, the snocessiea of 
her brother, but she was jealous lest the hour ef 
that snceessi«n might be anticipated by the swal of 
bis followers ; nor did she less dread, lest the ef- 
feets of that enthusiasm for the house of Hanover, 
which animated the Whigs, might bring the Etec- 
toral Prince over to England, whtdi she compared 
to digging her grave while she was yet alive. The 
disputes betwixt Oxford and Bolingbtoke divided 
her councils, and filled them with mutual upbraid- 
ingg, which sometimes took place before the Queen ; 
who, naturally very sensitive to the neglect of the 
personal etiquette due to her rank, was at once 
alarmed by their vitJence, and ofiended by the 
loose which they gave to their passions in her very 
presence. 

The Whigs, alarmed at the near prospect of a 
crisis which the death of the Queen eoald not fail 
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to bring on, made the most energetic and (imnlta- 
neoas preparations to support the Hanoverian ruc- 
cenion to the crown, by armi, if necessary. They 
took special care to represent, at the court of Ha- 
nover, their dangers and sufferings on acconnt of 
their attachment to the Protestant line ; and snch 
of them as lost places of honour or profit, were, it 
may be believed, neither moderate in their com- 
plaints, nor sparing in the odious portraits which 
they drew of their Tory opponents. The Duke 
of Argyle, and Generals Stanhope and Cadogan, 
were actively engaged in preparing such officers of 
the British army as they dared trust, to induce the 
soldiers, in case of need, to declare themselves 
against the party who had disgraced Marlborough, 
their victorious general — had undervalued the 
achievements whicii tbey had performed under his 
command, and put a stop to the career of British 
conquest by so doing. The Elector of Hanover 
was induced to negotiate with Holland and other 
powers, to supply him with troops and shipping, in 
case it should be necessary to use force in support- 
ing his title to the succession of Great Britain.' 
A scheme was laid for taking possession of the 
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Tower on the first appearance of dangler ; and the 
great men of the party entered into an aasociation, 
binding tliemselrea to stand by each other in de- 
fence of the Protestant succession. 

While the Whigs were united in these energe- 
tic and daring measures, the Tory Ministers were, 
hy their total disunion, rendered incapable of avail- 
ing tlicmselves of the high ground which they oc- 
cupied, as heads of the Administration, or by the 
time allowed them by the flitting sands of tbe 
Queen's life, which were now rapidly ebbing. The 
discord between Oxford and Bolingbroke had now 
risen so high, that the latter frankly said, that if the 
question were betwixt the total ruin of their party, 
and reconciliation with Oxford and safety, he would 
not hesitate to choose the first alternative. Their 
views of poblic affairs were totally different. The 
£ar] of Oxford advised moderate measures, and 
even some compromise or reconciliation with the 
Whigs. Bolingbroke conceived he should best 
meet the Queen's opinions by affecting the most 
sealous high chnrch principles, giving hopes of the 
succession of her brother after her death, and by 
assiduously cultivating the good graces of Mrs Hill 
(now created Lady Masbam), the royal favourite ; 
in which, by the superior grace of his manners, and 
similarity of opinions, he bad entirely superseded 
the X'ord Treasurer Oxford. 

This dissension betwixt tbe political rivals, which 
had smouldered so long, broke out into open hos- 
tility in the month of July, 1714, when an extreme- 
ly bitter dialogue, abounding in mutual recrimina-^ 
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tioni, paued in the Qneen's pretence betwixt Loril 
Treaiurer Oxford on the one part, and Bolingbroke 
and Lady Maahain on the otber. It ended in the 
Lord Tteasnrer'a being deprived of his offioe. 

The road was now open to the fuH career of 
Bolingbroke'g ambition. The hatir he had wiabed 
and lived for wag arrived ; and neitker be hinsal^ 
nor any other person, entertained a donbt that .he 
would be raised to the rank of lord treasum and 
first minister. But vain are buman hopes and ax' 
pectations ! The nnfortanate Queen had sofiered 
so mnch from the fatigue and agitation which abe 
had undergone daring the scene of discord wiudh 
she had witnessed, that she declared she conld not 
snrvive it. Her apprehensions proved pn^hetie. 
The stormy oonsnltation, or rather debate, to whiak 
we have alluded, was held on the 27th July, 1714.' 
On the SSth, the Queen was seiied with a letkai^ 
gic disorder. On the 30tk her life was despup- 

Upon that day, die Dukes of Somerset sod 
Argyle, both hostile to the present, «r, as it miglM 
rather now be called, the late. Administration, lock 
the determined step of repairing to the Coaneil- 
board where the other members, humbled, per^x- 
ed, md terrified, were well contented to arcoept 
their aauBtance. On their auggeatien, the treaHiret'* 

' [" TlwIiHt DfthairJiipBtMipnlwigadtiUtiFoiBthailorn. 
iag in hei MajtBty'i pieaenee, Ihraw bar into drndTul agintian, 
which wai followed bj lucli id Blarmiag diiorder, u rendarad bar 
(IBabla Id come to th« eoaacil neit Aty, wbaa iha mtanM I* 

— SoUIkTILLI, p. MtT.] 
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staff was conferred on the Duke of Shrewibury, 
a step with which the dying Queen declared her 
■atisfaction ; and thns fell the towering hopes of 
Bolingbroke. 

On the Istof AngnstQueen Anne expired, the 
last of tlie lineal Stewart race who sat on the throne 
of Britain. She was only fifty years old, haring 
reigned for twelve years ; and her death took place 
at the most critical period which the empire had 
experienced since the Revolution. 
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no/King George L— The Earl o/Slair't Em- 
baiB/ to FrcBice—lut influence in preventing oppoiitiott 
on tie part of Louii XIV. la ihe acceaion of the Elerlor 
of Hanover — Slate of Parliei on tie arrival of George 
I. — Impritonment of Oxford, and Impeachment of BoU 
lingbroke and Ormond — Inturrection fanned 6^ Ihe 
Jacobiiei— The Earl of Mar it rrpiited in hit advancet 
.lo the new Mimarch, andretiret lo Scotland — The Scot' 
iith Caealieri — Htaiting of Braemar, and retolalioa of 
the Jacobite Leaden to laJce up armi — Atlempl to jut* 
prite Edinburgh Caitle — FreparalioTu of Government lo 
<^ipoie the Iruargenl Jacobiiei, 

[171*— 1715.] 

Thb period of Queen Anne's demise found the 
Jacobites, for a party who were both numerous and 
zealous, uncommonly ill prepared nnd irreaolnte. 
They had nursed themselves in the hope that the 
dark and myiterious conduct of Oxford was de- 
signed to favour his purpose uf a counter-revolu- 
tion ; and the more open professions of Bolingbroket 
which reached the Jacobites of Scotland through 
the medium of the Eurl of Mar, were considered 
as pointing more explicitly to the same important 

But they were mistaken in Oxford's purpose, 
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who only acted towards them as it-wa:s in his natuie 
to do towards all mankind ; and so r^ulated liis 
conditct oa to cause the Jacobites to believe lie ww 
upon their aidei whil^. In fact, his only purpose wa» 
to keep factions fiom breaking into extremilie*, 
and to rule all parties> by ttffonliiig hqpes to eault 
in their tarq, which wece all to be ultimately found 
delusive^' 

Bolingbroke. on the other hand, was. more •an- 
guine and decided, both, in opinion. and action ; and 
lie would .probably have been sufEciently .active in 
bis meaanres in behalf of King alaJnes, had lie pos- 
sessed the ^ power of matudng them. £ut being- 
thsB mocked by the. cross fate .which showed him 
the place of hisambitian«t onemoment anjpty, and 
in the next all aecess to it closed against him, he 
was taken totally unprepared ; and the Duke of 
Ormond, Sir William Windham, and other lead- 
ers of the Jacobite party, shared the same disad- 
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vantage. They might, indeed, hare proclitimeil 
King James the Third in the persOD of the Cherar 
lier de St George, and trusted to their influeoca 
with the Tory landed gentlemen, and with the po- 
pnlace, to effect an universal insurrection. Some 
of them even inclined to this desperate measure ; 
and the celebrated Dc Atterbury, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, offered to go to Westminster in his rochet 
and lawn sleeves, and himself to perform the cere- 
mony. This, however, would have been commen- 
cing a civU war, in which, the succession of the hooee 
of Hanover being determined by the existing law, 
the insurrectionists must have begun by incurring 
the guilt of high treason, without being assured of 
any force by which they might be protected. Upon 
the whole, therefore, tlie Jacobites, and those who 
wished them well, remained, after the Queen's 
death, dejected, confused, and anxiously watchful 
of circomstances, which they did not pretend ti> 
regulate or control. 

On the contrary, the Whigs, acting with uncom- 
mon firmness and unanimity, took hold of the power 
which had so lately been possessed by their oppon- 
ents, like troops who seize in action the artillery of 
their enemy, and turn it instantly against them. 
The privy counsellors who were of that party, 
imitating the determined conduct of the Dukes of 
Somerset and Argyle, repaired to the Council, 
without wailing for a summons, and issued instant 
orders for the pradnmation of King George, which 
were generally obeyed without resistance. Ths 
assembled Parliament recognised King George I. 
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as the Boveielga entitled to aacceed, in terms of the 
act regulating the destinittion of the crowa. The 
same proclamation took place in Ireland and Scot- 
land without opposition ; and thus the King took 
legal and peaceable possession of Lis kingdom. It 
appeared, also, that England's most powerful, and, 
it might seem, most hostile neighbour, Louis XIV., 
was no wise disposed to encourage any machinations 
which could disturb the Elector of Hanover's ac- 
cession to the crown. The Chevalier de St George 
had made a hasty journey to Paris, upon learning 
the tidings of Queen Anne's death ; but far from 
experiencing a reception faTonrU>le to his views on 
the British crown, he was obliged to return to 
I/orraine, with the sad assurance that the monarch 
of France was determined to adhere to the Treaty 
of Utrecht, by an important article of which he had 
recognized the snccession of the House of Hanover 
to the Crown of Great Britain. It is more than 
probable, as before hinted, that there had been, 
during the dependence of the treaty, some private 
understanding, or perhaps secret agreement with 
Bolingbroke, which might disarm the rigour of this 
article. But it was evident that the power of the 
minister with whom sach an engagement had been 
made, if indeed it existed in any formal shape, was 
now utterly fallen ; and the affairs of Britain were, 
soon after King George's accession, intrusted to a 
ministry, who had tlie sagacity to keep the French 
King firm to his engagement, by sending to Paris 
an ambassador, equally distinguished for talents in 
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■war STid in dipIontBcy, and for wwin adherence to 
tiM Proteitant line. 

This eminent person was John Dalrymple, tlic^ 
second Earl of Stnir, ^rhose character demands 
partioalar notice amongst the celebrated Scotsmen 
of diig period. He vrat eldest surviving son of tlie 
first flarl, distingnlshed more for his talents than 
Lig principles, in the reigns of King William and 
Qneen Anne, infamous for his accession to the 
massacre of Glencoe, and unpopular from the skill 
and political talent which he displayed in favour of 
the Union, in carrying which through the Scottish 
Parliament he was a most useful agent. Accord- 
ing to the prejudiced observations of the common 
people, ill fortune seemed to attend his house, ne 
died suddenly daring the dependence of the Union 
treaty, and vulgar report attributed his death to 
suicide, for which, however, there is no evidence 
bat that of common feme. 

A previous calamity of a cruel' nature had oc- 
Gorred, in which John, his second son, was the 
untbrtunate agent. While yet. a mere boy, and 
while playing with fire-arms, he had thegreatmis- 
fortune to shoot his elder brother, and kill him on 
the spot. The unhappy agent in this melancholy 
afiuir was sent off by the ill-fated parents, whv 
«ould not bear to look upon him, to reside with a 
clergyman in Ayrshire, as one who w^s for ever 
banished from his family. The person to whose 
care he was committed was fortunately a man of 
Mond sense, and a keen discriminator of character. 
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The idea he formed of the yonnfr esile's potrera ofl 
mind induced him, by a, succession of favouiatble 
reports, mixed with intercession, warmly to goliMt 
hii papU's reat«ration to thg family, of which be- 
afterwsrds became the principal i»'nameHt> It mw 
long before he could e£Fbot » reconciliatiDn ; and: 
the yoath, wjien this was acoompliilied, enteved: 
into the army mtfa the advantsges of faia rank, and', 
those arising oab of early misfortane, which- hadi 
compelled him to serere study. He was repeatedl]^ 
distinguished in the wars of Marlbarosghi aad) 
partieuUrly at Ramilies, Oadenardet and Malplsf- 
qnet Lord Stair rose in rank in preportjon to biw 
military reputation, but was deprivied of hie oemr 
mand when the Tory ministers, in t^e latter endi 
of Qaeen Anne's reign, new roodelledi die army)' 
to the exclufflon'of the Whig offibere. Upen tbe 
accession of George I. he was appointeda lordi of! 
the bed-chamber, a privy cosnselleri and' eom^ 
mander of die Soottish fbi>ceg-ih tireabaeneeofttte 
Duke of Argyle. Shortly after that greateren^, 
the Earl of Stair wb^ as we have already mem- 
tioiied, sent to Paris, where he hcM for seTcml' 
years the situation of ambassador' extraordinary) 
and where his almost^rairaeulou* power of acquir- 
ing information enabled him to detect the meitt 
secret intrigues of the Jacobitest and' to wat«h, and' 
eyen overawe, the conduct oPthe court of Frame,- 
who, well disposed as they were to encourage pri- 
vately the undertakings of the Chevalier St George,, 
which public faith prevented them from counte- 
nancing openly, found themielvw under, tlte eye of 
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the moit active and acate of itateamen, from i^om 
nothing' seemed to remain concealed ; while his 
chtracter for conroge, talent, and integrity, made 
it eqaally impossible to intimidate, deceive, or in- 
fluence him. It may be added, that his perfect 
knowledge of good breeding, in a nation where 
manners are reduced almost to a science,' enabled 
Lord Stair to preserve the good-will and favour 
of thosa with whom he treated, even while he in- 
sisted npon topics the most unpalatable to the 
French Monarch and his ministers, and that in a 
manner the most courteous in style, though most 
unyielding in purpose. It may be believed that 
Urge sunns in secret service money were lavished 
in this species of diplomacy. Lord Stair was 
always able, by his superior information, to coun- 
teract the plots of the Jacobites, and, satisfied with 
doing BO, was often desirous of screening from the 
vengeance of his own court the misguided indivi- 
duals who had rashly engaged in them. It was 
owing to the activity of this vigilant diplomatist 
that George I. owed, in a great measure, the neu- 
trality of France, which was a very important 
addition to the security of his new throne. 

To return to our history : — George I., in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, thus quietly installed in 
his British dominions, landed at Greenwich on the 
I7th of September, six weeks after the death of his 

■ [Vuluire nanii tht udmintioa of Loui> XIT. it Laid 
Stair'* tact in it onci •alering th« rnjil arriagfi, wban hi> M»- 
vicbout hHitatiug to 
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' predecesMr, Queen ADne< Tlie two great parties 
uf the kingdom geemed in appearance equally dis- 
posed to receive him as their rightful monarch ; and 
both snhmitted to his away, thongh with very dif* 
ferent hopes and feelings. 

The triumphant Whigs were naturally assured 
of King George's faronr towards those who had 
always shown themselves friendly to his title to the 
throne ; and confident of the merit they might 
claim, were desirous of exerting their influence, to 
the ntter disgrace, discomfiture, and total suppres- 
sion, of their political opponents. 

The Tories, on the other hand, thought it still 
possible, while renouncing every plan of opposing 
the accession of King George, to present them- 
selves before him in such a manner as might com- 
mand regard ; for the number, quality, and import- 
ance of a party, which comprised a great majority 
of the established clergy, the greater part of both 
the universities, many, if not the largest portion of 
the lawyers, and the bulk of the proprietors of the 
soil, or what is called the landed interest, rendered 
their appearance imposing. Though dejected and 
humbled, therefore, by their fall from power, they 
consoled themselves with the idea, that they were 
too nnmerous and too important to be ill received 
by a Sovereign whose accession they had not op- 
posed, and whom, on the contrary, they had shown 
themselves willing to acknowledge in the capacity 
of their monarch, disproving, as they might be dis- 
posed to think, by their dutiful demonstrations, 
any rumours which migUt have reached his Majesty 
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of the disaffection of mnny^ among; thmn to his 
penon. 

It wonld certainly luve been dis best policy of 
the newly enthroned monarch, to have r«oeired 
and rewarded the lerriees of Hie Wliig?, withoat 
lending' hiniielf to the gratification of Uieir political 
eBHiities* There was little policy in tnhing mea- - 
snres which were litcely to drire into despair, and 
prohably into rebellion, a large party among his 
snbjectB ; and there mighthare been more w-isdom, 
perbapR, as well as magnanimity, in orerloohing' 
circnmstanoes which had oocnired befttre his aeoes- 
sion — in receiving the allegianoe and dutiful pro- 
fessions of the Tories, without attaching any vigiUe- 
donbti to- their sincerity — in becoming thus- tbs 
King of Great Britain, instead of tJie chief of v 
party— and by stifling the remembrvice of oldi 
fende, and showing himeelf indi^rently the pv- 
temal mler of all- bit Bulgects, to have oonvinoed' 
any who remained disafiected, that if they desired* 
to have anotJier prince, ttiey had at least no pe^ 
sonsl reason ivr doing so.' 

We cannot, however, be surprised that G«or^ 
I., a foreign pince, tetally onaoquainted with the' 

■ [" It mudi* miifbrtdBB aTchii prhiiw," nyt 9moUtt, "sa 
ir«U M k veiy gmt pr^udio* to tha nitiOD, tlut h« had beeB- 
mivUd into Btr«pg preposacHioDt B|^aGt the TDriea, vho comti- 
tuted >uc1i a coniderable part of hi> subject). Thej Here nnir 
csdlided ftDm all ibace of thv nrrei hvaot, whieb m* xbBllr 
fliigronad b^ ibvir envmiH- Tbesa early marka of annionk,, 
ubich ha wu at no paiiM to conceal, alieaatfd tba miDd* n? niany 
from his per«nn and govemmenl, who wnuld olherwiae b«v8- 
htthI him nidi AdeK^ iBd'affHtioni"i-jBW. b. u, & i.] 
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diaracter of ttie BiritiBli nation, thar peculiar con- 
Btit^ition, and the spirit of their partiet, — which* 
DBiially appear, when in the act of collision, mnch 
more violent and extramg«nt than they prove to- 
be when a ceMHtion of hmtiUtfes tnkes place,— - 
should have been dispoied to- throw himself into 
the arms of the WhigB, who could plead' their suf- 
ferings for having- steadily adhered to his interest ; 
or that those who had been hi^ steady adherents 
should hav« found him mlllngiy inclined to aid 
them in measures of vindlctJfe retaliation npon 
their oponente, whom he had some reason to regard 
as his persond enemiesi Ifwas- a' esse, in which 
to forg;ive woald have been politic ae wdl as mag- 
nanimous ; but to resent injuries) and revenge them, 
WHS a course naturd to human fvelliig'' 

The late MinigtCH's- seemed ftir a time disposfld 
to abide the shook of tiie enmity of their politioal 
rivals. Lord' Oxford waited on- the King at his 

< [" Conformably to tfaii mode of thiDklog, uliich he pnlu^ 
«amed to excflvx, George placed, nat only the adminiatration, 
bot all th< coaHd*r>bl< «nplt>)rinnit> of the tiingdoiii, both dyil 
ud raUiUcj, in. the baodt nf the Wh%b Tha trcMiDT aai' 
■dmiraltf, wen put in oonnnuuDnj tbe coiiUBuid of the atm;' 
waa taken from the Duke of Oniwnd,.uid reatored to the Diiks 
of MailboToagb ; tin Dnka of Aig;l« wu mada cDnnuader of tbv 
forca in- Saotlud ; thrgrtat teal WM gimn ta I.<nd.CawpeT,.tt« 
privy aeal to the Eatl of Wharton, and tha goKinmcnt uT In- 
land to the Eatl of Sondcrland. Lord Townaliend and Mr Stan- 
hope WR« appointed' Becr*I«riei of elite; lb« Duka of Somamt' 
«■• declared maiter oftba bore* ; Mt Rultnaj', aavetiry >I nai-;. . 
Mr Wdpule, paymuter-genetil j and the poet of eesretary for. 
Scotland itai betiotrad on the Duka of Montroaa. A new Par- 
liament WBB called, ia which tba intarnt of the Whig! prednmi- 
natad."— Ru»ai.L, vol jv. p. 387. Shollbt, b. ii. d i.] 
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landing, and, though coldly received, remained in 
liondon tillimpeachedof high treason by the House 
of Commons, and committed to the Tower. Lord 
Bolingbroke continued to exercisa hia office of Se- 
rcetary of State nntil he was almost forcibly de- 
prived of it> An impeachment waa also brought 
against him. Hia conscience prohahly pleaded 
guilty, for he retired to France, and soon after 
became Secretary to the Chevalier de St George. 
The Dukeof Ormond, a nobleman of popniar qua- 
lities, brave, generous, and liberal, was in like man- 
ner impeached, and in like manner made his escape 
to France. Hia fate was peculiarly regretted, for 
the general voice exculpated him from taking any 
step with a view to seliish aggrandisement. Several 
of the Whigs themselves, who were disposed to 
prosecute to the uttermost the mysterious Oxford 
and the intrigoing Bolingbroke, were inclined to 
sympathise with the gallant and generous cavalier, 
who had always professed openly the principles on 
which he acted. Many other distinguished per- 
sons of the Tory party were threatened with pro- 
secutions, or actually subjected to them ; which 
filled the whole body with fear and alarm, and 
inclined some of the leaders amongst them to listen 
to the desperate counsels of the more zealous Ja- 
cobites, who exhorted them to try their strength 
with an enemy who showed themselves implacable, 
and not to submit to their ruin without an effort 
to defend themselves. A large party of tlie popu- 
lace all throngh the country, and in London itself, 
renewed the cry of " High Church for ever," with 
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which were mingled the names of Ormond and 
Oxford, the principal persons nnder prosecution.' 
Among the cier^y, there were found many who, 
out of zeal for their order, encourag'ed the lower 
classes in their disorderly proceedings ; in wfaicli 
they burnt and destroyed the meeting-houses of 
dissenters, pillaged the houses of their ministers, 
and committed all those irregularities by which an 
English mob is distinguished, but whose vehemence 
of sentiment generally eraporates in such acts of 
clamour and violence.* 

There were, however, deeper symptoms of dis- 
affection than those displayed in the empty roar 

■ [" Ths Etrl of OiTotd, when biought to liii truil ifter la- 

eiu«n. Th« proceeding in bii cus occuionad ■ rupture batiriit 
th< IHO HooHi nf ParliuneaC, ud Ihs Commcnu refund ul^ 
miMlj to ippeir igainit him." — Suollet, b. ii. e. 1.] 

• [" Tha dimour of the Cbuich beigg is dngar wu ravivtd ; 

tumaln ruiad in diffarent parti of ths kingdom. Birmingliun, 
BliOol, Chippanhwn, Naraicb, and Rakding, mre Gllail with 
lieent^oiu riot. Tba party aj nu ' Down nilb the Whigi l ' — 
' SicbcTerel for ever.- Man; gent] ameii of tba Whig faclion 

irara reriled and iniulted bj tha populica in iha eiacution of 
tbair office."— /U(2. '■ At Briglol they mutdered one Mr Tho- 
mu for peniuding them Co wjtbdim ; and tereral gantlemeD 
ware burt, ibuaed, and iniulted. At Taunton, WTaiil wara 
kaoeked down for niming King Gentle ; >oma bul Ibeir limb* 
broken, and manj wara as abuied that their livaa ware daapiiied 
of. In Bedford, the mob, in conlempt of hii Mijealy, put tha 
Maypole in mourning, and hung mouming garmaou thereon. 
At Froma in Somaraatahire, thia brutiib eiew, incontanipl of ths 
King, draaaad up an idiot, called George, in afonl'a twat, laying, 
'Htrt-t CUE Gtorya,'"— [Lti'i H<it. of tht BtbtlliiM 1715, 
p. 109, 4to.] 
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and HiueloM ravage of theipapulaoe. Bolingbroka 
and Ormond, who had both found refuge at the 
court of the Pretender to the nrown, and aaknow- 
.letjged hu title, carried on aseerat eotreipondesce 
with tho Tories of .influenoe and.rank in England, 
and encauraged them to-Mik, in a general inaur* 
rection.for the oaaae of Jiuues III,,, a remedy for 
the evils with whieU they were threatened, botli 
p«nionallyand«9<a;palitii^ paztj. :Bnt JBi^land 
iiad been long a peaceful eMintny. TIte gentry 
were opulent, and little dispoaed to risk, in tiu) 
event of -war, their fortunwand the eomfoTtaw^ich 
.tli^.procuredtliem. Strong awittance from Frunce 
might bava rendered the proposal of an insurrection 
more acceptable ; 'hut the successfol diplomacy of 
Lord Stair at the .Court of Louis destroyed all 
hopes of this, nnlesa on a 'pitifully small scale. 
Another resource occurred to the Jacobite leaders, 
which might be attained by instigating Scotland 
to aat the example of inentreolion. The gentry 
in that country were ready for war, which had been 
familiar to them on m.iny occasions during the lives 
of their fathers and their own. They might be 
'eaaily induced to take arms — 'the Highlanders, -to 
whom war was a state preferable to pence, were 
.sure to take the field with them — the Border coun- 
ties of England were mast likely to catch the 
'flame, from the disposition of many^if the gentry 
there, — and the conflagration, it was expected, 
Lmiglit, in the present humour of the nation, be n- 
•tended all orer England. To effect a-rising, there- 
fore, in Scotland, with a view to a general inaur- 
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raction tliroug-hont frreat Britain, 'became the ^prin- 
cipal object of those who 'Were affeoted by, ur-wiio 
nsenteJ, the.protacutions directed with to mDcli 
'rigfiUT against the inflmbers of iQueen Anne's loBt 
'ministry. 

John, eighteenth Lord Erikine, aod eleventli 
.EbtI of Mar, whom we have repeatedly men- 
tianed as Secretary of State during the last years 
of Queen Anne, and as the person to whom tile 
distribotioo of money among tlie Highland ckn«, 
and the general management of fieottiah a&irs, 
was intmsted hy her Ministry, was naturally aoQ- 
«idered as the person best i qualified to bring his 
caonlrymen to the desired point. Mar had not 
felt any difficulty in changing from the Whig 
.principles which he .professed at the time of the 
Union, — on which occasion he was one of the 
.Soottish SecretAriee of filate, — to the Tory prin- 
ciples of Bolingbroke, whiiJi he now professed. 
We do him, therefore, no wrong in -supposing, that 
he would not hsve sturdily rcjeoted any proposal 
from the court of George I. to retnrn to the party 
of Whig and Low Church. At least it is certain, 
that when the heads of .the Tory party had deter- 
mined to submit themselves to George I., Lord 
.Mar, in following the .general example, endea- 
Toured to distinguish himself by a display of in- . 
fluenceand consequence, which might mHrk him 
as a.-man whose. adherence was worth securing, and 
who was, at the same time, willing to attach him- 
self 'to the new Sovereign. In a letter addressed 
to King George while in Holland,. ami .dated 80th 
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Angiut, 1714, the Earl expresses great apprehen- 
sioa that bis loyalty or seal for the King's interests 
may have been misrepreieiited to his Majesty, be- 
cause be found himself the only one uf Queen 
Anna's servants whom the Hanoverian ministers 
at the court of Londou did not visit. His lordship 
then pleads the loyalty of bis ancestors, his own 
serrices at the Union, and in passing the Act oF 
Succession; and, assuring the King that be wUl 
find him as faithful a subject and servant as ever 
any of his family had been to the preceding royal 
race, or as he himself had been to the late Queen ; 
he conjures him not to believe any misrepreaenta- 
tions of his conduct, and concludes with a devout 
prayer for the quiet and peaceful reign of tbe Mo- 
narch, in disturbing which he himself was destined 
to be the prime Instruinent. 

Bat it was not only on his individosl application 
that the Eari of Mar expected indemnity, and per- 
haps favonr, at the court of George 1. He desired 
also to display his inflnence over the Highlanders, 
and for that purpose procured a letter, subscribed 
by a number of the most influential chiefs of tbe 
clans, addressed to himself, as having an estate and 
interest in the Highlands, conjuring him to assnre 
the Government of tfaeir loyalty to his Sacred Ma- 
jesty, King George, and to protect them, and the 
heads of other clans who, from distance, could not 
attend at tbe signing of the letter, against the mis- 
representations to which they might be exposed ; 
protesting, that as they bad been ready to follow 
Jjord Mar's directions in obeying Queen Anne, so 
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they would be equally forward to ooneur wiUi bim 
in feidiFnlly serving King Giear^.'- At tbe same 
dme, a loyai address of tbo' cIadb to' the game 
effects drawn np by Lord Gran^, brother to Uar, 
was forwarded to and placed in tfa* hands of Ae 
Ear], to be deJiTored tn the King at big laodin^ 
IjCttd Mar attended'at Greenwich aceopdingjy, and 
donbtiecs expected a fnronrable reception, whan 
delivering to the new Monarch a- reco^^tion' of 
hie' authority oni the part of b> class of hia snb- 
jects who wei9 supposed to be inmnoal tO' hia 
accession, and were certainly best prepared to-dia- 
turb his new reignt Lord Mar wai,. howoreii 
informed that the King would notvecnTe th« ad- 
dress of ^e olant, alle^ng it had been concocted 
at the court of the Pretender; and he was at the 
lame timeoommandedto deliverup the aealt, and 
infonned that the King bad nobrther-oceasionfitr 
his services 1 

On tke polioy of this repulse it is almost. un' 
necessary to make obserrotionsi Although it 
might be very trae that tiie addresi was made up 
with the sancdim. of th» Chevalier de Si George 
Hid bis adviser^ it was sot less die interest of 
George L tobave received, mththeuenaltuvilityi 
the expressions of homage and allegiance wfaicb it 
«ont«ned. In a utDilaP sitoatious King William 

'fTh's nighlBiid chicl^ who adhibited their lignaturH to 
AiilBtMriinre'MkelUDof Mscleui; Hacdonndl uC Glngurj- ; 
AtAckeDBA' of Fnatrdala ; Camn-OB of LmthiaJ i Madeod- of 
Cootulick; Macdonild of Keppoch; Grant of Glean oriUotni; 
jradnloshofMBcintmih; Chitholm ofCom.r; MacpheiioO of 
eiDDj; and' Sir DonoUllHaedaild.— R«s, p. 66.] 
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did not hesitate to receive, with apparent confi- 
dence, the submission of the Highland clans, though 
it was well understood that it was made under the 
express authority of King James II. A monarch 
whose claim to obedience is yet young, ought in 
policy to avoid an immediate quarrel with any part 
of his Bnbjects who are ready to profess allegiance 
as such. His authority is, like a transplanted tree, 
subject to injury from each sudden blast, and ought, 
therefore, to be secured from such, until it is gra< 
dually connected by the ramification of its roots 
incorporating themselves with the soil in which it 
is planted. A sudden gust may in the one case 
overturn, what in the other can defy the rage of n 
continued tempest It seems at least certain, that 
in bluntly, and in a disparaging manner, refusing 
an address expressing allegiance and loyalty, and 
affironting the haoghty courtier by whom it was 
presented, King George exposed his government 
to the desperate alternative of dvil war, and the 
melancholy expedient of closing it by bringing 
many noble victims to the scaffold, which during 
the reign of his predecessor had never been stained 
with British blood shed for political causes. The 
impolicy, however, cannot justly be impated to a 
foreign Prince, who, looking at the list of Celdc 
names, and barbarously unpronounceable designa- 
tions which were attached to the address, could 
not he supposed to infer from thence, that the sub- 
scribers were collectively capable of bringing into 
the field, on the shortest notice, ten thonsand men, 
who, if not regular soldiers, were accustomed to a 
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■art of discipline which rendered them eqaal to 
■Dch. There were many around the Kin^ who 
could have informed him on this subject; and, to 
their failing; to do bo, the hloodshed, and concomi- ' 
tant misfortunes of the future civil war, mnatjnstly 
be attributed. 

The Earl of Mnr, thus repnUed in his advances 
to the new Monarch, necessarily concluded that his 
ruin was determined on; and, with the desire of 
revenge, which was natural at least, if not justifi> 
ahle, he resolved to place himself at the head of the 
disaffected party in Scotland, encouraging them to 
instant insurrection, and paying back the contumely 
with which his offer of service had been rejected, 
by endangering the goremmeiit of the Prince at 
whoae hands he had experienced such an insult. 

It was early in August, 1715, that the Earl of 
Mar embarked at Gravesend, in the strictest incog- 
nito, having for his companions Major-general 
Hamilton and Colonel Hay, men of soma military 
experience. They tailed in a coal-sloop, working, 
it was said, their passage, tlie better to maintain 
their disguise, landed at Newcastle, hired a vessel 
there, and then proceeded to the small port of 
Elie, en the eastern shore of Fife, a county which 
then abounded with friends to the Jacobite cause. 
The state of tbii province In other respects offered 
fiicilities to Mar. It is a peninsula, separated from 
Lothian by the frith of Forth, and from the slure 
of Angus by that of Tay ; and as it did not, until 
» very late period, hold much intercourse with the 
tnetropolit, though lo near it in point of diitonce, 
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it Memed like a district separated ftoia die rest oP 
Scotland, and was Bometimea jocosely temad the 
"'Kingdom of Fife." The commonalty-were, in die 
beginning of the I8th centnry, almost exclosivdy' 
attached to the Presbyterian persuasion ; But it wait' 
otherwise with the gentry, who were nnmerons in' 
this provinoe to a degree little known in other pints 
of Scotland. Its security, during the long wars of 
former centuries, had made it early acquainted widi 
civilisation. The value of the soil, on tiie sea-coasts 
at least, bad admitted of great snbdiviiion of pro-' 
perty ; and there is no county of Scotland whicli' 
displays so many country-seats within so short" sv 
distance of each other. These gentlemen were, as 
we have said, chiefly of the Tory persnasion, or, in 
Other words, Jacobites ; for the subdivision of po- 
liticians termed Whimsicals, or Torier attached to 
the ITouse of Hanover, could hardly be said to exist 
in Scotland, though well known in South Britain. 
Besides their tenants, the Fife lairds were most of 
them men who had not macH to lose in ciVil broils. 
Having to support an establishment considerably 
above the actual rents of their estates, which were^ 
of course, impaired by increasing debts ; diey wen, 
therefore, the less unwilling to engage in dangeron» 
enterprises. As a party afiectingthe manners of tha 
ancient Cavaliers, they were jovial in dieir habit», 
and cautions tb omit no opportunity of drinking the 
King's health ; a point of loyalty which, like virtUB 
of other kind^, had its own immediate reward. Loud 
and bold talkers, the . Jacobites had accustomed 
themselrei to think they were the prevaiiing party } 
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an idea wliich those of any particular faction, who 
converse exclusively witli each other, are usnally 
found to entertaio. Their want of knowledge of 
ihe world, and the total absence of newspapers, save 
>tho«e of a strong party leaning, whose doctrines or 
facts they took care never tu correct by consulting 
any of an opposite tendency, rendered them at once 
curious and credulous. This slight sketch of the 
Fife lairda may be applied, with equal justice, totlie 
Jacobite country gentlemen of that period in most 
counties of Scotland. They had virtues tu balance 
their faults and follies. The political principles they 
followed had been handed down to them from their 
fathers ; they were connected, in their ideas, with 
the honour of their country ; and they were pre- 
pared to defend them with a degree of zeal, which 
valued not the personal risks in which the doing lo 
might place life and property. There were also 
individuals among them who bad natural talents 
improved by education. But, in general, the per- 
sons whom the Earl of Mar was now desirous to 
stir up to some sudden act of mutiny, were of that 
frank and fearless class who are not guilty of seeing 
far before them. They had already partaken in 
the general excitation caused by Queen Anne's 
death, and the approaching crisis which was ex- 
.pected to fullovr that important event. They had 
struggled with the Whig gentry, inferior in number, 
bat generally more alert and sagacious in counsel 
and action, coneerning the addresses of head-cuurts 
and the seats on the bench of justices. Many of tlieni 
had commissioned swords, carahines, and pistols. 
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from abroad. They had bought up horses fit for 
military service ; and some had taken into their 
service additional domestics, selecting in preference 
men who had served in some of the dragoon regi- 
ments, which had been reduced in consequence of 
the peace of Utrecht. Still, notwithstanding these 
preparations for a rising, some of the leading men 
in Fife, as elsewhere, were disposed to hesitate be- 
fore engaging in the irretrievable step of rebellion 
against the established government. Their relnc- 
tance was overcome by the impatience of the ma- 
jority, excited by the flattering though premature 
rumours which were actively circulBt«d by a set of 
men, who might be termed the Intelligencers of the 
faction. 

It is well known, that in every great political 
body there are persons, usanlly neither the wisest, 
the most important, or most estimable, who endea- 
Tour to gain personal consequence by pretending 
peculiar access to information concerning its most 
intimate concerns, and who are equally credulous 
in believing, and indefatigable in communicating, 
whatever rumours are afloat concerning the afi'airs 
of the party, whom they encumber by adhering to. 
With several of these Lord Mar communicated, 
and exalted their hopes to the highest pitch, by the 
advantageous light in which he placed the political 
matters which he wished them to snpport, trusting 
to the exaggerations and amplifications with which 
they were sure to retail what he had said. 

Snch agents, changing what had been stated ns 
probabilities into certainties, furnished an answer 
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to every objection wliich could be offered by the 
rnoru prudent of their party. If any cautious per- 
son objected to stir before the English Jacobites 
had shown themselTCS eerioug — some one of these 
active Touchers was ready to affirm, that every 
thing WHS on the point of a general rising in Eng- 
land, and only waited the appearance of a Frencli 
fleet with ten thousand men, headed by the Duke 
of Ormond. Did the listener prefer an invasion of 
Scotland, — the same number of men, with the 
Duke of Berwick at their head, were as readily 
promised. Supplies of every kind were measured 
out, according to the desire of the auditors ; and 
if any was moderate enough to restrain his wish to 
a pair of pistols for his own use, he was assured 
of twenty brace to accommodate his friends and 
neighbours. This kind of mutual delusion was 
every day increasing ; for as those wlio engaged 
in the conspiracy were interested in obtaining as 
many proselytes as possible, they became active 
circulators of the sanguine hopes and expectations 
by which they, perhaps, began already to suspect 
that they had been themselves deceived. 

It is true, that looking abroad at the condition 
of Europe, these unfortunate gentlemen ought to 
have seen, that the state of France at that time was 
far from being such, as to authorize any expecta- 
tions of the prodigal supplies which she was repre- 
sented as being ready to furnish, or, rather, as be- 
ing in the act of furnishing. Nothing was less 
likely, than that that kingdom, just extricated from 
a war in which it had been nearly ruined, by a peace 
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Bo:macli more advantageone tlian they had leoaonto 
expect, should have been disposed to afford a pFetext 
for breaking the treaty which had pacified Kui'ope, 
and for renewing against France the confederacy 
under whose preMureshe had nearly sank. This 

waamore especially the case, when, by the 
'"n^"" death of Louis XIV., whose ambiiiofi and 

■enselesi Tanity had coat so much blood, 
'the government devolved on ifae Regent Duke of 
Orteitna. Hod I<ouis survived, it is probable that, 
Hlihougfa he neither did nor dared to have publicly 
adopted the oaose of the Chevalier de St George, 
as was indeed evident by Iits refusing to receive 
him at his court ; yet, the recolleotiun of his pro- 
mise to the dying James II., as well ae the wish 
to embarrass England, might hare induced him to 
advance money, or give some underhnnd aasistance 
to the unhappy exile. But, .upon Louis's death, 
the policy of the Duke of Orleans, who had no 
penonal ties whatever with the Chevalier de St 
George, induced him to keep entire good faith 
with Britain — to comply with the requisitions of 
the Earl of Stur— and to pat a atop to all such 
pveparationt in the Prenoh porta, as the vigilance 
of 'that minister had detected, and denounced as 
being made for the purpose of favouring the Jaco- 
bite insurrection. Thus, while .the Chevalier de 
St 'George was represented a« obtaining lucconis 
in arms, money, and troops, from France, to an 
amount which that kingdom could hardly have 
supplied, and from her inferiority in naval forcei 
certainly must have found it difficult to have truta- 
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ported into Britain, even in Louis's moat palmy 
daya, the porta of that country were even closed 
3giunst inch raiertions as the Chevalier might make 
apon a amall scale by meaoa of his private re- 
sources. 

But the death of Xionis XIV. was represented 
in Scotland as rather favourable,. than otherwise, to 
the cause of James the Pretender. The power of 
f ranee was now wielded, it was said, by a coor- 
Bgeoua and active young prince, to whose character 
enterprise was more natural than to that of an aged 
and heart-broken old man, and who wonld, of 
course, be ready t« hazard as much, or more, in the 
cause of the Jacobites, than the late monarch had 
so often promised. In short, the death of Louis 
the Great, long the hope and prop of the Jacobite 
cause, was boldly J'epresented as a fKvourable event 
daring the present crigis. 

Although a little dispassionate enqniry would 
have dispelled the fantastic hopes, founded on the 
baseless rumour of foreign assistance, yet such fic- 
tions as I have here alluded to, tending to exalt 
the Beal ^nd. spirits of the party, were circulated 
because they were believed, and believed because 
they were circulated ; and the gentlemen of Stir- 
lingshire, Perth, Angus, and Fifeshire, began to 
leave their homestand assemble in arms, though in 
small parties, at the foot of the Grampian hills, 
expecting the issue of Lord Mar's negotiations in 
the Highlands. 

Upon leaving Fifeshire, having communicated 
with SQch gentlemen as were most likely to servs 
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)iis purpose. Mar proceeded instantly to his own 
estates of Braemar, lying along the side of the river 
Deei and took up his residence with Farquharson 
of Invercauld. This g;ent}eman was chief of tho 
clfLH Farqnharson, and could command a very con- 
siderable hody of men. Bat he was vassal to Lord 
Mar for a small part of his estate, which gave the 
Earl considerable inflnence with him ; not, how- 
ever, sufficient to induce him to place himself and 
followers in gnch hazard as wonid hnve been occa- 
sioned by an instant rising. He went to Aberdeen, 
to avoid impoTtnnity on the subject, baving previ- 
ously declared to Alar, that he would not take 
arms until the Chevalier de St George bad actually 
landed. At a later period he joined the insnr- 

Disappointed in this instance, Mar conceived, 
that as desperate resolutions are usually most rea- 
dily adopted in large assemblies, where men are 
hurried forward by example, and prevented from 
retreating, or dissenting, by shame, he should best 
attain his purpose in a large convocation of the 
chiefs and men of rank, who professed attachment 
to the exiled family. The assembly was made 
under pretext of a grand hunting match, which, as 
maintained in the Highlands, was an occasion of 
general rendezvous of a peculiar nature. The lords 
attended at the head of their vassals, all, even 
Lowland guests, attired in the Highland garb, and 
the sport was carried on upon a scale of rude mag- 
nificence. A circuit of many miles was formed 
around the wild desolate forests and wildernesses. 
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which are inhabited by the red deer, and i» called 
the tinchd. Upon a signal given, the hunters who 
compose the tinchel hegin to idotb inwards, closing 
the circle, and driving the terrified deer before 
tbem, with whatever else the forest contains of 
wild animals who cannot elade the lurronnding 
sportsmen. Being in this manner concentrated 
and crowded together, they are driven down & 
defile, where the principal hunters lie in wait for 
them, and show their dexterity by marking out and 
shooting those bucks which are in season. As it re- 
quired many men tofonn the tinchel, the attendance 
of vassals on these occasions was strictly insisted 
upon. Indeed, it wag one of the feodal services 
required by the law, attendance on the tuperior at 
hunting being as regularly required as at hosting, 
that is, joining his banner in war ; or toalchirtg and 
warding, garrisoning, namely, his castle in times 
of danger. 

An occasion sncb as this was highly favonrable ; 
and the general love of sport, and well-knowa 
fame of the forest of Braemar for game of every 
kind, assembled many of the men of rank and in- 
fiaence who resided within reach of the rendez- 
vous, and a great number of persons besides, who, 
though of less consequence, served to give the 
meeting the appearance of nambera. This great 
council was held about the S6th of August, and it 
may be supposed, they did not amuse themselves 
much with bunting, though it was the pretence 
and watchword of their meeting. 

Among the noblemen of distinction, there np- 
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^emred in persDn, or by repreHentation, the Mar- 
quis of Huntly, eldest son of th« Duke of Goidon ; 
.the MsrqnU of Tulliebardine, eldest son of the 
Duke of Athale; the EmU at NUhsdale, MarU 
'Schal, Tra((uair, Eirol, Southwl^, Carnwath, 6ea- 
forth and Linlithgow; the VMconnts of Kilsythe* 
Kenmoir, EingRton, and Stormount ; the Lords 
Hollo, Duffiu, Dmrnmond, StrathEdlan, Ogilvy, 
and.Naime. iQf the chiefs of clans, there attended 
iGlengany, Campbell of Glendanile, on the part of 
the .powerful Earl of Brendalbanet with others of 
various degrees of importance in the Highlands, 

When this council was assembled, the Earl of 
Mar addressed them inaspetiies of eloqnence which 
wae bis principal accomplishment, and which waa 
particularly qualified to succeed with the high- 
flpirited and zealous men by whom he was aor- 
rounded. He confessed, with tears in his eye«, 
that be had himself been but too instrument^ in 
forwarding the Union between England and Scot- 
land, which had given the £nglisb the power, 
as they had the disposition, to enslave the latter 
kingdom. He urged that the Prince of Hanover 
was an usurping intruder, governing by means of 
an encroaching and Innovating faction ; and that 
the only mode to escape his tyranny was to rise 
boldly In defence of their lives and property, and 
to establish on the throne the lawful heir of these 
realms. He declared that he himself was deter- 
mined to set up the standard of James 111., and 
summon around it all those over whom be had in- 
fluence, and to hazard his fortune and life in the 
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cBuse. He invited all who heard' him to nnite in 
the same geoerous resolution. He was large in 
his promisea of assistance irom France in troops 
and money, and penisCed in the story ^at two 
descents were to take place, one in Eng^nd; under 
the Gomroand of Onnondi ^e other in Scotland, 
under that of the Dnke of' Berwick. He also 
strongly Bssnred'his hearers oP tbe certainty of a 
general insurrection in England, bnt alleged the 
absolute tiecessity of showing them an example in 
the north, for which the present time was most 
appropriate, as there were few regolbr troops in 
Scotland to restrain tlieir operations, and as they 
might look for assistance to Swedto as well at to 
France. 

Ft has been said that Mhr, on this memoralie' 
occasion, showed letters from the Gheralier de- 9t 
CFeorge, witJi a commission nominating the Earlhis 
lientenant^general and commander-in-chief of his 
armies in Scotland. OtUco* accounts say, more 
probably, that J^ai did not proi^ce any other ere-' 
dentials than a pictnre of the Chevalier, which he* 
repeatedly kissed, in testimony of seeal for ^e canse" 
of the original, and lAtat he did' not at the* timu' 
pretend to the supreme' command' uft£e enterprise. 
This is also the account given in the- statement of 
iSie transaction drawn np by Mar himseTf^ or andier 
his eye, whero it is plainly said, that it was nearly 
a month after the standardwas^seCupavtlie BaH 
of Mar coidd procure a commission. 

The number of persons of rank who were as- 
sembled, the eloquenoe witli which topics- were 
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pablidy urged which had been long the secret in- 
mates of every huBom, had their effect on the as- 
aemhledgaestg; and every one felt, that to oppose 
the current of the Earl's discourse by remonstrance 
or objection, would be to expose himself to the 
charge of cowardice, or of disaffection to the com- 
mon cause. It was ^eed that all of them should 
return home, and raise, under various pretexts, 
whatever forces they could individually command 
against a day, fined for the 3d of September, on 
which they were to hold a second meeting at 
Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire, in order to settle how 
they were to take the field. The Marquis of 
Hnntly alone declined to be bound to any limited 
time ; and in conseqnencee of his high rank and 
importance, he was allowed to regulate his own 
motions at his own pleasure. 

Thus ended that celebrated hunting in Braemar, 
which, as the old bard says of that of Chevy Chace, 
might, from its consequences, be wept by a gene- 
ration which was yet nnbom.' There was a cir- 
cumstance mentioned at the time, which tended to 
show that all men had not forgotten that the Earl 
of Mar, on whose warrant this rash enterprise was 
undertaken, was considered by some as rather too 
▼ersatile to be fully trusted. As the castle of 
Braemar was overflowing with guests, it chanced 
that, as was not unusual on such occasions, many 
of the gentlemen of the secondary class could not 

1 [" To drin the derrwllli hnnDd (Bd born, 
Eirl Pirtj tmk hU wi; i 

Tli*li-aMogatattUj."—Baaa4tfany CtaM.1 
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obtain beds, bnt were obliged to spend the night 
around the kitchen fire, which was then accounted 
no great grieTance. An KnglJsh footman, a do- 
mestic of the Ear], was of a very different opinion. 
Accustomed to the accommodatiODS of the south, 
he came bustling in among the gentlemen, and 
complained bitterly of being obliged to sit up all 
night, notwithstanding he shared the hardship 
vith his betters, saying, that rather than again 
expose himself to such a strait, he would return 
to his own country and turn Whig. However, he 
soon after comforted himself by resolving to trust 
to his master's dexterity for escaping every great 
danger. " Let my lord alone," he SMd ; " if he 
finds it necessary, he can turn cat-in-pan with any 
man in England." 

While the Lowland gentlemen were assembling 
their squadrons, and the Highland chiefs levying 
their men, an incident took place in the metropo- 
lis of Scotland, which showed that the spirit of 
enterprise which animated the Jacobites, had ex- 
tended to the capital itself. 

James Lord Drummond, son of that unfortunate 
Earl of Perth, who, having served James VII. as 
Chancellor of Scotland, had shared the exile of his 
still more unfortunate master, and been rewarded 
with the barren title of Duke of Perth, was at present 
in Edinburgh ; and by means of one Mr Artbar, 
who had been formerly an ensign in the Scots 
Guards, and quartered in the Caslle, had formed 
a plan of surprising that inaccessible fortress, which 
resembled an exploit of Thomas Randolph, or the 
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Black Lord Jameii of Donglas, rather than a feat 
of mudem war. This £ii8igTi Arthur foand means 
of seducing', by money and promises, a sergeant 
named Ainslie, and two privates, who engaged,- 
tliat, when it was their duty to wateh on the wallk. 
which rise fi-om the precipioe looking northward,, 
near the Sally-port; they would bo prepared to- 
pall up from the bottom certain rope-ladders pre- 
pared for the purpose, and famished with iron 
grappling^ to make ttiem fiiBt to the battlements. 
By means of these, it was concluded that a select 
party of Jacobites might easily scale the walls, and 
make tliemselre» masters oPthe place. By a bea>- 
con placed on a partionlar part oF the Castle, three 
nninds of artillery, and a succession of fires made 
irom hill to hill through Fife and' Angus shires, 
the signal of success was to be eommunioattd to 
die Earl of Mar, who was to hasten forward witJt 
Bucli forces as he had collected, and take possesMon 
of die capftal city and chief strength of Sootland. 

There was no difficulty in findings agents in' this 
perilous and important enterprise. Fifty High- 
Ihnders, picked men, were summoned np from 
Lord Drnramond's estates in Perthshire, and fifty 
more were selected among tlie Jacobites of tho 
metropolis. These last were disbanded officers* 
■writers' clerks and apprentioe^ and' other yonthsiof 
a class considerably above the mepe vulgar. Iltmm- 
mond, otherwise called MaoGregor, of BahBldie,a 
Highland gentleman of great oonrage, was named 
t» command the enterprise.^' If sucaessAil, tiiis 

' ['• Tba principal Cnutor," ttjt Rao, •' Williua Almlje, ■ 
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achievement must have g'lren the EvltI of Mar and 
his forces the command of the greater part of Scot- 
land, and afforded them a safe and ready means of 
communication with the English malecontenta, the 
want of which was afterwards bo severely felt. 
He would also have ohtained a large supply of 
money, arms, and ammnnition deposited in the for- 
tress, all of which were most needful for his enter- 
. prise. And the apathy of Lieutenant- Colonel 
Stewart, then deputy-governor of the castle, was 
so great that, in spite of numerous blunders on the 
part of the conspirators, and an absolute revelation 
on the subject made to Government, the surprise 
had very nearly taken place. 

The younger conspirators who were to go on 
this forlorn hope, had not discretion in propor- 
tion to their courage. ^Eighteen of them, on the 
night appointed, were engaged drinking in a tip- 
pling house, and were so careless in their commnni- 
cations, that the hostess was able to tell some 
person who enquired what the meeting was about, 
that it consisted of young gentlemen who were in 
the act of having their hair powdered, in order to 
go to the attack of the castle. At last the full 

■ HTgaant, nho liitli lince been banged for bit riUuif , bad tbs 
lltamiBe of i LieuUnint's plmce ; ud Jamet Tbamion ud John 
HoUuid, two lingle cBodnela, bod remived, the oDa 8 guineu 
wd tbe other four, nith a promige of a better lewiitd, if the 
d«ign ahould lucceed. And it hath aince appeared by their 
ovn confesaion, that the numbeli engaged in [his attempt were 
about eighty, heiidea officera ; and that each of them wai to have 
L.100 iteiling, andacommiMioa in iba army, if tbe attempt 
had lucceeded, and that the Lord Diummoad nuto be the go- 
mDOIoftheeaitle."— HiX. p. 198.J 
VOL, XIV. Jt 
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secret waa intrusted to s, woman. Arthur, their 
guide, had commiiniciited tbe plot to hig brother, & 
medical man, and engnged him in tlie enterpriae. 
Bat when the time for executing it drew nigh, the 
Sector's extreme mulaneholy w«s obferved by his 
wife, who, like a jecond BtJridera or Portia, auf- 
fsred him not to rest until ake extorted the iecret 
from him, wliich she cemmnnicaled in an anouy- 
mouB letter to Sff Adam Cockborn of Ormiston, 
then Lord Justice- Clerk, who instantly despatched 
the intelligence to tbe cattle. The new> arrived 
H»eritically,that itwaa with dtffienlty tbe nieesenger 
obtained entrance to the castle ; and even then the 
deputy-governor, disbelieving the intelligence, or 
secretly well afi^oted to tbe eauee of the Pretender, 
contented hiuMelf with directing the rounds and 
patrok to be made with peculiar care, and ret'ured 
to pest. 

In tbe mean time, the Jocobitestorming party bad 
rendezvDBsedat the ohorcbyardof the West 
Kirk, and ptoeeeded to post themselves be- ^ ' 

neatb tbe castle wall. They had a part of their rope 
ladders in readiness, but tbe artificer, one Charles 
Forbes, a merchant in Edinburgh, who ought to 
hsre been there with the remainder, which bad 
been made under bis direction, was nowhere to be 
seen. Nothing conld be done during bis absence; 
but, actuated by their impatience, the party scram- 
bled up the rook, and stationed themselves beneath 
the wall, at the point where their accomplice kept 
sentry. Here they found him ready to perform 
bis stipulated part of the bargain, by pulling np 
tbe ladder of ropes which was designed to give 
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them admittance. He eshoited them, however, ta 
be speedy, telling them he was to be relieTed by 
tbe patrol at twelve o'clock, and if the affair were 
not completed before that hour, that he could give 
no further assistance. The time was fast flying, 
when Bahaldie, the commander of the Btormin^f 
puty, perNiaded the sentinel to pull up tbe grap- 
nel, and make it fast to the battlements, that it 
might appear whether or not they bad length of 
laddn' suffiaient to make tbe attempt Bat it 
proved ai indeed they had expected, more than a 
tatlwm too short. At half past eleven o'clock, the 
atepe of the patrol, who had been sent their rounds 
earlier than usual, owing to the message of the 
Lord Justice- Clerk, were heard approaching, on 
which the sentinel exclaimed, with an oath, " Here 
«ome the roanda I have been telling you of thi» 
half hour i you bare ruined both yourself and ne ; 
I can serve yea no longer." With that he threw 
dewB the grappling-iron and ladderi, and in tba 
hope of covering his own guilt, fired his musket, 
aztd cried " Enemy '." Every man was then com- 
pelled to shift for himself, the patrol filing en them 
freaa the walL Twelve soldiers of the burgher 
guard, who hod been directed by the Lord Justice- 
Clerk to make the round of the castle on the oat- 
side, took prisonors three youths, who insisted that 
they were found there by mere accident, and an old 
man, Captun MacLean, an ofBcer of James VII., 
trtio was much bruised by a fiill from the roelu.^ 

. ' [" Tlw p«trol faund on* CapUin MbcLo»b, whom iiej i^- 
cnrtd, ipnwUiig on tin groDod ud bcuitedj with AlsludaE 
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The restof the psrty escaped Blongst the north bank 
of the North Loch, through the fields called Bare- 
foord'sParksjOnwhichtheNewTownof Edinborgli 
now stands. In their retreat they met their tardy 
engineer, Charles Forbes, loaded with the ladilers 
which vereso mnch wanted a quarter oFan hour be- 
fore. Had it not been for his want of panctnality, 
the information and precautions of the Lord Jnstice- 
Glerk would have b«en insufficient for the safety of 
the place. It doei not appear that any of the conspi- 
rators were punished, nor would it have been easy 
to obtain proof of their gnilt. The treacherons 
sergeant was hanged by sentence of a court-mar- 
tial, and the depnty-goremor (whose name of 
Stewart might perhaps aggravate the suspicion that 
attached to him) was deprired of his office, and 
imprisoned for some time. 

It needed not this open attack on the castle of 
Edinburgh, or the general news of Lord Mar's 
Highland armament, and the rising of the disaffect- 
ed gentlemen in arms throughout most of the 
counties of Scotland, to call the attention of Kinp 
George's GoTemment to the disturbed state of 
that part of his dominions. Measures for defence 
were hastily adopted. The small ntimber of re- 
gular troops who were then in Scotland were con- 
centrated, for the purpose of forming a camp at 

Rnnuty uid G«oi^« Boawell, iiTitera in Edinbu^, and ans 
Leily, foniMtty |ng« lo Ui« Ducheai of Gordcmi Oiej likawna 
fonod tlw Itdder, witli > doien of firelocki lud eirabin«9, which 
tlie coagpiraton hid thrown iwa;, in oidec to a»k« their aieijia 
tha Inner.*'— Rak, p. 200.] 
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Stirling, in order to prevent the rebels from seia- 
iDg the bridge over the Forth, and thereby forcing 
their way into the Low country. But four regi- 
ments, on the peace establishment, only mustered 
two hundred and fifty-seven men each ; four re- 
giments of dragoons were considerably under two 
hundred to a regiment — a total of only fifteen hun- 
-dred men at the utmost. 

To increase these slender forces, two regiments 
of dragoons, belonging to the Earl of Stair, with 
two regiments of foot quartered in the north of 
^England, were ordered to join the camp at Stirling 
with all possible despntch. The foot regiments of 
Clayton and Wightman, with the dragoons of 
Evans, were recalled from Ireland. ' The six 
thousand auxiliary forces with whom the Dutch 
had engaged, in case of need, to guarantee the 
anccession of the House of Hanover, were required 
of the Stat«B, who accordingly ordered the Scotch 
tegiments in their service to march for the coast, 
but excused themselves from actually embarking 
them, in consequence of the French ambassador 
having disowned, in the strongest manner, any 
intent on the part of his court to aid the factions 
in England by sending over the Pretender to 
Britain, or to assist those who were in arms in bis 
behalf. The Dutch alleged this as a sufficient 
reason for suspending the shipment of these auxi- 
liaries. 

Besides these military measures, the Ministers 
of George I. were not remiss in taking such others 
aa might check the prime cause of rebellions in 
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Scotland, namely, that feudal infloence posiesied 
by the arlRtOcracy over their tmsbIs, tenant!, and 
dependents, by vhich the great men, when d»- 
graced or disappointed, had the power of enUing' 
to arm*, at their pleasure, a namber of individoob^ < 
who, however unwilling they might be to rise 
againit the Goremment, durst sot, and could not, 
without great loss and ri^ of oppression, oppose 
themselres t« their superior's pleamre. 

On the 80th of August, therefore, an aet wa» 
passed for the purpose of encouraging loyalty in 
Scotland, a plant which of late yean had not bean 
fiinnd to agree with the climate of that cold and 
northern country, or at least, where found to ium- 
Tiate, it was of a nature different from that known 
by the same name at Westminster. 

This statute, commonly called the Gltui Act, 
enacted, 1. That if a feudal superior went into re- 
bellion, and became liable to the pains of high 
treason, all gnch rassals holding lands nnder him, 
as should continue in their allegiance, should in 
future hold these lands of the Crown. 2. If a 
tenant should hare remained at the King's peaee 
wliile his landlord had been engaged in rebellion, 
and conTicted of treason, the space of two years 
gratuitous possession shonld be added to that 
tenant's lease. 3. If the superior should remain 
loyal and peaceful while the vassal should engage 
in irebeltion, and incur conviction of high treaaon, 
then the fief, or lands held by such vassal, shall 
revert to the superior as if they had never been 
separated from his estate. 4. Another clause de- 
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dared void socb aettlements of eatates and deeds 
of entail as might be made on tbe let day of 
AugBHt, 1714, or at any time thereafter, declaring 
that they should be no bar to tbe forfeiture of the 
estates for high treason, aeeing that such settla- 
naenta had been frequently resorted to tor the sole 
purpose of evading the punishment of the law. 

This remarkable act vf&s the first consider^le 
. step towards unloosing the feudal fetters, by which 
the canmaad ef the Boperior became in aome mea- 
sure the law of the vassal. The clauie eon«aniing 
settlements and entails was also important, and 
rendered Dogatory the attempts whioh had been 
frequently made to evade the punishment of for- 
feiture, by Bettlemeats made previous to the tine 
when those who granted the deeds engaged in r<- 
bellion. Such deeds aa were execnted for onerous 
caasfls, that ia, far ralue ot siHue kind received, 
were justly excepted irom the operation of thia 
law. 

There wai) moreover, another elanse, empower- 
ing tbe crown to cail upon any auspeeted person 
or persoas in Scotland to appear at ^Edinburgh, or 
where it should be judged expedient, for tlie pur- 
pose of finding bail, with certification that their 
failure to iqipeai should subject them to be put to 
the horn ai rebels, ^d that they should incur the 
forfeiture of tbe lif^ent escheat. Immediately 
afterwards, aom menses were issued to ail the 
noblemen and gentlemen either actually in arms, 
or BHspeeted of favouring the Jacobite interest, 
from the Earl of Mar and his compeers, down to 
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Bob Roy MacGregor, the celebrated outlaw. The 
lut amounted to about fifty men of note, of wbicli 
only two, Sir Patrick Murray, and Sir Alexander 
Erskine, thonght proper to aurreoder themaeWes. 
Besides these general measures, military reaist- 
ance to the expected rebellion was prepared in a 
gre&t many places, and particularly in borough- 
towns and seaports. It ia here to be remarked, 
that a great change bad taken place smong the 
bulk of the people of Scotland, from the ill-hnmonr 
into which they had been put by the conclusion of 
the Union treaty. At that time, such were the 
effects of mortiSed pride, popular apprehension, 
and national antipathy, that the populace in every 
town and country would have arisen to place the 
Pretender on the throne, notwithstanding his pro- 
feaaiag the Catholic religion, and being the grand- 
son of James VIJ., of whose persecutions, as well 
at those in the time of his predecessor, Charles II., 
the Presbyterians of the west nourished such hor- 
rible recollections. Accordingly, we have seen that 
it was only by bribing their chiefs, and deceiritig 
them by means of adroit apiea, that the Cameron- 
ians, the most zealons of Presbyterians, who dis- 
owned the authority of all magistratea who had 
not taken the Solemn Leagne and Covenant, were 
prevented from taking arms to dissolve the Union 
Parliament, and to declare for the canse of James 
III. But it happened with the Union, as with 
other political measures, against which strong pre- 
judices have been excited daring their prt^ress :— 
the complication of predicted evils were so far 
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from being realized, that the opponeDts of tlie 
treaty began to be ashamed of having entertained 
such apprehension a. None of the violent changes 
which had been foretold, none of the unirersal 
disgrace and desolation which had been anticipated 
in consequence, had arisen from that great mea- 
sure. The enforcing of the Malt Tax was the 
most unpopular, and that impost had been for the 
time politically suspended. The ahopkeeperg of 
Edinburgh, who bad supplied the peen of Scot- 
land with luxuries, had found other customers, 
now that the aristocracy were resident in London, 
or they had turned their stock into other lines of 
commerce. The ideal conseqaence of a legislature 
of their own holding its sittings in the metropolis 
of Scotland, was furgotten when it became no 
longer visible, and the abolition of the Scottish 
Privy Council might, on calm reflection, he con- 
sidered as a national bene6t rather than a privation. 
In short) the general resentment excited by the 
treaty of Union, once keen enough to suspend all 
Other motives, was a paroxysm t«o violent to last 
— men recovered from it by alow degrees, and 
thoDgh it was still predominant in the minds of 
some classes, yet the opinions of the lower orders 
in general had in a great measure returned to their 
usual channel, and men entertained in the south and 
west, as well as in many of the boroughs, their 
usual wholesome horror for the Devil, the Pope, 
and the Pretender, which, for a certain time, had 
been overpowered and lost in their apprehensioos 
fur the independence of Scotland. 
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In 1715, alto, the merchnirti mnd better class of 
citizeni, who began to entertain flome distant views 
of enriching themselves by engaging in the cont' 
meree- of the plantation*, and other lucralire 
branchn of trade, cqieiied np hj the Union, were 
DO longer disposed to aee any tbing tempting in 
the proposal of Mar and hit insargents, to de- 
stroy the treaty by force ; and werv, together vHh 
the lower claaaes, nach better ctispoied to listen to 
the expoilnlations of tbe Presbyterian dergy, who 
•emible of what they had to expect from a eomler- 
revolu^on, exerted their inflnence, generally speak- 
ing, with great effect, in sopport of the present 
Government of King Greorge. The frnits of this 
change in the temper and feelings of the middling 
and lower clasaei, were soon evident in the metro- 
polis and throagbout Scotland. In Gdinbnrgh, 
men of wealth and substance snbscribed a bond of 
association, in order to raise subscriptions for pnr- 
chasing arms and maintaining troops ; and a body 
of the snbscribers themselves formed a regiment, 
under the name of the Associate Volanleers of 
Edinbnrgh. They were four faondred strong. 
Glasgow, with a prescient consciousness of the 
oommercial eminence irhicb die was to attain by 
means of tbe treaty of Union, contributed liberally 
in money to defend the caase of King George, and 
raised a good regiment of volanleers. The western 
oonnties of Renfrew and Ayrahire offered four 
thousand men, and the Earl of Glasgow a regi- 
ment «f a tboDiand at his own charge. Along the 
Border, the Whig party were no less active. Dom- 
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trita dittinguiihed itself, by raiting among the inha- 
bitants seven volunteer companiei uf lixtymen each. 
Thi( waa the mora necessary, ai an attaclc was ap- 
prehendftd from the many Cathalici and disaffected 
gentiemen who reiided in the neighbourhood. The 
eaatern part of Teviotdaie anpplied the Dake of 
Roxburgh, Sir William Beanet of Grnbet, and 
Sir John Pringle of Stitchel, with aa many men as 
they could find armi for, being abont four com- 
panies. The nppcT part of the county, and the 
neiglihouring shire of Selkirk, were leas willing to 
take arms. The hatred of the Union still prevailed 
amongst them more than elsewhere, inflamed, pro- 
bably, by the very circamgtance of thetr vicinity to 
England, and the recollection of the long wars be- 
twixt the kingdomg. The Caiheronian preachers, 
also, had possessed many ipecnlative shepherds 
with their whimsic^ and chimerical donbts con- 
cerning the right of uncovenanted magistrates to 
exercise any aothority, even in the most urgent caae 
of national emergency. This doctrine was aa ra- 
tional as if the same acrnpulous persona had dis- 
covered that it was unlawful to use the assistance 
of firemen during a conflagration, because they had 
not taken the Solemn League and Covenant. These 
scruples were not universal, and assumed as many 
different hues and shades as there were popular 
preachers to nrge them ; they tended greatly to re- 
tard and embarrass the exertions of Government 
to prepare for defence in these districts. Even the 
popularity of the Reverend Thomas Boston, an 
eminent divine of the period, could not raise a man 
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for the serrice of GorernmeDt ont of his parish of 
Ettj-ick. 

Notwithstanding, howeTer,partiBl exceptions, the 
common people of Scotland, who were not over- 
awed by Jacobite landlords, remained generally 
faithfal to the Protestant line of saccession, and 
showed readiness to arm in its behalf. 

Having thus described the preparations for war, 
on both sides, we will, in the next Chapter, rdate 
the commencement of the campaign. 
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Sotting of the Standard for Ihe Cheadier de £ George, 
and Proclamatioit of Aim at Jamet Vllt. of Scotland, 
and III. of England and Ireland^ Capture of Perth by 
the Jacobilei, and Seiaire of 200 ^nd of Arms from a 
Feitei in ihe IVilh of Forth— CharactcT of Mar' t Army— 
Incapacily of JUar ai a General — Plan of an Expedition 
into the Low Comity. 

[1718.] 

On the 6tb September, 1715, the noblemen, chiefs 
of clang, gentlemen, and others, with anch followers 
as they contd immediately get in readiness, as- 
sembled at Aboyne ; and the Earl of Mar, aGting a» 
General on the occasion, displayed the royal stand- 
ard,' at Castletown, in Braemar; and proclaimed, 
with Buch solemnity as the time and place admitted, 
James King of Scotland, by the title of James YIII^ 
and King of England, Ireland, and their depend- 

■ [ The sUsdard n> binr, hiving on one ude tba Scottiih mrou 
VTonght in gold, on tb« olher ths thiitle and indeiit mdtto 
Ifemo BU impune lacaut, and ludeciuBtli " No Union." Ths 
panduti of nhite ribbon npie inieribed, ibe one, "for our 
irrongad King and oppresoed country,' ssd th« o^iot, " Tor Out 
li*« and lib«[tiei."l 
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encies, by that of James III. The day was stormy, 
and the gilded ball which was on the top uf the 
standard spear was blown down, — a eircumstaDce 
which the supersti^oiis Highlanders regarded as 
ominous of ill fortune ; white others called to mind, 
that, by a strange coincidence, something of the 
same kind happened in the evil hour when King 
Charles I. let up his standard at Nottingham.' 

After this decisire measure, the leaders of the 
insurgents separated to proclaim King James in 
the towns where they had influence, and to raise as 
many followers as each could possibly command, in 
order to support the daring defiance whidi they had 
given to the established Gorernment. 

It was not by the mildest of all possible means 
that a Highland followingiisitis called, was tatonght 
into the field at that period. Many vassals were, 
indeed, prompt and ready for serrice, for which 
their education and habits prepared tiiem. But 
there were oUiers who were bronght to their chiers 
standard by much the same enticing mode of soliin- 
tation used in our own day for recrniting the navy. 
And there were many who conceived it prudent not 

■ [" At Nottiiiglum. dh tha S5lli of Aagntt, 1643, Cbirio'a 
Itudird wu srected (bnut tii in Ilia aniung of a Tiry itoimj 
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dnnu mud tmiapeta. Melascbolj mem ob««TT«d muf ill pr«- 
Hgn. Thera mi not on» regiment of foot yet btougbt ihilhar ; 
m tlMt tha tnlHd biwli which tha ShMiffa had dnwn together,^ 
mn* (ll tk* itreDgth tha Kiag hid far Ui panoa ud Iba gatii 
of dil itBBdvd. It ■» Uown dowa tha hiih oight it hid bMB 
Mt api hj 1 YVTj itnng iiKl tuinlj wind, lad could not bft fisad 
■pin in 1 da; or tm, tiU iba tanpeit wia alhijtd." — ClA- 
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to Utr without sncli a, degree of compulsion as 
roight, in case of need, Berve as tome sort of apo- 
log'y for having' been in arms at all. On this raiung 
of the clans in the year 1715,the fiery crosa was sent 
through the districtsorcountneB,ae they are termed, 
iafaabited hy the different tiihes. This emblem oon- 
Buted of two branches of wood, in the form of a 
cross, one end singed with fire, and the other stained 
with blood. The inhabitants transmitted the signal 
fiom house to house with all possible speed, Mid the 
symbol implied, that those who should not appear 
at a rendezrous which was named, when the croas 
was presented, should suffer the extremitiea of fire 
and sword.^ There is an intercepted letter of Mar 
himself, to John Forbea of Inereran, bailie of his 
lordahip of KildrumDiiei whicl) throws conatdeinble 
light on the nature of a feudal levy : — 

" ImKiald. Sipt. S, ml Si^, 1TJ5. 

" Jocke, — Ye waa in the right not to cone witli 
the hundred men you sent up to-night, when I ex- 
pected four times their numbers. It is & preUj 
thing my own people should be refractory, when: 
all the Highlands are rising, and all the Lowlands 
are expecting ui to join them. Is not this the thing 
wo are now about, whidi they have been wishing 
these 26 years ? And now when k ii come, and tbe 
King and country's cause ia at atake, will they for 
ever sit still and see all perish? I have osed 
gentle means too long, and so I shall be focoed 
to put other orders I hare in execution. I send 

'[Sat TUZa^o/thtZait, NM«F.,p. S16-3 
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you enclosed an order for the Lordship of KU- 
drummie, which yon will immediately intimate to 
all my vBggale. If they give ready obedience, it 
will make some amends, and if not, ya may tell 
them from me, that it will not be in my power to 
save them (were I willing) from being treated as 
enemies by thcue that are soon to join me ; and they 
may depend upon it that I will be the first to pro- 
pose and order their being so. Particularly, let my 
own tenants in Kildrammie know, that if they come 
not forth with their best arms, I will send a party 
immediately to burn what they shall misa taking 
ii-om them. And they may believe this only a 
threat. — bat by all that's sacred. III put it in exe- 
cu^on, let my loss be what it will, that it may be 
an example to others. Yon are tq tell the gentle- 
men that I expect them in their best accoutrements 
on faoisebsck, and no excuse to be accepted of. 
Oo about this with all diligence, and come your- 
self, and let me know your having done so. All 
this is not only as ye will be answerable to me, 
but to your King and country." 

This remarkable letter is dated three days after 
the displaying of the standard. The system of so- 
cial life in the Highlands, when viewed through the 
vista of years, has much in it that is interesting and 
poetical ; bat few modern readers would desire to 
exchange conditions with a resident within the ro- 
mantic bounds of Mar's lordship of Kildrummie, 
where sach were liable to a peremptory summons 
to U'ms, thus rndely enforced. 

Proceeding towards the Lowlands by short 
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marches, Mar pansed at the small toirn of Kirk- 
michael, and afterwards at Mouline in Perthshlfe, 
moTipg alowly, thai hit Mends might hare lelBure 
to assemble for his support. In the mean tiote, 
King James wa> proclaimed at Aberdeen by tbe 
Earl Marbchal ; at Dunkeld by the Marqai» of 
Tallibardine, contrary to the wishes of his father, 
the Duke of Atbole ; at Castle Gordon fay the Mar. 
qnisofHuntly;at Brechin by th« Earl of Panmnrc, 
■ rich and powerfol nobleman, who had aoceded to 
the eanae since the rendeEvona at the Bra«raar 
bunting. The same ceremony waa performed at 
Montrose by the Earl of Southesk ; at Dundee by- 
Graham of DuDtroon, of the family of the ode- 
brated ClaTerbonse, and to whom King James had 
given that memorable person's title of Viscount of 
Dundee ; aod at Inverness by the Laird of Borlum, 
eommonly ctdled Brigadier Macintosh, from his 
having held that rank in the service of Franoe. 
This officer made a considerable figure during ^e 
Rebellion, in which he had influence to involve his 
chief and clan, rather contrary to the political sen- 
timonts of the former ; he judged that Inverness 
was a station of importance, and therefore left a 
garrison to secure it from any attack on the part 
of the Grants, Monroes, or other Whig clans in the 
vicinity. 

The posseauon of the town of Perth now be- 
came a |>oint of great importance, as fi>rming the 
commanicadon between the Highlands and the 
Lowlands, and- being the natural capital of the fer- 
^e countries on the margin of the Tay. The ei- 

VOL. zxv. s 
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tizens were divided into two partieS) bat tiie mag^is- 
trates, who, at the head of one part of the inhabit- 

. anta, had declared fur King' George, took arms and 
applied to the Dulce of Athole, who remained ia 
allegiance to the ruling monarch, for a party to 
support them. The Duke sent them three or four 
hundred Athole Highlanders, and tlie inhabitants 
conceived themselves secnre, especially as the Earl 
of Rothes, having assembled about four hundred 
militia men, was advancing from Fife to their sap- 
port. The honourable Colonel John Hay, brother 
to the Earl of Kinnoul, took, however, an oppor- 
tunity to collect together some fifty or a hundred 
horse from the gentlemen of Stirling, Perthshire, 
and Fife, and marched towards the town. The 
Tory burghers, who were not inferior in numbers, 
began to assume courage as these succours appear- 
ed, and the garrison of Highlanders knowing that 

-although the Duke of Athole remained attached to 
the Grovernmeiit, his eldest son was in the Earl of 
Mar's army, gave way to their own inclinations, 
which were decidedly Jacobitical, and joined Co- 

. lonel Hay, for the purpose of disarming the Whig 
burghers, to whose assistance they had been sent. 
I81I1 S«iit ''''"•* Perth, by a concurrence of acci- 
dents, fell into the hands of the insur- 
gent Jacobites, and gave them the command of 
all the Lowlands in the east part of Scotland. 

' Still, as the town was but slightly fortified, it 
might have been recovered by a sudden attadc, if 
a detachment had been made for that purpose, 
from the regular camp at Stirling. Bat General 
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Wlietliam, who as yet commanded there, was not 
an officer of activity. He was indeed superseded by 
the Duke of Argyle, commander-in-chief in Scot- 
land, who came to Stirling on the I4th September ; 
bat the opportunity of regaining- Perth no longer 
existed. The town had been speedily reinforced, 
' and secured for the Jacobite intereat, by about two 
. hundred men, wham the Earl of Strathmore had 
rused to join the Earl of Mar, and a body of Fife- 
shire cavalry who had arrayed themselves for the 
same service under the Master of Sinclair. Both 
these noblemen were remarkable characters. 

The Earl of Strathmore, doomed to lose liis 
life in this fatal broil, was only about eighteen 
years old, but at that early age be exhibited every 
aymptom of a brave, generoas, and modest dispo- 
sition, and his premature death disappointed the 
most flourishing hopes. He engaged in the Re- 
. bellion with all the zeal of sincerity, raised a strong 
regiment of Lowland infantry, and distinguished 
himself by his attention to the duties of a military 
life. 

The Master of Sinclair, so called because the 
ddest son of Henry sevenUi Lord Sinclair, had 
served in Marlborough's army with good repnto- 
tion ; but he was especially remarkable for having, 
in the prosecution of an affair of hononr, slain two 
gentlemen of the name of Shaw, brothers to Sir 
John Shaw of Greenock, and persons of rank and 
consequence. He was tried by a coart-martial, 
and condemned to death, but escaped from prison, 
not without the connivance of the OiUce of Marl- 
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borough hiiDielf. As the Mast«r of Sinclair's fa- 
mily were Tories, be obtained his pardon on tbe 
lucesiion of their party to power in 1712. In 
1715, be seems to hare taken arms with great re- 
Inetanee, deeming the cauae desperate, and baring 
no confidence in the probity or parts of the Earl 
of Mar, who aasomed the snpreme authority. Ha 
was a man of a caustic and serere tarn of mind, 
tnspicions and sa^rical, bat acuta and sensible. 
He has left Memoirs, cnriootly illastratire of this 
ill-fated enterprise, of which he seems totally to 
liave despaired long before ita termina^on. 

That part of the Earl of Mar's forces which lay 
in the eastern and north-eastern parts of Scotland, 
>rere now aasembled at Perth, the most central 
place under his aothority. They amounted to fonr 
or fire thon«and men, and although fonnidable for 
conrage and niunbers, they had few other qualities 
necessary to constitute an army. They wanted s, 
competent general, money, arms, ammnnition, re- 
gulation, discipline ; and, abore all, a settled pm:- 
pose and object of the campaign. On eaek of 
these deficiencies, and on the manner and degree- 
in which they were sererally supplied, I will say- 
a few words, go as to give you some idea of this- 
tomnltoary army, before proceeding to detail wtnt 
tbey did, and what they left undone. 

There can be no donbt, that from the time he 
^Wked in this dangerous entcrpriiei Mar had 
secretly determined to put hims^ at the head of 
it, and gratify at once his ambitian and bis rerenge. 
Bat it does, not appear that at fint he made any 
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pretoUBiom to the chief command. On tha « ■ ■ 
trary, he teemed willing to defer to aay penon of 
higher rank than hii own. The Dnke of Gordon 
woold hare heen a nataralohoioei from hi* elevated 
rai^ and great power. Bat, beiidei that he had 
not come ont in perion, though it waa not doabted 
that he approved of hii lon'a doing ao, the Dnlco 
was a CatholiC) and it was not considered polUio 
that Papists shonhl hold any considerable ranlc in 
the enterprise, as it wonld have given rise to douhtt 
among their own party, and reproaches front their 
opponents. li^ally, the Dulce, being one of ths 
suspected persons summoned by Government to 
surrender himself, obeyed the call, and was k^ 
pointed to reside at JSdinbargb on his parole.' The 
Duke of Athole bad been a leader of the JaeobiieK 
during the disputes concerning the Union, and had 
agreed to rise in 1707, had the French descent then 
taken place. Upon him, it is said, the Eatl of Mar 
offered to devolve the command <t{ the forces hn 
had levied. But the Dake refosed the offer at hw 
hands. He said, that if the Chevalier de St Georgn 
bad chosen to impose such a responsible charge 
upon biro, he wonld hare opened a direct coromn- 
nication with him personally ; and he complained 

'[I'lmame plicn in th*ir drunken frolio, tbe HigUtnd 
Jieofaiies look kb nppDitunitj Id procliim tha Ptetandcr in tha 
nJgbt tima. Tha GoniDmiBI arimd thna eoDnnwd id tbna 
rioti to be proucattd, ind for pravM^ng uji further ditiurbuua 
from (hat partj, the Lordg JuiEicei ordarad toma of their chiefi 
tn ha cnnfinid i the Duka of Gordon to the citj of Edinbuigh 
(Sept 1714), tha Huquie at Haoilj to hia hmua at Brabea. 
■rd the Lord DiummDnd to Cutla Druzmnood."— Ra«, p. IT.j 
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that Mar, before making this proposal to him, had 
intrigued in his family ; having instigated his two 
■oni, the MarqiuR of Tullibardine and Lord Charles 
Marray, as welt as hia uncle, Lord Nairne, to take 
arma withont hi« consent, and made use of them to 
sedsce the Athole men from their allegiance to- 
their rightful lord. He therefore declined the' 
offer which was made to him of commanding the 
forces nov in rebellion, and Mar retained, as if by 
occapancy, the duef command of the army. Aa 
h» wat hravei high-born, and possessed of very 
considerable talent, and as his late connexion with 
the chiefs of Highland clans, while distribator of 
Qneen Anne's boanty, rendered him highly ac- 
ceptable to them, his anthority was generally anb- 
mitted to, especially as it was at first supposed that 
he acted only as a locum lenens for the I>nke of 
Berwick, whose speedy arrival had been announ- 
ced. Time passed on, however, the Duke came 
not, and the Earl of Mar continued to act as com- 
mander-in-chief, until confirmed in it, by an ex- 
press commission from the Chevalier de St George. 
As the Karl was unacquainted with military af- 
fiiirs, heusedthe experience of Lieutenant- General 
Hamilton and Clephane of Carslogie, who had 
served during the late war, to supply his deficien- 
cies in that department. But though these gen- 
tlemen had both couragC) zeal, and warlike skill, 
they could not assist their principal in what his 
own capacity could nut attain — the power of form- 
ing and acting upon a decided plan of tactics. 
Money, also much wanted, was but poorly 
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sapplied by sncli Rnms as the wealthier adherents 
of the party could raise among themselresi Some 
of them had indeed means of their own, but ai 
their funds became exhausted, they vere under 
the necessity of returning home for more ; which 
was with some the apology for absence from their 
corps much longer and more frequently than was 
consistent with discipline. But the Highlanders 
and Lowland^rs of inferior rank, could not sub- 
Hist, or be kept witliin the bounds of discipline, 
without regular pay of some kind. Lord Sootk- 
eak gave five hundred pounds, and the £arl of 
Panmnre tke same sum, to meet the exigencies 
of the moment. Aid was also solicited and ob- 
tained from various individuals, friendly to the 
cause, but unequal, from age or infirmity, to take 
the field in person ; antf there were many pradent 
persons, no doubt, who thought it the wisest course 
to sacrifice a sum of money, which, if the insurrec- 
tion were snccessful, would give them the merit 
of having aided it, while, if it fuled, their lives 
and estates were secured from the reach of the 
law against treason. Above all, the insurgents 
took especial care to secure all the public money 
that was in the hands of collectors of taxes, and 
other public officers, and to levy eight months' cess 
wherever their presence gave them tke authority. 
At length, considerable supplies were received 
fiyjm France, which in a great measure relieved 
their wants in that pvticular. Lord Drummond 
was appointed to be treasurer to the army. 

Arms and ammunition were scarce amongst the 
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iMiirg«Ntt. Tbc HigUand dani were, indeedt 
tokraUf trta»A widi their ratianil weitpoM ; bit 
the gnni of tlie Lovdimdera were in wretched order, 
and in « great laeuure unfit fbrBorneiL The MM- 
' cen 9f >■ «x)>edition in aome degree remeiUsd this 
important deBoiencT- 

Amwig other ner^TB c^iefi yiht remained 
faithfal to 6eorg« l^ amidvtthe genwal defftctia% 
wai the powerful £i«ri of Sutherland, who, eo the 
newa of the ingnrreetion, had iromediatelj proceed- 
ed by flea to his Castle of Dnnrobin, to oolleot his 
vuaali. In order that thej might be supplied with 
armt, a ressel at Lnth was loaded with firelock*) 
aad other weapons, and sailed fortheEurfl eouotry. 
The wind, however, proving contrary, the mMter 
of Ae ahip dnopped Miehtw at BurntialABd, on the 
F>£> ahore of the A^ith of Forth, of whieh he was a 
na^e, that he might have an opportanity to see 
hi* wife and cliildren before hk departure. 

The Master of Stnclair, formerly mentioned, 
whose family estate and interest lay on the shorei 
of the Frith, got mformation of this circumstance, 
aad su^ested the seisure of these armeby ascheme 
which argued talent and activity, and was the first 
symptom which the insargents bad given of either 
one or olfaer. The Master o{ Sinclair, with about 
fourscore troopers, and carrying with him a number 
sd Oat. "^ baggage-horses, left Perth about night 
fall, and, to baffle observation, took a 
circuitous road to Burntisland. He arrived in that 
little seaport town with all the eflpect of a oompleto 
snrprise, and though the bark had hauled out of 
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lb« harbonr into tlte roadBt«ad, he boarded ber 
bf means of boata, and secitred poKegtion of »U 
the BTOu, t^ickamoniited to three hundred. Mar, 
aa had bean agreed apon, protected the return 
nf iIm detachmant by advtuadag a hedy of fire 
hoodred Highlanders ai &t h Awihtmtool, half- 
way betweo) Perth tad Bnrntidand. On thii oo- 
caciea, the Haiter of Sinclair, an old officer, and 
aa|iiaiDt«d vtth the uinal diMipline of war, waa 
greasy anneyad by the diaorderly cbodiiet of the 
voinnteer foreea nnder hit t^ai^e. He eoald 
not prevail on the gentlemen of iua iquadron t» 
keep watch with any vigilance, nor present diem 
from crowding into alehouses to drink. In reton- 
ing homeward, aeveral of them broke off withont 
ieare, eil^r to riiit their own booiei which wer« 
near the road, or to indulge tbemtelTes in the plea- 
sure of teazing such Presbyterian ministers ab came 
in their way. When he arrived at Aucbtertool, the 
disorder was yet greater. The Highland detach- 
ment, many of them Mar's own men from Dee-side, 
had broken their ranks, and were dispersed over 
the country, pillaging the farm-booses ; when Sin- 
dur got a Highland offioer to command them to 
desist and return, they refused to obey, nor was 
there any means of bringing them off, save by 
spreading a report that the enemy's dragoons were 
approacliing; then theydrew together with wonder- 
ful celerity, and submitted to be led back to Perth 
with the arms that had been seised, which went 
some length to remedy the scarcity of that most 
important article in the insorgeot army. 
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A greater deficiency eren than that of arms, was 
the want of & general capable to form the plan of a 
campaign, suitable to his situation and the chkrac- 
ter of his troops, and then carry it into effect 
with firmness, celerity, and decision. Generals 
Hamilton and Gordon, both in Mar's army, were 
men of some military experience, bat totally Yoid 
of that comprehensive genius which combines and 
executes the manoeuvres of a campaign ; and Mar 
himaelf, a* already intimated, seems to have been 
unacquainted even with the mere mechanical part 
of the profession. He appears to have thought that 
the principal part of his work was done when the 
ioanrrection was set on foot, and that once effected, 
that it wonid carry itself on, and the rebels increaae 
in such numbers, as to render resistance impossible. 
The greater part of the Jacobites in East Lothian 
were, he knew, ready to take horse; so were those 
of the counties of Dumfries and Lanark ; bnt they 
were separated from his army by the frith of Forth, 
and likely to require assistance from bim, in order 
to secure protection when they assembled. Mon- 
trose, or Dundee, with half the men whom Mar 
had already under )iim, would hare marched with- 
out hesitation towards Stirling, and compelled the 
Duke of Argyle, who had not as yet quite two 
thousand men, either to fight or retreat, which must 
have opened the Lowlands and the Borders to the 
operations of the insurgents. Bnt such was the 
reputation of the Duke, that Mar resolved not to 
encounter him until he should have received all the 
reinforcements from the north and west which he 
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eoald possiblf expect, in the hope, hy assembling 
an ininiense superiority of force, to counterbalance 
the acknowledged military skill of his distinguished 
opponent. 

As it wag essential, however, to the Earl of 
Mar's purpose, to spread the :flame of insurrection 
into the Lowlands, he determined not to allow the 
check which Argyle's forces and position placed on 
his movements, to prevent his attempting a diver- 
sion by passing at all hazards a considerable detach- 
ment of his army into Lothian, to support and en- 
courage his Jacobite friends there. His proposal 
was to collect small vessels and boats on the Fife 
side of the frith, and dispatch them across with a 
division of his army, who were to land on such 
part of the coast of East Lothian as the wind 
should permit, and nnite themselves with the male- 
contents wherever they might find them in strength. 
But ere noticing the fate of this expedition, we 
mutt leave Mar and his army, to trace the progress 
of the insurrection in the south of Scotland and 
the north of England, where it had already broken 
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CHAPTER LXTIII. 

Progrea of Iiuantdhu in the South of Scotland — Csla*' 
IrojAen the Fawiity of HejAamc^ Seiih — Bimgofthe 
JacaMet of tie Wedem Froaher under Xenauav, iMd 
oflhote of the North ofEn^and, under ForOer—Jmatum 
of Senmure'i Party uiUk that ofForiter — Reiiijhrcemenit 
Join Mat at Perth, hit headquariert — Delag in the Riting 
of the Wcetem Clara — Procnutination of Mar — Detcent 
ofMacIntoA upon Lothian — Junction of Mac MoA with 
Kenmure and Former at Kelio— They.hold a CoaneU, la 
decide on their plan qfOperatiom, 

[1715.] 

The reports of invasion from France— of King 
Junes'* Undiog with a foreign force, abundance of 
arms, ammunition, and treasure, and the full pur- 
pose to reward his friends and chastise his enemies 
— the same exag;gerated intelligenco from England, 
concerning general discontent and local insurrec- 
tion, which had raised the north of Scotland in 
arras — had ibeir effect also on the gentlemen of 
Jacobite principles in the south of that country, and 
in the contiguous frontiers of ^England, where 8 
number of Catholic families, and others devoted to 
the exiled family, were still to be found. Ere the 
hopes inspired hy such favourable rumours had 
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pagsed amy, came the more veraeious intellig:«nce, 
that the Earl of Mar bad set np James'!) standard 
ia the Highlands, and presently after, that be bad 
taken posBession of Perth — that many noblemen of 
distinguished rank and intereit had joined hit camp, 
ud that his numbers were atill increasing^. 

These reports gave a nataral impnlio to the seal 
of men, who, having long professed themaelvea the 
liege subjects of the Stewart family, were aahawed 
to ait still when a gallant effort was made to effect 
tiieir restoration, by what was reported to I>e, and 
in very troth was, a very strong party, and an 
army much larger than those commanded by Mon- 
trose or Dundee, and composed chle^y of th« same 
description of troops at the head of whom they had 
gained their victories. The country, therefore, 
dirough most of its districts, was heavinff with the 
convulsive throcswhich precede civil war,like those 
which announce an earthquake. Events hurried 
on to decide the doobtful and embolden tketimoroas. 
The active measares resolved on by goverDmeBtr 
in arresting suspected persons throoghont England 
and the sonthem parts of Scotland, obliged the 
professed Jacobites to bring their minds to a rtso- 
Iiition,aiideitherezposetheir persons to thedangers 
of dvil war, or tlieir characten to the shame of 
being judged wuiting in the boar of artion, to all 
the protestatioDs which they bad made in those of 
safety and peace. 

Thesa comidwatioiii decided men scegr^ng to 
tbeir character*, Mnne to submit themsdvn to ia- 
jniaoninent, for dio safety of their lins aad ta- 
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tones— Others to draw the sword, and venture tbeir 
all in BDpport of their avowed prinuiples. Those 
gentlemen who embraced the latter course, more 
honourable, or more imprudent perhaps, began to 

. leare their homea, and drew together in such bodies 
BB might enable them to resist the efforts of the 
magistrates, or troops sent to arrest tbem. The 
«Til war began by a very tragical rencounter in a 
ftmily, with the descendants of which your grand- 
father has long enjoyed peculiar intimacy, and of 
which I give the particulars after the account pre- 
served by them, though it is also mentioned in most 
histories of the times. 

Among other families of distinction in Cast 
Lothian, that of Mr Hepburn of Keith was devoted- 
ly attached to the interests of the House of Stewart, 
and he determined to exert himself to the utmost 
in the approaching conflict. He had several sons, 
with whom, and his servants, he bad determined to 
join a troop to be raised in East Lothian, and com- 
manded by the Earl of WintoD. This gentleman 
being much respected in the county, it was deemed 
of importance to prevent bis showing an example 
which was likely to be generally followed. Fob 
this purpose, Mr Hepbarn of Humbie and Dr Sin- 
clair of Hermandston resolved to lay the Laird of 
Keith ander arrest, and proceeded towards his 

. house with a party of the horse-mlUlJB, on the morn- 
ing of the 8th of October, 1715, which happened 

' to be the very morning that Keith had appointed 

- to set forth on his campaigo, having made all pre- 

- pantions on the preceding evening. The family 
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had assembled for the last. Ume at the breakfast- 
table, when it was observed that one of the young 
ladies looked more sad and disconsolate, than even 
the departure of her father aod brothers upon a 
distant and precarious expedition seemed to war- 
rant at that period, when tlie fair seK were as en- 
thusiastic in politics as the men. 

Miss Hepburn was easily induced to tell the 
cause of her fears. She had dreamed she saw her 
youngest brother, a youth of great hopes, and 
generally esteemed, shot by a man whose features 
were impressed on ber recollection, and stretched 
dead on the floor of the room in which they were 
now assembled. The females of the family lis- 
tened and argued — the men laughed, and turned 
tiie visionary into ridicule. The horses were sad- 
dled, and led out into the couit-yard, when a mount- 
ed party was discovered advancing along the flat 
ground, in front of the mansion-house, called the 
Plain of Keith. The gate was shut ; and when 
Dr Sinclair, who was most active in the matter, 
had announced his purpose, and was asked for his 
warrant, he handed in at a window the commis- 
HOnof the Marquis of Tweeddale, Lord Lieute- 
nant of the county. This Keith returned with 
contempt, and announced that he would stand on 
his defence. The party wilJiin mounted their 
horses, and sallied out, determined to make their 
way; and Keitb, discharging a pistol in the air, 
charged the Doctor sword in hand ; the militia then 
fired, and the youngest of the Hepburns was killed 
on the spot. The sister beheld tbe^calaatropbe 
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from the vindow, and to tke end of her life per- 
sisted that the h<»nicide had the features of the 
perEon whom she saw in her dream. The corpse 
vu carried into the room where they had so lately 
breahfested, and Keith, after haTing paid this beary 
tax to the demon of ciril war, mde off with the 
rest of his party to join the insurgents. Dr Sin- 
clair was cenntred very gennraUy, for letting bis 
party zeal hmry him into a personal enceanter 
whh so near a neighbour and familiar friend ; he 
Tindicated himself, by asserting that bis inteittiooB 
were to a»>re Keith from the cwiaeqaenees into 
winch bis rasb xeal for the Stewart family was 
^bont to precipitate tkM gentteman and his fomily. 
B«t Dr Sinclair onght to hare been preparett to 
expect, tbat a higi^spirited man, with arms in his 
bands, was ceitain to resist this Tietent mode of 
opening his eyes to tbe rashness of his eondaet ; 
aod be who attempts to make either religions or 
pidltical conrerts by compubion, mnst be charged 
with the consequences of snch violence as is most 
fikely to ensue. 

Mr Hepburn and bis remaining sons joined the 
Jaeobite gentry of tbe neigbbonrhoed, to the num- 
ber of fifty er sixty men, and directed their course 
westward towards the Bor^rS) where » con»der- 
able party were iit arms fw the same eanse. The 
leader of the £ast Letbian troop was tbe Earl of 
Winton, a y»ong nobleman twenty-ftfe years old. 
Mid tobe afflicted byavtcisntndeof spiiitsapproach- 
ing to liMiaey. Bis life bad been msrbed by some 
9 singularities, as that ef bis Uving a long 
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time as b«;IIowS'bIower and assistant to a black- 
smith in France, without holdings any corainunica- 
tion with his country or family. Bat, if wejudge 
from his conduct in the rebellion, Lui'd Winton 
appears to have displayed more sense and prudence 
than most of tliose engaged in that unfortunate 

This Lothian insurrection soon merged in the 
two principal southern risings, which took place in 
Dumfries- shire and Galloway in Scotland, and la 
N^orthumberland and Cumberland in Sngland. 

On the western frontier of Scotland) there were 
many families not only Jacobites in politics, but 
Roman Catholics in religion ; and therefore bound 
by a double tie to the heir of James 11.,^ who, for 
the sake of that form of faith, may be justly thought 
to have forfeited his kingdoms. Among the rest, 
the Earl of Nithisdale, combining in his person the 
representation of two noble families, those of the 
ijord Herries and the Lord Maxwell, might be 
considered as the natural leader of the party. But 
William, Vicount Kenmure, in Galloway, a Pro- 
testant, was preferred as chief of the enterprise, as 
it was not thought prudent to bring Catholics too 
much forward in the affair, on account of the scan- 
dal to whieh their promotion might give rise. Many 
neighbouring gentlemen were willing to throw 
themselves and their fortunes into the same adven- 
ture in which Nitliisdale and Kenmure stood com- 
initt«d. The latter was a man of good sense and 
resolution, well acquainted with civil affairs, but a 
total stranger to the military art. 

VOL. XiV. T 
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la t)M begfamiiig of Ocbohet, die plin of insor- 
TMtioB WM 19 far ripened, tlutt the gentlemen of 
OaUoway, Nitlusdde, and Anntmd^e, proposed by 
A 8ndd«n eflbrt to poweis theniBelr«s of the cotinty 
Uirn of Dwnfnes. Tbe tn«ra vu protected on 
tbe one aide by tb* river Nil^ ; on the others it 
might be considered as open. But the zeal of the 
inhabitants, and of die Whig gentlemen of the 
-neigMwatlwod,' baffled the enterprne, n-hich must 
'«therwise bare been attended with credit to tlie 
arms of tbe JntiirgentB. The Lord Lieutenant aaA 
bisdefmlMioeUected tbefendUemenofthecoanty, 
iMtd brought geveral targe partiea into Dnrnfries, tQ 
imppert, if xeceasary, the defence of the place. 
Ilie provost, Robert Corbett, Esq. mnstered the «i- 
tlMos, and pattfng himsdf at their head, harangued 
^em in a style pecnliarly calcalated to inspire 
oonCdenee. He reminded them that their laws and 
religion were at stake, and that their cause resem- 
bled tb«t of the Israelites, wJien led by Joshoa 

' [" Tha miniitin of tLa i»igIiboiiriiig ptriitm (then ia Dtdn- 
frin fin tit MBruneeti] dvpnutiDn) amt oit io tba tftenooB, 
and ntomad that nigbt wiih tbair feonble paruhiontri aiinad. 
Elpriue* ware alio tent to tba lo^ al gantlemeD aad people in 
(he adjacent countrf, and Ibe town vai provided next day with 
a oonider^la ieij of armed men from tb« tereral paririiH m 
Iftttedala and GaUowaj aU yolunteen. 60 quick were their 
motiima on thia oceaBoa. that Ci^o Fullarton, Provoit of 
Kirkcudbrigbt and olhara, lat out from thenn with a cooipgof of 
foot, on iha ISA inflie morning, and arrired at DomfriM Aat 
light, having manihad no leai than twenty-four long mit« ofTM? 
b^ way. And Ihoae who lired in tha remataal parta of the oono^, 
and wan lateat in getting tha alarm, wns all in Dnmfriei within 
two daya after."— Rai, p. a4S.] 
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ag&iiMt iJm nnWieTiiig iuhabiUata of the liwd of 

" NemrtbdeH," Bud the coandente Provost of 
DiiBifriesi ".18 I, wko am yuiir anworlliy leader, 
cannot pretend to any divioe connniMioii like that 
of the son of Nm, I do not t^e upon me to re- 
comwend the exterraioation of yoKr «aemiei, as 
the jadg« of Iirael was camnaanded to do by a 
special revelation. On the contrary, I earaesdy 
entreat yon to uiie yonr aesured yict<»'y with de* 
niHicy, and rememher, that (he misg'uided peraons 
'Opposed M ymi are stiU yoor countrymen and 
to'etfaren." Thu oration, whii^ instead of fixing 
the fuindt of kia foUowen on a doulHM cunteat, 
initracted them only how to nuiae use of a eertaiA 
victory, had a great eifeet id eseaiur^ing' the bands 
^ die aa^aooos provost, who^ with their auxiliaries 
frvm the oouubry, drew <nt aad to<A a po»tioR to 
cover the townof OoBifriec. 

Lord Kennre marched from MoAtf, with 
about a hundred and fifty horse, oa Wednesday 
the ISthof Oetoher,withthe psrpoieofoocBpying 
Dnmfriet. But finding the friends of Gorenimeat 
in such a state of preparatjon, he became epeedily 
aware tJiat he oooLd not with a handful of cavalry 
{Mvpose to storm a town, the citizens of which 
were detetmined on resistance. Tbs Jacobite 
gentlenen, tbere&tre, retreated to Moffat^' aad 

' I" Ob TkondiT' *^™ <^T *«»"' Ae *Dm «f Lochnn- 
fasB, tfaef pnduBHd tba PnMwIec Ifaer*. Upoo tMr tpfntlSb, 
tiu pao|de al tint pin htt put their euld* in ■ fdii Id nuiks 
toom for thsir Loiim, bat the b«utB h&ving brokaa flw fuU, mds 
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ihence to Lang'holm and Hawick. From thence 
they took their departure for the eastward, to join 
the Nortbiimberland ^ntlemen who were ia arms 
ia the same cause, and towards whom we most 
now direct our attention. 

In England, a very dangerous and extensive 
purpose of insurrection certainly existed shortly 
af^er the Queen's death ; but the exertions of Go- 
vernment had been so great in all quarters, that it 
was every where disconcerted or suppressed. The 
University of Oxford was supposed to be highly 
dissatisfied at the accession of the House of Hano> 
ver ; and there, as well as at Bath, and elsewhere 
in the west, horses, arms, and ammunition, were 
seised in considerable quantities, and mo»t of the 
Tory gentlemen who were suspected of harbouring 
dangerous intentions, were either arrested, or de- 
Jivered themselves up on the summons of Govem- 
ment. Amongst these was Sir William Wynd- 
ham, one of the principal leaders of the High 
Church party. 

In Northumberland and Cumberland, the Tories, 
at a greater distance from the power of the Go- 
of tLem drew home to [ha (awn ■ little before dtj; tad ■ towiu- 
min going to liuat ods of thsm out of bi* jud, ailed on hii do^, 

OMmvAHclp li*lp,helpl HeieupoD the oaiitii«<»lIed, Wteref 

And ipprebending it bad been ■ ftttj from Dumfrlei to itMck 
tbem, gire ibe >1um (o the isbeie, who got up in greit soafiuioii. 
Jt i> uid ihair Bonitenution wu luch me mmde iome of Atm cut 
up their boot! for buC« to get them OD ; otbere, who could not get 
their boreee in in inatant, were it throwing them off, tlut the; 
might flee on foot; uid uoie who bad mnuoted their honea,bBd 
mlmoat dropt off ftK fear, until the miatake wai diacoreiad. " — 
lUi, p. £54.] 
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T«rninent, were easily inclined to action ; they 
were, besidea, greatly influenced by the newa of tlie 
£arl of Mar's army, which, though large enough 
to have done more than it ever attempted, was 
still much magnified by common fame. The nn- 
fortunate Earl of Derwentwater, who acted so 
prominent a part in this shortlived struggle, was 
by birth connected with the exiled royal family ; 
his lady also was a bigot in their canse ; and the 
Catholic religion, which he professed, made it 
almost a crime in this nobleman to remain peace- 
ful on the present occasion. Thomas Forster of 
Bamborough, member of Parliament for the county 
of Northumberland, was equally attached to the 
Jacobite cause ; being a Church- of- England man, 
he was adopted as the commander-in-chief of the 
insurrection, for the same reason that the Lord 
Kenmure was preferred to the Ear! of Nitbisdale 
in the command of the Scottish levies. Warrants 
being issued against the Ear! of Derwentwater 
and Mr Forster, they absconded, and lurked for a 
few days among their friends in Northumberland, 
till a general consultation could be held of the 
principal northern Tories, at the house of Mr Fen- 
wick of Bywell ; when, as they foresaw that, if 
they should be arrested, and separately examined, 
they could scarce frame such a defence as might 
save them from the charge of high treason, they 
resolved to unite in a body, and try the chance 
that fortune might send them. With this purpose 
tbey held a meetinir at a place called c v n_ 
(iireenrig, where Forster arrived with 
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sbont twenty horge. They went from thig to the 
top of a hill, called the WMerfalla, where they were 
joined [iy Lord Derwentwater. This reinforeement 
made them near sixty horse, with which they pro- 
ceeded to the small town of Rothbnry, snd from 
thence to Wackworth, where they proetaimed King 
James III. On the 10th of October they marched 
to Morpeth, where they received farther reinforce- 
ments, which raised them to three hundred horse, 
the highest nnmher which they ever attained. 
Some of these gentlemen remained undecided till 
the last fatal moment, and amongst these was John 
Hall of Otterbnm. He attended a meeting of the 
quarter sesgions, which was held at Alnwick, for 
the purpose of taking measures for quelling the 
rebellion, but left it with such precipitation that he 
forgot his list upon the bench, and joined the fatal 
meeting at the Waterfalls. 

The insurgents could levy no foot soldiers, 
though many men offered to join them ; for they 
had neither arms to eqaip them, nor money to pay 
them. This want of iidaatry was the principal 
cause why they did not make an immediate attack 
on Newcastle, which had formed part of their ori- 
ginal plan. But the town, though not regalarly 
fortified, was gturounded with a high atone wall, 
with old-fashioned gates. The nsagMtratcs, who 
were zealous on the side of Government, caused 
the gates to t>e walled np with masonry, and raised 
a body of seven hundred volunteers for the defence 
of the town, to which the keelmen, or bargemen 
employed in the coal-trade upon the Tyue, made 
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t^mr of seren hondred more ; and, in the course «f 
ft day or two, General Carpenter arrived with part 
of those forces with whom be afterwards attacked 
the iosnrgents. After thia last reinforeement, the 
gei^emen, as Forster'a cavalry were called, lu^t all 
hopes of surprisiog Newcastle. About the same 
time, however, » beam of success which attended 
tWr ams, might be said just to glimmer and dis- 
appear. This was the exploit of a genileoMtn 
named Lancelot Errington, who, by a dexteraus 
stratagem, contrived to uurprise the small uaalle, 
or foTi, upon Htdy Island,' which might have hem 
useful to the insargents in maintaining tlkeir fo- 
reign cummunioation. But beftwe £rrington could 
raseive the necessary supplies of men and provi- 
sions, the governor of Berwick delaohed a party 
of thirty soldiers, and about fifty volunteerH, who, 
crossing the sands at low water, attacked the little 
fort, and csrried it sword in hand. Crrin^itoii was 
wounded and taksn prisoner, but afierwardii made 
hjseraape. 

This disappoinUnent, with the news that troops 
were advanoing to succour Newcastle, decided 
Forster and his followers to nnite thomselrcs with 
the Visconnt Kenmure and the Scottish gentlemen 

1 [ " LLofirfoTie,'' ibout aight miloi S.E. of B*n.ick, " wu 
oiled IIn)j bland, from the Haeiity nf iM uiainl moatidinj, 
■nd friim iu hiiing bun tbe Epixspal wit of Iha S** of Dur- 
buii duiing th« early agea of Briliah Chiiatiaiuly. It is uat pro- 
perl; an islud, but rath«r a aemi.ial« ; foe, although aurrouoded 
\tj Ibe BEi It full tide, the abb learn tha HUlda irj bttircMI it 
and th« coaat of NorihuralMrlaiul, hom nbiah it ia ibnut (liiM 
milta diilant." — Note, Marmiart. Caato ii. atansa L] 
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engaged \a tlie same cause. The English express 
found Kenmure near Hawick, at a moment when 
his little band of about two hundred men had al- 
most determined to give up the enterprise. Upon 
receiving Forster's communication, however, they 
resolved to join him at Rothbury, 

On the 19th of October, the two bodies of in- 
sni^nts met at Rothbury, and inspected each 
other's military state and equipments, with the 
nniLietyof mingled hope iind apprehension. The 
general character of the troops was the same, bnt 
the Scots seemed the best prepared for action, 
being mounted on strong hardy horses, fit for the 
charge, and, though but poorly disciplined, were 
well armed with the basket-hilted broadswords, 
then common throughont Scotland. The English 
gentlemen, on the other hand, were mounted on 
fleet blood-horses, better adapted fur the race- 
course and hunting-field than for action. There 
was among them a great want of war-saddles, curb- 
bridles, and, above all, of swords and pistols; so that 
the Scots were inclined to doubt whether men so 
well equipped forflight,andso imperfectly prepared 
for combat, might not, in case of an encounter, take 
the safer course, and leave them in the larch. 
Their want of swords in particular, at least of 
catting swords fit for the cavalry service is proved 
by an anecdote. It is said, that as they entered 
the town of Wooler, their commanding-officer gave 
the word — " Gentlemen, you that have got swords, 
draw them ;" to which a fellow among the crowd 
answered, not irrelevantly — " And what shall they 
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do who have none F" When Forster, by means of 
one of his captains named Douglas, had opened a 
direct communication with Mar's army, the mes- 
aenger stated that the English were willing to 
have given horses worth L.25 — then a consider- 
able price — for such swords as are generally worn 
by Highlanders. 

It may be also here noticed, that out of the four 
troops commanded by Forster, the two raised by 
Lord Derwentwater and Lord Widrington were, 
like those of the Scots, composed of gentlemen, and 
their relations and dependents. But the third and 
fourth troops differed considerably from the others 
in their composition. The one was commanded by 
John Hunt^, who anited the character of a Bor- 
der farmer with that of a contraband trader ; the 
other by the same Donglas whom we have just 
mentioned, who was remarkable for his dexterity 
and success in searching for arms and horses, a 
trade which he is said not to have limited to the 
time of the Rebellion. Into the troops of these last- 
named officers, many persons of slender reputation 
were introduced, who had either lived by smug- 
gling, or by the ancient Border practice of horse- 
lifting, as it was called. These liglit and suspici- 
ons characters, however, fought with determined 
courage at the barricades of Preston. 

The motions of Kenmure and Forster were 
now decided by the news, that a detachment from 
Mar's army had been sent across the frith of Forth 
to join them ; and this requires ns to return to the 
Northern insurrection, which was now endeavonr- 
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log to extexd and connect itself with that wbicfa 
hod broke oat on the Border. Tbe Earl of Mw, 
it must be ofaverved, had, from the firal momeat of 
fail arrival at Perth, or at least as soon as he was 
joined by a disposable force, designed to send a 
party over tbe fritb into Lothian, who sbonld ob- 
courage the Jacobites in that country to rise ; and 
he [woposed to confer this commaod upon the Mas- 
ter of Siadair. As, boirever, this sepMration of 
faU forces mnct hare considerably weakened his ewB 
anny, and perhaps exposed him to an nnwelcoaie 
Tint from the Duke of Argyle, Mar postponed his 
purpose until he should be joined by reinltM«e> 
ments. These were natp pouring &st into Penh. 

From the Nonh, the Marqais of Hnntly, ob« of 
tjie most powerful (rf tiie ccmfederacy, joined the 
army at Perth with fuet and horse, Lewlandvn 
and Highlanderi, to the amount oF neariy fo«r 
thousand men. The Earl-Mamchal had the day 
before broogbt np kU own power, con^istinp of 
about eighty horse. The arrival of these noUe> 
men brongbt some seeds of dissension into the 
oamp. Marischal, so nnlike the wisdom of his 
riper years, with the indiscretion of a very yomg- 
man, gave just offence to Huntly, by endeavoin- 
iag to deprive him of a part of his following. 

The occasion was this : Tbe MacPhersons, a 
very stout, bardy clan, who are called in Ga^c, 
MacVonrigh, and headed by CInny MacPherson, 
held some possessions of the Gordon family, and 
therefore naturally placed themselves under the 
Marquis of Huntly's banner on the present ocea- 
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Mon, althm^b it might be truly Mid, that in g%»e- 
ral they were by no means the most tractable 
Tassals. Harischal endearonred to prfrvail on this 
Clnn-Voarigh to place theHMetres under his com- 
mand instead of that of Himtty, alleg;iii^, that a» 
the MacPhersons always piqaed themselTss on 
being a distingnished branch of the great confede> 
ney called Clan-Chattaa, so was he, by his name 
of Keith, tbeaatoralehief of the confederacy af6c»- 
sud. Mar is aud lo have yielded some countenance 
to the d^ca, tbe singularity of which affords m 
curious ptctare of the matters with wliich these 
inenrgenta were occapicd. The canse oi Mar'a 
taking part in such a debate was allied to be, the 
(lesire which he had to lower tbe estimation of 
HuDtly's power and aambers. The Mac-Pher- 
sons, however, considered the broad lands whicb 
they held of the Gordon as better reason for ren- 
dering him their allegiance, than the etymological 
argoments urged by the Earl Marisehal, and refu- 
sed to desert tbe b»mer under which they had 
come to the ^M. 

Another cirenmstBuce early disgusted Huntty 
with an enterprise in which he eoald not hope to 
gain any thing, and which placed in peril a princely 
estate, and a ducal title. Beudea about three 
•quadrons of gentlemen, chiefly of his own name, 
well mounted and well armed, he had brought into 
the Geld a squadron of some fifty men strong, whom 
he termed Light Horse, though totally unfit for 
the serrice of petite ffuerre which that name 
implies. A satirist describes them as consisting 
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of g;reat lubberly felluvrs, in bonneta, without boots, 
and mounted on long-tailed little poniea, with 
gnaffle bridles, the riders being' much the bigger 
animals of the two ; and instead of pistols, tliese 
horsemen were armed with great rusty masketa, 
tied on tiieir backs with ropes. These uncouth 
cavaliers excited a degree of mirth and ridicule 
among the mure civilized sonthern gentry ; which 
11 not Rurprising, any more tlian that both the men, 
and Huntly, their commander, felt and resented 
such uncivil treatment — a feeling which was gradn- 
ally increased into a disinclination to the cause in 
which they had received the indignity. 

Besides tiiese Northern forces. Mar also ex- 
pected many powerful succours from the north- 
west, which comprehended the tribes termed, 
during that insurrection, by way of excellence. 
The Clans. The chiefs of these families had 
readily agreed to hold the rendezvons which had 
been settled at the hunting match of Braemar ; but 
none of them, save Glengarry, were very hasty in 
recollecting their promise. Of this high chief a 
contemporary says, it would be hard to say whe- 
ther he had more of the lion, the fox, or the bear, 
in his disposition ; for he was at least as crafty and 
rough as he was conrageouB and gallant. At any 
rate, both his faults and virtues were congieteat 
with his character, which attracted more admira- 
tion than that of any other engaged in Mar's in- 
surrection. He levied his men, and marched to 
the braes of Glenorchy, where, after remaining 
eight days, he was joined by tlie Captain of Clan- 
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ranald, and Sir John MacLean ; who came, tlio 
one with the MacDonalds of Moidatt and Arisaig ; 
the other with a regiment of ilia own name, from 
the isle of Mnll. A detachment of these clans 
commenced the war by an attempt to surprise the 
garrison at Inrerlochjr. They succeoded in taking 
Bome outworks, and made the defenders prisoners, 
hut failed in their attack upon the place, the soldiers 
being on their guard. 

Still, though hostilities were in a manner began, 
these western levies were far from complete. 
Sewart of Appin, and Cameron of Lochiel, would 
neither of them more ; and the Breadalbane men, 
whose assistance had been promised by the singn- 
lar Earl of that name, were equally tardy. There 
was probably little inclination, on the part of those 
clans who were near neighbonrs to (he Duke of 
Argyle, and some of tbem Campbelb, to displease 
that powerful and much -respected nobleman. An- 
other mighty limb of the conspiracy, lying also 
in tlie north-western extremity of Scotland, was 
the Earl of Seaforth, chief of the MacKeniies, 
who could bring into the field from two to three 
thonsand men of his own name, and that of Mac- 
Rae, and other clans dependent upon him. But 
he also was prevented from taking the field and 
joining Mar, by the operations of the Earl of 
Sutherland, who, taking the chief command of 
some of the northern clans disposed to favour 
government — as, the Monroes, under their chief, 
Monro of Foulis i the MacKays, finder Lord Rae ; 
the numerous and powerful clan of Grant, along 
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with liii own ToUowiiig — kail awembled a little 
army, with vrliich he made a ikmonttratiun to- 
warda tlie brtd^e of Alness. TbiH, at the head 
of a budjr at ahmt tweire m fifteen hundred men, 
SatiierlaTid was «o at^ioned on die verg« of Sea- 
Corlii'a eountrj, that the latter chief could not aA- 
lect hit men, and nore Bouthward U> join Mar, 
witboHt leaviag Ida estates expcMed to ravage. 
Seaforth prepared to more, however, «o eaon as 
ckvumatancea wonld admit, for while he faced the 
Bari «f SHtherland with about eighteen hundred 
men, be aent Sir John M acKenzie of Caull to pos- 
seia histifelf of Imrernew, Brigadier IklaelBtosh, 
hf whom k wtu oocnpied fur Janaei VIII., haring 
noved sondiward to FerUi. 

Thati, froB one circumstance or another, the 
raisiDg' of the western dans waa greatly delated ; 
avd Mar, whose ^an it was aot to attempt any 
thing till he aliDiild have collected the whole force 
together which he could possibly expect, waa, or 
thought himself oi>liged to remaia at Perth, long 
after he had aaaeDibled an amy sa£<aent to attack 
the Bake of Argyle, and farce his way ioto the 
eootbern part of Scotland, where the news of his 
BucceM, and the Duke's defeat or retre^ together 
with the hope of ^under, would have dWded those 
tardy western chieftains, who w«e yet hesitating 
whether they i^uld join him or oM. Mar, how- 
ever, IrieA to influaMoe thjem by arguments of a 
different oature, sach aa be had Ue power of offec 
ing ; and despatohed ti«neral Gordon te expedite 
those levies, with partioalar lastrDctioBs to eauo 
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on tfie Dtik« of Ar^yle's CBsde at laverary, uid tbe 
iWmi aaderatood to be deposited there. There ma 
-afterwards gnppoted to he some persoDal spleen, in 
the Eu't'sthus beginnings direct hostilities againsthis 
great opponent ; bat it must be said, to the boBaor 
df the rebel genera], that be resolved not to set 
the example of beginning with fire and sword ; 
and tberefure directed, that thoDgh General Gor- 
don might threaten to burn the caatle at Inverwry, 
he was on no account to proceed to such extremity 
withoat farther orders. His object probably was, 
betides a desire to possess the arou said to be iu 
the place, to effect ■ complete breach between the 
Duke of Argyle and the daas in his rictnity, wliii^ 
must have necessarily been attended with great 
diminetion of the Duke's influence. We ahall see 
presently how far this line of policy appears (o 
bare succeeded. 

Daring the currency' of these erents, Mar re- 
ceived information of the partial risii^ which bad 
taken place in Northamberland, ftnd the dispositjon 
to »niilar movements which showed itself in vari- 
ous parts of Scotland. It might have been (iiougbt> 
that these tidings would hare induced him at iengtit 
to burst from the sort of confinement, in wiiinb the 
small body commanded by Argyle retained bo sb- 
perior an army. If Mar judged that the troops 
under his command, assembled at Perth, were too 
few to attack a force which they more than dou- 
bled, there remained a plan of manoeuvring by 
which he might encounter Argyle at a yet greater 
advantage. He might bare commanded General 
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Gordon, when he had collected the western clans, 
who conld not amonnt to fewer than four thousand 
men, instead of amusing himself at Inverary, to 
direct their course to the fords of Frew, by which 
the river Forth may be crossed above Stirling, and 
near to its source. Such a movement would have 
menaced the Duke from the westward, while Mar 
himself might have advanced against liim from 
the north, and endeavoured to possess himself of 
Stirling bridge, which was not very strongly 
guarded. The insurgent cavalry of Lord Ken- 
mnre coold also have co-operated in su:;1i a plan, 
by advancing from Dumfries towards Glasgow, 
and threatening the west of Scotland. It is plain 
that the Duke of Argyle saw the danger of being 
thus cut ofFfrom the western counties, where Go- 
vernment had many zealous adherents ; for he 
ordered up five hundred men from Glasgow to join 
his camp at Stirling ; and on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, commanded all the regiments of fencibles and 
volunteers in the west uf Scotland to repair tu 
Glasgow, as the most advantageous eentral point 
from which to protect the country, and cover his 
own encampment ; and established garrisons at 
the village of Drymen, and also in several gentle- 
men's houses adjacent to the fords of Frew, to 
prevent or retard any descent of the Highlanders 
into the Low Country hy that pass. But the war- 
like habits of the Highlanders were greatly supe- 
rior tu those of the raw Lowland levies, whom 
they would probably have treated with little cere- 
mony. 
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NerettheUss, the £wl of Mar, Air 6^oin adopt- 
ing a plan to deeisire, resolTed to aferd snppMt 
to Keamiir« and Fortter, by hia original plui of 
marching a detachment to their aasiituice, Inttead 
of moving his whole force tawarda tiie Lowlands. 
This, he conceived, might he sufficiMit to gire them 
the aid and protection of a strong body of infantry, 
and enable them to Btxengthen and increase their' 
numbn'S, whilst the measure allowed bim to re- 
main nndisturbed at Perth, ts await the final result 
tif his intrigttei in the Highlands, and those wiiich 
lie had c«in»eaced at the Court of tfae Chevalier 
d« St Geocge. There were many and obrieai 
dangers tn malting thie proposed morement. A 
great inlet of l^e aea waste he cn^sed ; and if tibe 
pAsaage was to be attempted alMMit DanEermtine or 
Inverkeithiog, where the F«rth was less broad, it 
was to be feared that the bustle of collecting boats, 
and the march of the troops "which were t« form 
the detachment, might gire waning to the Duke 
of Argyle of what was intmded, who was likely 
to »md a body o{h\e dragoons to anrprise and cut 
«ff tJte detadimeBt on their arriral at the Boatb^n 
side of the Ferth. On the other hand, to «t- 
tempt the passage over the lower part of the fntli, 
where Tcseds were more namerons, and canld be 
assembled with less observation, was to expose tbe 
detachment to the uneertaiatieg of a p^Mage of tf> 
teen or eighteen miles acroeg, which was guarded 
by men-of-war, with tiieir hoatt and launches, to 
which tbe officers of the eMtania at arery seapovt 
had the meat strict orders to traoutiit intelligeiiee 
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of whatever mofement might be attempted by the 
rebels. Upon a choice of difBcultiea, however, the 
crossing; of the frith from Pittenvreera, Crail, and 
other towns situated to the eastward on the Fife 
coast, was determined on. 

The troops destined for the adventure were 
Mar's own regiment, as it was called, consisting 
of the Farquharsong, and others from the banks of 
the Dee — that of the Macintoshes — those of Lords 
Strathmore, Nairne, and Lord Charles Murray, all 
Highlanders, excepting Lord Strathmore'a Low- 
land regiment. They made up in all about two 
thoasand five hundred men ; for in the rebel army 
the regiments were weak in numbers, Mar having 
gratified the chiefs, hj giving each the commission 
of colonel, and allowing him the satisfaction to 
form a battalion out of his own followers, however 
few in number. 

The intended expedition was arranged with 
aome address. Considerable parties of horse tra- 
versed FIfeshire in various directions, proclaiming 
James VIIL, and levying the cess of the county, 
though in very different proportions on those whom 
they accounted friends or enemies to their cause, 
their demands upon the latter being both larger, 
and more rigorously enforced. These movements 
were contrived to distract the attention of the 
Whigs, and that of the Duke of Argyle, by vari- 
ous rumours, tending to conceal Mar's real purpose 
of sending a detachment across the frith. For 
the same purpose, when their intention could be 
:I10 longer concealed, the £nglish men-of-war were 
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deceived concerning' the place where the attempt 
was to be made. Mar threw troops into the caatle 
of Burntisland, and seemed busy in collecting ves- 
sels in that little port. The armed ships were in- 
duced by these appearances to slip their cables, 
and, standing over to Burntisland, commenced a 
cannonade, which was returned by the rebels from 
a battery which they had constructed on the outer 
port of the harbour, with little damnge on either 
side. 

By tliese feints Mar was enabled to gut the 
troops, designed to form the expedition, moved in 
flecrecy down to Pittenweem, the Ely, Crail, and 
other small ports so numerous on that coast. They 
were placed under the command of Macintosh of 
Borlnm, already mentioned, commonly called Bri- 
gadier Macintosh, a Highland gentleman, who 
was trained to regular war in the French service. 
He was a bold, rough soldier, but is stated tu have 
degraded the character by a love of plunder which 
wonld have better become a lower rank in tlie 
army. Bat tiiis may have been a false or ex- 
aggerated charge- 

The English vessels of war received notice of 
the design, or observed the embarkation from their 
topmasts, but too late to offer effectuid interrup- 
tion. They weighed anchor, however, at fluod- 
tide, and sailed to intercept the flutilU of the in- 
flnrgents. Nevertheless, they only captured a single 
boat, with about forty Highlanders. Some of the 
Tessels were, however, .forced back to the Fife 
coaal, from whidi they came ; and the boats whidi 
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1)ore Lord Strathmore'g Lowland regiment, and 
othen filled with Highlanders) were fbroed into 
the iiland of May, in the mouth of the Forth, 
where thef were hlockaded by the men-of-war. 
The gallant young Earl intrenched himself on the 
isUnd, and harangned hii foUowera on die fidelity 
which they owed to the cause ) and undertook to 
make his own faith evident, by expoiing his p«r- 
son wherever the peril ehonld prove greatest, and 
accounting it an honour to die tn the service of die 
Prince for whom he had taken arms. Blockaded 
in an almost desert island, this yoang nobleman 
had the additional difficalty of snbduing qiiarrels 
and jealousies betwixt the Highlanders and his 
own followers from Angus. These dissengions ran 
so high, that the Lowlanders resolved to embrace 
an opportnnity to escape from the island with their 
smidl craft, and leave the Highlanders to their 
fate. The proposal Was rejected by $tratfamore 
with ineffable disdain, nor would he leave his very 
unpleasant sitnation, till the change of winds and 
waves afibrded him a fair opportunity «f leading 
all who had been sharers in his misfortane in safety 
back to the coast they Sailed fron. 

Mean IJme the greater part of the detachment 
designed for the descent upon LoAian, being about 
sixteen hundred men, succeeded in their desperate 
attempt, by landing at Xorth Berwick, Aber- 
lady, Gulan, and other places on the southern shores 
of the frith, from whence they m^ched updii 
Hadtfington, where they again toimei ajunctimi, 
and refreshed themselves for a night, till they 
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should learn the fate of their friends who had not 
yet appeared. We have not the means of know- 
ing whether Macintosh had any precise orders for 
his eondaot when he shonld find himself in Lothian. 
The despatches of Mar would lead us to infer that 
he bad instrnctioiia, which onght to have directed 
his march instantly to the Borders, to unite him- 
•elf with Kenmnre and Forster. But he most 
have had considerable latitsde in his orders, oince 
it WB* almost impowihle to frame them in inch a 
manner as to meet, with any degree of precision, 
the dronmitances in which be might be placed, end 
much must have, of course, been intrnsted to his 
own discretion. The lurprise, however, was great, 
even in the Brigadier's own little army, when, 
inatead of marching soothward, as they had expect- 
ed, they were ordered to face about and advance 
rapidly on the capital. 

This movement Mar afterwards termed a tnis- 
take on the Brigadier's parL But it was probably 
occasioned by the information which Macintosh re- 
ceived from friends in Edinburgh, that the capital 
might be occupied by a rapid march, before it coold 
be relieved by the Duke of Argyje, who was lying 
thirty miles off. The success of such a surprise 
must necessarily have given great eclat to the 
arms of the insurgents, with the more solid ad- 
vantages of obtaining large supplies both of arms 
and money, and of intercepting the communication 
between the Duke of Argyle and the south. It is 
also probable, that Macintosh might have some 
expectation oFan insurrection taking place in £dia' 
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burgh, on the news of bis approach.' But, what- 
ever were his hopes and motives, he marched with 
his small force on the metropolis, 14th October, 
1715, and the movement excited the most univer- 
m1 alarm. 

The Lord Provost, a gentleman named Camp- 
bell, was a man of sense and activity. The instant 
that he heard of the Highlanders having arrived 
at Haddington, he sent information to the Duke of 
Argyle, and arming the city guard, trained bands, 
and volunteers, took such precautions as he could to 
defend the city, which, though gnrrounded bya high 
wall, was far from being tenable even Bigainst aooup- 
de-majn. The Duke of Argyle, foreseeing all the 
advantages which the insurgents would gain even 
from the temporary possession of the capital, resol- 
ved on this, OS on other occasions, to make activity 
supply the want of numbers. He mounted two 
hundred infantry soldiers on country horses, and 
uniting them with three hundred chosen dragoons, 
placed himself at their head, and made a forced 
march fromStirling to relieve Edinburgh. This he 
accomplished with such rapidity,that he entered the 
West Port of Edinburgh about ten o'clock at night, 
just about the same moment that Macintosh had 
reached the place where Piershill barracks are now 
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aitnated, within a mile of the eastern gate of the 
city. Thug the metropolis, which seemed to be a 
prey for the first occupant, was saved by the promp- 
titude of the Duke of Arg'yle^ His arriral spread 
vnirersal joy among the friends of Government, 
who, from something resembling desp^r, passed 
to the opposite extremity of hope and triumph. 
The town bad been reinforced during the day by 
various parties of horse militia from Berwickshire 
and Mid- Lothian, and many volunteers, whom the 
news of the Duke of Argyle's arrival greatly aug- 
mented, not so mach on account of the number 
which attended him, as of the general confidence 
reposed in his talents and character! 

The advancing enemy also felt the charm com- 
municated by the Duke's arrival ; but to them it 
conveyed apprehension and dismay, and changed 
their leader's hopes of success into a desire to pro- 
vide for the safety of his small detachment, respect- 
ing which he was probably the more anxious that 
the number of the Duke's forces were in all likeli- 
hood exaggerated, and besides consisted chiefly of 
cavalry, respecting whom the Highlanders enter- 
tained at that time a superstitions terror. Moved 
by such considerations, and turning off the road to 
Edinburgh, at the place called Jock's Lodge, Bri- 
gadier Macintosh directed his march upon Leith, 
which he entered without opposition. In the prison 
of that place he found the forty men belonging to 
his own detachment who had been taken during the 
passage, and who were now set at liberty. The 
Highlanders next took possession of such money 
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and provisions aa they fonnij in the Castotn House. 
After tlieie preliminariea, they marched across the 
drawbridge, and occnpied the remains of a citadel, 
bnilt by OHrer Cromwell during the period of his 
aanrpation. It wai a square forti with five demi- 
bastions and a ditch i the gates were indeed demo- 
lished, bnt the ramparts were tolerably entire, and 
the Brigadier lost no time in barricading all acees- 
sible places with beams, planks, carts, and barrels, 
filled with stones and other similar materials. The 
Teisels in the iiarbour supplied them with cannon, 
which they planted «n the ramparts, and prepared 
themselres as well as circumstances admitted for a 
desperate defence. 

£ar]y next mM'ning, the Duke of Argyle pre- 
sented himself before the fortified post of the High- 
landers, with his three hundred dragoons, two 
faundred infanb'y, and about lix hundred new- 
levied men, militia, and volunteers | among the 
latter class were seen several clergymen, who, in a 
war of this nature, did not consider their sacred 
character inconsistent with assuming arms. Th« 
Duke Rummoned the trovps who occupied the cita- 
del to surrender, under the penalty of high treason, 
and declared, that if they placed him under the 
necessity of bringing up cannon, or killed any of 
bis men in attempting a defence, he would give 
them no quarter, A Highland gentleman, named 
Kin'bvkin, answered resolutely from the ramparts, 
" That they laughed at his summons of enrrender 
—that they were ready to abide his assault ; as for 
quarter, they would neither give nor receive it— 
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uid if he thought he conld force their position, he 
was welcome to try the experiment." 

The Dnke having received this defiance, ctire- 
fnlly reconnoitred the dtadel, and found tlie most 
important diffieultiea in the way of the proposed 
assault. The troops matt have advanced two hun- 
dred yards before arTiving at the defences, and 
daring all that time wooJd have heen exposed to n 
fire from lui enemy ander cover. Many of those 
who must haro been assailants were Bnncquainted 
with discipline, and had never seen action ; tha 
Highlanders, though little accnstoned to exchange 
the fire of musketry in tlie open field, were excellent 
marksmen from behind walls, and their swords and 
daggers were likely to be formidable in the defence 
of a breach or a buricade, where the attack must 
be in some degree tumultuary. To this was to he 
added the Duke's total want of cannon and mortars, 
or artillery-men by whom they could be managed. 
AH these reasons induced Argyie to postpone an 
attack, of which the result was so uncertain, nntil 
he should be better provided. The volunteers were 
very anxious for an attack ; but we are merely told, 
bythe reverend faistorinn of the Rebellion,that when 
they were given to understand that the post uF ho- 
honr, vis. the right of leading the attack, was their 
just right as volunteers, it made them heartily 
approve of the I>uke's measure in deferring tbe 
enterprise. Argyle therefore retreated to Edin- 
burgh, to make better preparations for an attack 
with artillery next day. 

But as Macintosh's intention of seising on the 
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capital had failed, it did not aoic his purpose to 
abide in tlie vicinity. He left the citadel of Leith 
at nine o'clock, and conducted his men in tiie most 
profound silence along the sands to Seaton house,' 
about ten miles from Edinburg'h, a strong castle 
belonging; to the Earl of Winton, surrounded hy a 
high wall. Here they made a show of fortifying 
themselves, and collecting provisionsi, as if they 
intended to abide for some time. The Duke of 
Argyle, with his wonted celerity, made prepara- 
tions to attack Macintosh in his new quarters. He 
sent to the camp at Stirling for artillery-men, and 

' [" The; marched off by lbs bnd of th« pier oa the lands, 
eroanng the moulh at the river do deeper than Co the ioeei in 
water, and cam* aafe to S«aion houae, leaving about foitj be- 
hind them that had made too heo with the brandj which they 
found io the Cuatam-houu, beaidet aoma atragglert, that lagged 
in their march. Several little odd accidenU happened tn them 
in that macch, occaiioned bjr the dsiknen of the night, and tbs 
miaUkei lutiiri] to altempn of that nature. When thej cuns 
near Huiealburgh aome people fram the end of that town fired 
upon their fiont, hut did no harm; fet occasioned great dia- 
order amneg Ihem. At Erat Ihia made the Higblaadeta Buipect 
aU boriemen for esemiea ; the coniequence uf -bich wai very 
unhappj to Mr Alateoder Maloeh of Mutreeshielda, a gentleman 
of character and foitune who had jujt joined ihem. Reing oa 
boreeback, he was challenged by a Highlander ; and unable ta 
utwet in big language, the Higblender >hot liloi dead on tha 
apot. The Brigadier took what money he had upon bim, wtuelt 
«M ^out aiitj guinesa, and left him ; for they could Dot atay to 
bury him. On the other aide of the tonu, they were again 
alarmed with the noiee of guna on the front, aod here tha like 
miatake occationed further miichief; for takings paity of tbeir 
OHD men for anemiea, the foremaii nf the body fired upon them, 
and killed aae^eintand aprirate, belonging to the Earl of Mar't 
regimeuC They arrived at Seaton bouie about too io tha 
morning. "—Patich, pp. 15, )6 ; Rai, p. 264.1 
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began to get ready some gnns in Edinbargb castle, 
with which he proposed to advance to Seaton, and 
dislodge its new occupants. But his purpose was 
again interrupted by express upon express, des- 
patciied from Stirling by General Whetham, who 
commanded in t!ie Duke's absence, acquainting his 
snperior with the unpleasing iuformntiun that Mar, 
with his whole army, was adrancing towards Stir- 
ling, trusting to have an opportunity of destroying 
the few troops who were left there, and wliicb did 
not exceed a thousand men. 

Upon these tidings the Duke, leaving two hun- 
dred and fifty men of his small command under the 
order of General Wightman, to prosecute the plan 
of dislodging the Highlanders from their strong- 
hold of Seaton, returned in all haste, with the small 
remainder of his forces, to Stirling, where his pre- 
sence was much called for. But before adverting 
to events which took place in that quarter, we shall 
conduct Macintosh and his detachment some days* 
journey farther on their progress. 

On Saturday, the 15th of October, the environs 
of Seaton house were reconnoitred by a body of 
dragoons and volunteers. But as the Highlanders 
boldly marched oat to skirmish, the party from 
Edinburgh thought themselves too weak to hazard 
an action, and retired towards the city, as did the 
rebels to their garrison. On Monday the 17th of 
October, the demonstration upon Seaton was re- 
newed in a more serious manner, Lord Rothes, 
Lord Torphiclien, and other officers, marching 
against the house with three hundred rolnnteen, 
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and the troops which had be«n left by the Duke of ' 
Ar^yle, to diilodge Maclntoih. But neither la 
this third attempt was it found prudent, without 
artillery, to attack the pertinacious mounts neers, 
aa indeed a repulse, in the neighbourhood of the 
capitAl, must necessarily hare been attended with 
consequences not to l>e raalily risked. The troops 
of the Government, therefore, returned a third 
time to Edinburgh, without having fhrther ea- 
g;aged with the enemy than by a few exchanges 
of shot. 

Macintosh did not consider it prudent to give 
his opponent an opportunity of attacking him agun 
in his present position. He had sent a letter to 
General Forster, which, reaching the gentlemen 
engaged in that unadvised expedition, while they 
were deliberating whether they should not abandon 
it, determined tliem to remain in arms, and unite 
themselves with those Highlanders, who had cross- 
ed the frith at inch great ri^k, in order to join 
them. Forster and Kenmnre, therefore, returned 
an answer to Macintosh's communication, propos- 
ing to meet bis forces at Kelso or Coldstream, as 
ghould be mo«t convenient for him. — Such letters 
aa the Brigadier had received from Mar, since 
poMing the Forth, as well as the tenor of his for- 
mer and original instrnctions, directed him to form 
s junction with the gentlemen engaged on the Bor- 
ders;' and he accepted accordingly of their invita- 

■ [BfFore depirting froin fb« Cltwlel at Leitb, " tbe/ nut off 
m boat with (a aipcna to iha Eail of Mur, to uquainl him with 
,th«r proctedingi. Am moh h the boat w«nt off, thaj diichugcd 
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tion, and assigned Kelso ai th« place of meeting. 
His first march was to the village of Longforma- 
cfans, whidi he reached on tiie eToning; of the 19th 
of October. It may be mentioned, that,, in the 
course of their march, they passed Hermandston, 
the leat of Br Sinclair, which Macintosh, with 
some of the old vindictire Highland spirit, wna 
extremely desiroas to have burned, in revenge of 
the death of young Hepburn of Keith. He was 
dissunded from this extreme course, but the bouse 
WBB plandered by Lord Naime's Mighlandeis, who 
were active agents in this specitM of [iiiiiishment. 
Sir William Bennet of Oruhet, who bad occupied 
Kelso for the Gorertiment, with some few militia 
and volunteers, learning that fifteen hundred High- 
landers were advancing againA him from the east- 
ward, while five or six hundred horse, to which 
number the united forces of Kenmure ftnd Forster 
might amount, were marching downwards from the 
Cheviot mountains, relinquished his purpose of 
defending Kelso ; and, abandoning the barricades, 
which he had made fur that purpose, retired to 
!Edinburgli with his followers, carrying witli him. 
the greater part of the arms which he had provided. 
Thecavalry uf Forsterand Kenmure,' marching 

oae of th«r aumoiit afW her, to nuke Ihs men of wir inugiiM 
liei ta enemf to At rebel*. Nor ii4 that etntBgem ftil, but 
full; inawered tka dango i tke boit axnjwl uapurnwd, lod rs. 
turned to tbeiB again Titb lattert from fbe Earl, and nan mint 
abmit tfatee h«nn bafoN tbay laft S*ato>Ji*iB*."— ^vrnp, p. 
14.] 

> [Tha Sonthwiu liritad OD tba iBMt ^fara Iher antaaad 
KaltOj when they appuinted A*u offen*, aad " te ib^ '■■'■P 
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from Wooler, arrived at Kelso a few hoors before 
the Highlanders, who set ont on the same morning 
from Dunae. The Scottish part of the horse 
marched through Kelso without halting, to meet 
with MFLcIntosh at Ednam-b ridge, a compliment 
which they conceived due to the gallantry with 
which, throagh many hazarda, the Brigadier and 
his Highlanders had advanced to their succour. 
The united forces, when mustered at Kelso, were 
found to amount to about six bnndred horse and 
fourteen hundred foot, fur Macintosh had lost some 
men by deeertion. They then entered the town 
in triumph, snd possessed themselves of sucii arms 
as Sir William Bennet had left behind him. They 
proclaimed James VIIL in the market-place of this 
beautiful town, and attended eerrice ' (the officers at 
least) in the Old Abbey Church, where a non-jur- 
ing clergyman preached a sermon on hereditary 
right, the text being, Deut. xxi. 17, The rigktof 
tAe^st'bom is hit,* Tlie chiefs tlien held a gene- 

tbe} itugned two etpUio), being the noly waj ihej hsd to oblige 
» min; gentlfliMn."_PiiTMN, p. 39.] 

* l" All the Lordi Uut ware Frotettuta," »ja tlie pnicher 
bimuir, " vith ■ tuI mnldlude attfodcd ; it wu very agresiU* 
to Me liov ieanHj ud imimtty the mj common Highluden 
bahaved, and aonieted the retpaoaee iccordiog to the Rubric, to 
the (bame of niin; that pretend to moie polils breeding." — 
P.1TTIH. p. 40.] 

*[" The prnchn on thii occaiioa nal tKe Rev. Robect 
Pattan, niDiner of AJinDdale, Aorthwnljerland. the hiaio- 
run o( thia Reb«UiDn, and wU eoae lime sftarirarda faoad 
waightf reaaoDB for adi>peiDg a different eet of conduct vid api- 
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ral council on the best mode of following^ out the 
parposes of their iuDnrrection. Tliere wei'i; two 
lines of conduct to choose betwixt, one of wliith 
was advocated hy the Scottiali gentlemon, the other 
by the insurgents from the north of England. 

' According to the first plan of operations, it was 
proposed that their united forces should move west- 
ward along the Border, occupying in their way the 
towns of Dumfries, Ayr, and Glasgow itself. They 
expected no resistance on either of these points, 
which their onion with Macintosh's troops might 
not enable them to overcome. Arrived in the west 
of Scotland, they proposed to open the passes, 
which were defended chiefly by militia and volun- 
teers) to the very considerable force of the Argyle- 
shire clans, which were already assembled under 
General Gordon. With the Earl of Mar's far 
superior army in front, and with the force of Mac- 
intosh, Kenmnre, and Forster npon his left flank 
and in his rear, it was conceived impossible that, 
with all bis abilides, the Z)uke of Argyle could 
persevere in maintaining his important post at Stir- 
guilt ; but no aooner nu I rcmored into the cuitoilj of a mm- 
Mt^er, and there cloialy conGned, nhere I had leiauie Co reflect 
npon my pi>t lifg (and eipeciellj ihnt of (nga^pg in l]i< Rebel- 
lion), than a grul many aeruplei offered themaelm lo aij con- 
uderalion.' Having called in the aid of Dr Cannon, a clei^- 
Bum, ' a man of ungular good temper and literature,' to aatigfy 
bimielf on the icrnplea of conioience, oar Ijiatotiin adde. ' from 
thence I began to tiiink it a dntj incnmbent on ma ID make all 
the reparation I eonldfor the injury I had dona the GtiTeinn»nt; 
and, ai the £nt thuig in that naj, / btcamt an tvidmctfor lie 
Xing ; which I am far from b«ng ubamed oL 1st nhat i^umny 
wm follow.' "—Prt/aa to hit Hitay, gv.} 
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ling ; there was every chance of his being driven 
entirely out of the " ancient kingdom," aii Scotland 
was fondly called. 

Thii plan uf the campaign hod two recommendm- 
tiong. In the first place, it tended to a cuncentra- 
tjon of the rebel forces, which, separated ai dray 
were, and divided through the kingdom, had hitherto 
been either checked and neutralized like that of 
Mar by the Dnke of Argyle, or &irly obliged to 
retreat and shift for safety from the forces of the 
Government, as had been the fate of Forster and 
!Keiimare. Secondly, the basii on which the scheme 
rested was fixed and steady. Mar's army, on the 
one hand, nnd Gordon with the clans, on the otiier, 
were bodies of troops existing and in ams, nor wae 
there any party in the field for tbe Oovernmest, of 
strength adequate to prevent their forming the pro- 
posed janction. 

Notwitbs tan ding these advantages, the EngliA 
insurgents expressed the strongest w4sh to fullaw 
an opposite course, and carry the war again into 
England, from which they had been ao Utely 
obliged to retreat. Their propesal had at first a 
bold and spirited appearance, and might, had it 
been acted upon with heart and unanimity, have 
bad a considerable chance of success. The dra- 
goons and horse which had assembled at Newcastle 
under General Carpenter, were only a thousand 
strong, and much fatigued with forced marchM. 
R«)nforced m the insorgents were with Maclntmk 
and his infantry, they might have succeeded by i 
sudden march in attaoking Carpenter in Us qaaX' 
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ten, or fighting him in the field ; at all events, their 
great guperiurity of nnmbers would have compelled 
the English general either to hazard an action at 
very great disadvantage, or to retreat. In either 
case, the Northanabrian gentlemen would have re- 
mained masters of tlieir native province, and might 
have made themselvea masters of Newcastle, and 
interrupted the coal trade ; and, finally, the great 
posaessiung and influence of Lord Derwentwater 
and others woold have enabled them to add to their 
force as many infantry as they might find means of 
arming, without which, thegentry who were in arms 
could only be considered as a soul without a body, 
or a hilt without a blade. But Forster and bis 
friends would not agree to a measure which had so 
mach to recommend it, but lost time in empty de- 
bates, remaining at Kelso from the 22d to the 27th 
of October, until it became impossible to put the 
plan in execution. For they learned, that while 
'Uiey were deliberating. General Carpenter was act- 
ing ; and his little army, being reinforced and re- 
freshed, was now advanced to Wooler, to seek 
them out and give them battle. 

Forster and the English officers then insisted on 
another scheme, which should still make England 
the scene of the campaign. They proposed that, 
eluding the battle which General Carpenter seemed 
willing to offer, they should march westward along 
the middle and west Borders of Scotland, till they 
could turn southward into Lancashire, where they 
assured their Scottish confederates that their friends 
were ready to rise in Dumbers, to the amonat of 
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twenty thomand men at least, wUch would be suffi- 
MMrt to enable tbem to march to London in deS- 
anca af all t^tpoaitioR. 

Upmi thit important occadon tli« insar^ents gare 
s dacided proof of tbat ipeciea of credulity which 
Capotes nwa to receive, npon very liight eviilence, 
•a<^ ^ingif as flatter tbeir hspes and feeling, and 
vriitck induced Addis«n to term the Jacobites of 
that peiiMi a race of mm who lire in a dream, 
^ly nanriahed by fiction and dctiuien, and whom 
fan cenpares to the obstinate old knight in Babe- 
Iwt, who erery morning awallowed a chimera for 
keakfoit. 

The Scottiih gentlemen, and Lord Winton in 
pBCticalar, were not coDTinced by the reasoning of 
(heir Southern friendst nor do they appear to have 
been participant ef their sanguine hopei of a gene- 
ral tiling in Laacaahiie ; aceord»gly,tiiey strongly 
of^ied theiBOTamentiii'that direction. AH, there- 
fM^wbichtIierd)els,Mi tfteir dirided conmeb, were 
^le to deeide «ps« with certainty, was to more 
^natward along the Border, a eonrae which might 
Advance them equally on their road, whether they 
«h»ald finally determine to take the route to the 
WMt of Seatland or to Lancashire. We mast refer 
to a fiitare part ef thie bistory for the pregreas and 
vltimate &t« vf thia ^l-starred expedition. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

1%e Earl of Mar rrmmia mttctite at Penk~-Jat lietolt^ 
lion lo worcA i^dihi Stirling-~hu Adeatta, Abandomnaa 
oflktliart, andRetum to PirrlA—Surjiriialn/a Jacobite 

UdachBeBt ai Diaifermiine — Argute joined by ReinfoTte- 
nientt— Mar alio joined bt/ Seaforth, General Gordon, 
with the Oant of the Weil, and SreadaOane — Both 
Araiiei, being now filly reinforced, have no further pre- 
tartjbr pottponing Active Operaliom. 

Wb mmt now retnrn to the Earl of Mar** vtmj, 
which must be coiuideced as the centre and focus 
<if the iiHiiiTeetion- Since his occupatioH of Fertb, 
Iiord Mar bad imdertakeB little which had the 
appeorsnca of mSitarjr enlerprnte. Hia poHesaion 
«Tea of Fifieshire and Kiftrosa bad been in soaie 
degree evnteited \tj the Bopporten of GoTern- 
menL Tbs Earl of Rtrthei^ with a few dragooBs 
aad Tolnnteers, k«d fwrisoiMd hisi own hoiue ef 
Ledy, near Pallcland, and waa active in baraMing 
thoM parties of bone which Mar aent into tbe 
country to poelaim Jamea Villi and lev]r^^<!MS 
and public toxe^ Upon one of theae oecasiont, 
(28th September) he snrprked Sir TbomM Brnoei 
while in the act af m^ing the protlunativa in tbe 
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town of Kinross, and carried him off a prisoner. 
The Earl of Rothea retained possession of his gar- 
rison till Mar's arm^ became very stroog, when he 
was obliged to withdraw it. But Mar continued 
to experience occasional checks, even in the mili- 
tary promenades in which he employed the gentle- 
men who composed his caralry. It is true, these 
generally arose from nothing worse than the loose 
discipline obserTed by troops of this condition, their 
carelessness in monnting guards, or in other similar 
duties, to which their rank and habits of life had 
not accustomed them. 

The only important mancenvre attempted by the 
Sari of Mar, was the expedition across the frith 
under Brigadier Macintosh, of which the details 
are given in the last chapter. Its conseqnences 
■were snch as to force the Genersl himself into 
measnres of immediate actirity, by which he had 
not hitherto seemed much disposed to distinguish 
himself, but which became now inevitable. 

It happened that, on the second day afler Mac- 
intosh's departure from Fife, a general review of 
the troops in Perth was held, in the vicinity of that 
town, and the EWl Marischal's brother, James 
(afterwards the celebrated Field-Marshal Keith). 
galloped along the line, disseminating some of those 
lavourable reports which were the growth of the day, 
and, as one succeeded as fast as another dropped, 
might be termed the fuel which supplied the fire of 
the insurrection, or rather, perhaps, the bellows 
which kept it in excitation. Tbe apocryphal tidings 
of this day were, that Sir William Wyndham had 
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BQrprieed Bristol for King J.imes III., and that 
Sir William Blacket liad taken botli Bern'ick and 
Newcastle — intelligence received by tlio hearers 
with acclHtnations, which, if it had been true, were 
no less than it deserved. 

But from these visions the principal persons in 
the insarrection were soon recalled to sad realities. 
A meeting- of the noblemen, chiefs of clans, and 
commanders of corps, was summoned, and parti- 
cular care taken to exclude all intrnders of inferior 
rank. To this species of council of war Mar an- 
nounced, with a dejected countenance, that Briga- 
dier Macintosh, having, contrary to his orders, 
tlirown himself into the citadel of Leith, was In- 
vested there by the Duke of Argyle. He laid 
before them the letter he had received from the 
Brig-adier, which stated that a few hours would 
determine his fate, but that he was determined to 
do his duty to the last. The writer expressed his 
apprehension that cannons and mortars were about 
to be brought i^ainst him. The Earl of Mars^d 
that he gave the detachment up for lost, but sug- 
gested it might be possible to operate a diversion 
in its favonr, by making a feint towards Stirling. 
The proposal was seconded by General Hamilton, 
who said that such a movement might possibly do 
good, and could prodnce no harm. 

The movement being determined upon, Mar 
marched with a large body of foot to Auchtcrarder, 
and pushed two squadrons of horse as far forward 
as Dunblane, which had the appearance of a medi> 
tat«d attack upon Stirling. It is said to hare been 
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the opinion of Gen«'al Hamikon, tliat th« foot 
shoald hare taken poaaesBion of « defiU which con- 
IxnneB the road from the northern end of Stiriing' 
bridge through some low and narriiy ground, wuA 
IS called the Long Causewaj'. Tbe rd>els being in 
possession of this lon^ and nnrroir pass, it would 
b&re been as difficult for tbe Duke of Argyle to 
b&Te got at t^em as it was for them to reach him. 
And the necessity of guarding the bridge itself 
irith the small force he possessed, mnst hare added 
to Argyle's difficulties, and afforded General Gor- 
<lon, and tbe weatern clans who were by this time 
expected to be at Dnnbarton, full opportunity to 
hxre advanced on Stirling by Drymen and the Loch 
of Monteith, keeping possession, during their whole 
mardi, of high and hilly grounds fit for the opera- 
tions of Highlanders. In this manner the Dnke of 
Argyle would have been [daced between two fires, 
and mart hare mn At greatest risk of heiaf cut 
off Jrom the reiafbrcements which he anxiooiiy ex- 
pected from Ireland, as wdl m from tbe west of 
Scotland. 

Against tbis very simple and effective plan of 
the campaign. Mar had nothing to objeet but the 
want of provisions ; in itaelf a disgrace to a gese- 
ral who Iwd been quartered m long in the neig^ 
bom'hood of the Carae of Gowrie, and at the esd 
of Butomn, when tjie iarra-yards are fall, wilhont 
kaving secnred a quantity of meal adequate to tite 
Bnntenance of fab army for a few days. Geaeial 
Hamilton oombated this objection, and even de- 
nenstrated that provisions were to be had; ad 
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Mar appareDtly acquiesced in big r«aioiuiig. But 
having come with the infantry of his army an 
far as Ardoch, the Earl stopped short, and refused 
to permit the movement on the Long Causeway to 
be made, alleging that Marisishal and Linlithgow 
had decided agungt the design. It seexns probable, 
that, as the affair drew to a crints, Mar, the more 
that military science was wanted, felt his o\ni ig- 
norance the more deeply, and, afraid to attempt 
any course by which fae might have controlled i^- 
comstances, adopted every mode 9( postponing a 
decision, in the hope they might, of themselveB, 
become favourable in the long run. 

In the mean time, the news of Mar's marcb to 
Anditerarder and Dnnblaira had, as w^ have elfi«- 
wbere noticed, recalled the Duke of Argyle to his 
cunp at Stirling, leaving a few itf his cavalry, witJt 
tlie militia and Totanteers, to deal with Macintosh 
and bis nimble Highlanders, who escaped out of 
dieir bands, first by tlieir defence of Seaton, and 
then by their march to Kelso. Aigiyle instantly 
took additional defensive measures agunst Mar, by 
barricBding the bridge of Stirling, and brei^ing 
down that which crosses the Teidi at the village 
oi Donne. But his presence so Dear his antagu- 
niat wai snlfieient to induce the Eui of Mar to 
retreat with hia whoFe force to his former qnarten 
at Perth, and wait tke {wogreas ^ events. 

These were now approaching to a criala. Wi& 
Macintosh's detachment Mar had now no concen ; 
tliey were to pursue their good or evil destiny 
apart. The Earl of Mar had also received a 
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disagreeable hint, that tbe excnraions by which 
he used to supply hiniBelf with funds, as well ai to 
keep np the terror of hig arma, were not without 
inconvenience. A detachment of abont fourscore 
horse and three hundred Highland foot, chiefly fol- 
lowers of the Marquis of Huntly, was sent to 
DuDfermline to raise the cess. The direct road 
from Perth to Dunfermline is considerably shorter, 
but the troops had orders to take the route by 
Castle- Campbell, which prolonged the journey > 
considerably, for no apparent purpose save to in- 
sult the Duke of Argyle'a garrison there, by 
marching in their view. When the detachment 
arrived at Dunfermline, Gordon of Glenbucket, 
who commanded the Highlanders, conducted then 
into the old abbey, which is strongly situated and 
there placed a sentineL He took up his own quar- 
ters in the town, and placed a sentinel there also. 
The commander of the horse. Major Graham, took 
tbe inefieutual precaution of doing the same at the 
bridge, but used no fartber means to avoid sur- 
prise. The gentlemen of the squadron sought each 
his personal accommodation, with their u^ual ne- 
glect of discipline, neither knowing with accuracy 
where they were to find their horses, nor fixing on 
any alarm-post where they were to rendezvous. 
Their officers sat down to a bottle of wine. Du- 
ring all this scene of confusion, the Honourable 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) Cathcart, was lying 
without the town, with a strong party of cavalry, 
and obtaining regular information from his spies 
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About five in the morning of the 24th of Octo- 
ber, he entered the town with tvro parties of his 
dragoons, one mounted and the other on foot. The 
surprisal was complete, and the Jacobite cavaliers 
■offered in proportion; several were killed and 
wounded, and abont twenty made prisoners, whose 
loss was the more felt, as they were all gentlemen, 
and some of them considerable proprietors. The 
assailants lost no time in their enterprise, and re- 
treated as speedily as they entered. The neigh* 
bonrhood of the Highland infantry in the Abbey 
was a strong reason for despatch. This slight afiair 
seemed considerable in a war which had been as 
yet BO little marked by military incident. The 
appearance of the prisoners at Stirling, and the 
list of their names, gave eclat to the Duke of 
Argyle's tactics, and threw disparagement on those 
of Mar. On the other side, stories were circulated 
at Perth of the loss whicli Cathcart had sastained 
in the action, with rumours of men buried in the 
night, and horses returned to Stirling without their 
riders. This account, however fabulous, was re- 
ceived with credit even by those who were enga- 
ged at Dunfermline ; for the confusion having been 
general, no one knew what was the fate of his 
comrade. But in very deed, the whole return of 
casualties on Colonel Catlicart's side amounted to 
a dragoon hurt in the cheek, and a horse wounded. 
This little affair was made the subject of songs 
and pnsquils in the army at Perth, which increased 
the Marquis of Huntly's disgust at the enterprise. 
By this time three regiments of infantry, and 
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Srani'* dragoons, had joined the Duke of Argyle, 
-who now felt himself strong enoogh to make de- 
tachments, witboDt the fear of ireakening' bis own 
position. A hattalioa of foot was sent to Kilsylbe, 
along with a detachment of dragoons, who were to 
watch the motions of the troops of Forstn' and Ken- 
mure, in case the whole, or any part of them, shorid 
resolve to penetrate into the west of Scotland. 

The Elarl of Mar was also on the point of being 
jowed by the last reinforcements which he codd 
expect, the non-arriTal of which had hitherto been 
the cause, or at least the apology, for his inacti- 
vity. The various causes of delay had been at 
length removed in the following manner. Seaiorih, 
It mnst he remembered, was confronted by Lord 
Sutherland with his own following, and the Wiiig 
daKS of Grant, Monro, Ross, and others. But 
abont the same time the Earl of Seaforth was join- 
ed by Sir Donald MacDonald of Skye, with seren 
hundred of his own clan, and as many MacKin- 
B«Bi, Chisholms, and others, as raised the total 
namber to about fonr thousuid men. The £arl of 
SuUierlaod, finding this force so much stronger 
tban what he was able to bring against it, retreated 
to the Bonar, a strait of the sea dividing Ross- 
shire from Sutherland, and there passed to his own 
Mde of the ferry. Seaforth, now unopposed, ad- 
vanced to Inverness, and after leaving a garrisorn 
tkere, manned to Perth to join the Earl of Mar, 
to whose insurrectionary army his troops made a 
formidable addition. 

The dans of the W^est were the only reinforec- 
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nienU which Mar bad now to expect ; bnt thetn 
were not ealy eoosiderable from their numbers, 
bat claimed a peculiar fame in arms even over tbo 
other HighlanderB, both from their seal for the 
Jacobite cauie, md their diBtiogiii«hed bravery. 
Bat Mar had clog^d General Gordon, who was to 
bring np this part of bis forces, with a commission 
which would detain him some time in Argyleshire. 
His inatrnctioni directed him especially to take and 
gMTison the castle of InTerary, the principal seat of 
the Dake of Argyle. The clans, particularly those 
of Stewart of Appin, and Cameron of Lochiri, 
thoi^h opposed to the Doke in political principles. 
Inspected his t^«nts, and had a high regard for 
his person as an individaBl, and therefore felt re- 
hictance at entering npon a personal qaarrel with 
htm by attacking his castle. These chiefi himg 
back accordingly, and delayed joiiriDg. WhcB 
Glengarry and Clanronald had raised their da<M, 
they had fewer scruples. During this time, 
Campbell of Finab was intrusted with the diffi- 
cult task of keeping the assailants in play ntitil tk« 
Dnke of Argyle should receive his expected rein- 
fi)rcementa from Ireland. He was soon joined by 
the Elarl of Islay, the Duke's yonngM brother. By 
the assistance of Sir James Campbell of Anchiii- 
breck, abont a thousand men were assembled to de- 
fend Inrerary, when four or fire thousand appeared 
in arms before it. A sort of treaty was entered 
into, by which the insurgent clans agreed to with- 
draw from the country of Argyle ; with which pur- 
pMOi deccending StrathGllan, th«y marched towards 
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Castle- Drum mond, which U in the vicinity of Perth, 
and witliin sn eaay march of Mar's headquarters.' 

One important member of the insurrection must 
also be mentioned. This n-as the Earl of BreadaJ- 
bane, tlie same unrelenting statesman who was the 
author of the Massacre of Glencoe. Hq bad been 
employed by King William in 1689 to achieve, by 
dint of money, the settlement and pacification of 
the Highlands ; and now, in his old age, he ima- 
gined his interest lay in contribnting to disturb 
them. When cited to appear at Edinburgh as a 
suspected person, be procured a pathetic attesta- 
tion under the band of a physician and clergyman, 
in which the Earl was described as an infirm man, 
orerwhelmed widi all the evils that wait on old 
age.' None of bis infirmities, however, prevented 

> ["ThopriMrving the town oflnTtrsry," nji Psltm, "ws» 

tlut impoTtuit pui, thaj migfal hsTe poured in thvir tnfln fiChur 
toHiirda Glugov, or into tbo iliire of Ayr, ind isu>t hire bssn 
fought with pnrliBpi to diudrintage, u thing! then ilood, or 
thcj would hiva jointd ihc lebeb in tha Noith of Engluid, at 
thsir picuure."— P. ISO.] 

• [•• We, Mr Joho llutnj. Doctor of Hedidnc mt Perth, 
(nd Mr Aleiuder Comrie, Miniiter it Kenman, do, DpOD noill 
ud conideoc*. tntify md dccUra, thai John, £>rl of Breultt. 
hine, u old infirm mm of four.icore yura of age. ia much 
troubled with coughi, iheum>, defluclioni, and other maladiea Bad 
inBrmltlct wUch uiuilly Ml^nd old age ; that he ii much aubject 

time hy-gnat, ha compluni of paina in hia back, lie. ; and the 
Mitchea in hit «dei hare been lo violent, that Dotvithituidiog 
d[ hit great age, there waa e DscFMity fur blondmg him, iibi(£ 
haa not yet removed them, and he ia >o ill that he cannot travel 
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him from attending the Earl of Mar's Bummons, on 
the Tory day after the certificate is dated. Breadal- 
hane is supposed to have received considerable aums 
of money from the Earl of Mar, who knetr the 
only terms on which he could hope for his favour. 
But for a long time the wily Earl did nothing de- 
cisive, and it was believed tbatheentevtained a pur- 
pose of going to Stirling, and reconciling himself 
with the Duke of Argyle, the head of the elder 
branch of hia houae. This, however, Sreadalbano 
did not do ; but, on the contrary, appeared in the 
town of Perth, where the singular garb and pecu' 
liar manners of this extraordinary old chief at> 
tracted general attention. He poasessed powers 
of satirical ubservation in no common degree ; and 
seemed to laugh internally at whatever lie saw 
which he considered as ridiculous, but without 
suffering hia countenance to betray his sentiments, 
except to very close observers.' Amidst the vari- 
ons difficulties of the insurgents, his only advice to 
them was, to procure a printing press, and lose no 
time in issuing gazettes. 

Mar took the hint, whether given in jest or ear> 
nest. He sent to Aberdeen for a printing press, 
in order to lose no time in diffusing intelligence 
more widely by that comprehensive organ of in- 
formation. It was placed under the management 
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of Robert Freebairn, on« of tbe printers tor the 
\aX» Queen Anne, whoie principlei had led him to 
jaJB the insolvent armj. He wai chiefly employed 
in extending by hit art the deluuonsthrongh means 
of wbiuh the insurrection had been originally ex- 
cited, and vf as in a g^eat measure kept afloat. It 
is a strong example of this, that while Mar actnally 
knev nothing of the fate of Forster and Kenmure, 
with the auxiliary party of Highlanders ander 
Macintosh ; yet it iras boldly pnblighed that tfaey 
were masters of Newcastle, and carried all before 
them, and that the Jacobites aioond London had 
taken arras in esoh nnmbers, that King Oeorge had 
fcHuul it necBssary to retire fram the metropolis. 

It does not appear that the Earl of Hreadalbaae 
WM so fraidc in affiirding the rebels kis military 
Hip|K»rt, which was rety extensive and powerful, 
as in imparling his advice bow to make an imprea~ 
sien on the pnblio mind by means of the prase. 
His own age excused htm from taking the field ; 
and it Is probable, his expenenee and sagacious 
observation discovered little in their counsels wbioh 
premised a favovrable resnlt to their enterprise, 
tfeugh sspported certainly by a very considerable 
force in arms. A body of his clan, aboitf four or 
' fire iHtndred strong, commanded by the EexVa 
kinsman, Campb^ o£ Glendarule, joined the force 
under General Gordon ; but about foot hundred, 
who had apparently engaged tn the eMerpriee 
aguust Inverary, and were embodied. for that par- 
pose, dispersed, and returned to their own hontes 
afiterwards without joining Mar. 
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The whole force being now collected on both 
sides, it seemed inevitable, that tbe clouds of civil 
war which had been so long lowering on tbe bori- 
SOD, should now burst in fitorm and tempest on the 
devoted realm of Scotland. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

JtHilwe* of the Earl of Mar for UnderlaJdng the Inturree- 
lion — Caiaei which devotoed the Command of the Artaf^ 
tipon bim-^Jnterception of Suppliet of Amu and Ammu- 
niiion dettinedfoT the Jacobite Army — Addrcaei to the 
Chevalier de St George and the Duhe of Orleant tent 
from the Army at Perth— Diaalitfaeiion among lime of 
the Principal Men in Mar'i Army—Plaru of Mar — 
March of Mar from Perth aad of Argyle from Stirling 
—the Arrraet come in tight of each other near Dtablane 
—Mar-* CmmeU of War—BattU ofSheriffmmr. 

[1715.] 

I HAVE delayed till this point in the Scottish 
history some attempt to investigate the caosea and 
conduct of the Rebellion, and to explain, if pos- 
sible, the aapineness of the insargent general and 
chiefs, who, having engaged in an attempt ao des- 
perate, and raised forces so considerable, should 
yet, after the lapse of two months, have advanced 
little farther in their enterprise than they had done 
in the first week after its commencement. 

If we review the Earl of Mar's conduct from 
beginning to end, we are led to the conclusion, that 
the insurrection of 1715 was as hastily as rashly 
oadertaken. It does not appear that Mar was in 
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Munmuni cation on the lubjeut with the court of tbe 
Cbevalier de St Georgn previous to Queen Anne'* 
death. That event foand him at liberty to tecom- 
ia«nd himself to tke favour of King George, and 
show his influence with the Highland ijiiefs, by pro- 
coring; an addreas of adhesion from thetn, of a tenor' 
as loyal a« hi« own. These offer* of serviee heiag 
rejected, as we have already swd) in a barsh and 
an afironting maooer, made the fallen Minister coB- 
clnde that his ruin was determined on ; and his 
private resentment, which, in other eircumstancea, 
woold have fJlen to the ground ineffectna] and 
harmless, lighted unhappily amon^t tboB« com- 
bustibles, which the general adherence to the ex- 
iled family had prepared in Scotland. 

When Mar arrived in Fifeshire Irom London, it 
was reported that he was possessed of L.100,000 
in money, — instmcljona from the Pretender, nnder 
liis own band, and a commiMion appointing him 
lientenant-generaJ, and commander-in-chief of his 
forces in Scotland. But though these rumours 
were scattered in the public ear, better accounts 
allege, that in the commencement of the nnder- 
taking. Mar did not pretend to assume any autho- 
rity over the other noblemen of his own rank, or 
prodnce any other token from tbe Chevalier de St 
George, than his portrait. A good deal of pains 
were taken to parade a strong-box, said to enclose 
a considerable sum of money, belonging to the Earl 
of Mar ; but it was not believed to contain treasure 
to the amount of more than L^OOO, if, indeed, it 
beld so much. As to the important point of ft 
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general to command in chief, the Bcbeme, when ori- 
ginnlljr contemplated at the Coart of St Germains, 
tnmed npon the Duke of Ormond's landing in 
EiDgland, and the Duke of Berwick in Scotland, 
whose well-known talents were to direct tlie whole 
affair. After commencing his insurrection, there 
can be little doubt that Mar did the ntmost, by his 
agent* in Lorraine, to engnge the favourable opinion 
■ot tlie Chevalier ; and the unexpected success of 
hii enterprise, so far as it had gone, and the great 
power he had been able to assemble, were well cal- 
culated to recommend him to confidence. In the 
mean time, it was necessary there should be a ge- 
neral to execute the duties of the office adittterim. 
Mar offered, as I have told yoa, the command to 
the Duke of Athole, who refused to be connected 
with Che afiair. Hontly, from his power and rank 
in possession and expectation, might have claimed 
the supreme authority, but his religion was an ob- 
etacle. Seaforth lay distant, and was late in coming 
Up. The claims of these great nobles being set 
aside, there was nothing so natural as that Mar 
himself should assume the command of an insur- 
rection, which would never have existed withont 
his instigation. He was acceptable to the High- 
landers, as having been the channel through which 
the boiinty of the late Queen Anne bad been trans- 
mitted to them ; and had also partisans, from his 
libernlity to certain of the Lowland nobles who had 
joined him, whose estates and revenues were not 
adequate to their rank, a circumstance which might 
i>e no small cause fur their rashing into so ruinous 
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an undertaking. Thus Mar assumed tbe general's 
truncheon wliicli cliance offered to his hand, because 
there was no other who could pretend to it. 

Like most persons in his situation, he was not 
inclined to distrust his own capacity for using to 
adrantage the power which he liad almost furtni- 
tously become possessed of; or, if he nourished, 
any doubt npon this subject, he might consider his 
military charge to be but temporary, since, from 
the wliole tenor of his conduct, it appears he ex- 
pected from France some person whose trade liad 
been war, and to whom he might with hononr re- 
sign his office. Such an expectation may account 
for the care with which the Jacobite commander 
abstained from offensire operations, and fur his 
anxious desire to augment his army to the highest 
point, rather than to adventure it upon tiie most 
promising enterprise. 

It is probable Mar was encouraged to persevere 
in his military authority, in which he must have 
met with some embarrassment, when he found him- 
self confirmed in it by Ogilvie of Boyne, an espe- 
cial messenger from the Chevalier de St George, 
who, greatly flattered by the favourable state of 
affairs in Scotland, conferred npon tlie Earl of Mar 
in form, that command, which he had su long exer- 
cised in point of fact, and it was said, brought a 
patent, raising him to the dignity of Duke of Mar. 
Of the last honour, little was known, but the com- 
mission of Mar as general was read at the head of 
every corps engaged in the insurrection. 

It might be nuitter of wonder that the Teasel 
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which brought over Mr OgUrie, the bearer of tbiB 
commiuion, bad not been freighted with men, money, 
or proviiiont. The reason appears to have been, 
that the CheTalier de St George had previously 
expended all the funds he could himself command, 
or which he could borrow from foreign courts fa- 
vourable to bis title, in equipping a considerable 
number of vessels designed to sail from Havre-de- 
Grace and Dieppe, with large qnantities of arms 
And ammunition. But the Earl of Stair, having; 
Speedily discovered the destination of these sap- 
plies, remonstrated with the Court of France upon 
proceedings so inconsistent with the treaty of 
Utrecht ; and Sir George Byng, with a squadron 
of men-of-war, blockaded the ports of France, with 
the purpose of attacking the vessels if they should 
put to sea. The Regent Duke of Orleans imme- 
diately gave orders to the inspectors of naval afiairs 
to prevent the arming and sailing of the vessels in-i 
tendedfurlheserviceoftheChevalierde St George. 
Thus the supplies designed for the insurgents were 
intercepted, and the whole e:{pense which had been 
laid ont upon the projected espedition was entirely 
lost. This afibrds a satiafactoty reason why th« 
exiled Prince could send little to his partisans in 
Scotland, unless in the shape of fair words and 
coramissioDS. 

In the mean time, the £arl of Mar, and tho 
nobles and gentlemen embarked in his enterprise, 
although disappointed in these sangnine expecta- 
tions under which it had been undertaken, and in 
finding that the death of Lonis XIV.* and the 
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pradcnce of bii successor in power, would deprive 
^em of all hopes of foreign asiistance, werp yet 
desirous to receive that species of encoaragement 
wbich might be derived from seeing the Chevalier 
<le St George himself at the head of tbe army, 
which they had drawn togethw in his name and 
quarrel. An address, therefore, was made to King 
James VIII^ as he was termed, praying him to 
repair to Scotland, and to enconragei by his per- 
sonal presence, the flame of loyalty, which was re- 
jwesentfld as breaking oat in every part of that 
kingdom, pledging the lives and hononr of the »A- 
scribers for his personal security, and insisting on 
the favoarable effect likely to be prodaced upon 
their nndertaking, by his placing himself at its head. 
Another address was drawn up to tbe Regent Duke 
of Orleans, praying him, if he was not [deased to 
aid the heir of the Honse of Stewart at this crins 
of his fate, that he wonld at least permit him to re- 
tarn to his own country, to share tbe fate of his 
trasty adherents, who were in arms in his behalf. 
This paper had rather an extraordinary torn, soond- 
ing as if the Chevalier de St GeMge had been in 
prison, and the Regent of France the keeper of the 
hey. The addresses, however, were subscribed by 
all the men of quality at Perth, though great was 
tbe resentment of these proud hidalgos, to find that 
the king's printer, Mr Robert Freebairn, was per- 
mitted to sign along with them. The papers were, 
nfter having been signed, intrusted to the care of 
the Honourable Major Hay, having as his seere- 
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tary the hUtoriRn Dr Abercromby,' with charge to 
wait upuTi the Chevalier at the Court of Lorraine, 
or where he might happen to be, and urge the de- 
sire of the subgcriberft. The choice of the ambu- 
■ador, and the secrecy which was obaerred on th« 
subject of his coniniiBsion, were regarded as deserv- 
ing censure by those in the army who conceived 
that, the general welfare being concerned in the 
measures to be adopted, they had some right to be 
acquainted with the mode in which the negotiation 
was to proceed. Mar afterwards despatched two 
additional envoys on the same errand ; the first 
VM Sir Alexander Erskine of Alva, who was 
mecked on his return ; the second, an agent of 
considerable acuteness, named Charles Forbes. 

The Earl of Mar had not ascended to the pitch 
of power which he now enjoyed, without experi- 
encing the usual share of ill-will and unfavourable 
construction. The Master of Sinclair, a man of a 
temper equally shrewd and severe, had from the 
beginning shown himself dissatisfied with the ma- 
nagement of the insurrection, and appears, like 
many men of the same disposition, to have been 
much more ready to remark and censure errors 
than to assist In retrieving them. The Earl of 
Hnntly seems also to have been disobliged by Mar, 
and to have looked on him with dislike or suspi- 
cion ; nor were the Highlanders entirely disposed 
to trust him as their general. When Glengarry, 
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one of tbeir ablest cliiefd, juined the army &t Perth, 
he was anxious that the western clans should keep 
separate from those first assembled at Perth, and 
act in conjunction with the forces of the Earl of 
Huntly ; and it wai proposed to Siaclair to join 
in this sort of association, by which the army would 
in fact liave been effectually separated into two 
parts. Glengarry, however, was dissuaded from 
this secession ; and although it is intimated, that iq 
order to induce him to abandon his design, the 
arguments arising from good cheer and good feU 
lowship were freely resorted to, it is not the less 
true, that liis returning to the duty of a soldier was 
an act of sober reason. 

Tiie Earl of Mar, amidst his other duties, having 
B wish to prepare a place of arms for the residence 
of the Chevalier de St G«orge on his expected ar- 
rival, made an attempt to cover Perth by fortifica- 
tions, so as to place it out of danger from a coup- 
de-main. General Hamilton attended to this duty 
for a ^hort time ; but afterwards it was almost en- 
tirely given up to the direction of a Frenchman, 
who had been a dancing and fencing-master, and 
whose lilies of defence furnished much amusement 
to thtj English engineers, who afterwards became 
possessed of them. 

Before resuming the narrative, I may tell yon, 
that in this same eventful month of October, when 
there were so many military movements in Scot- 
land, the Duke of Ormond was despatched by the 
Chevalier de St George, with arms and ammani- 
tion, and directions to land on the coast of Eng- 
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Imd. Three cannon were fired u a li^nnl to tfae 
Jacobitesi wbi> were expected to flock in numbers 
to the shore, the name of Ormond being then most 
popular among them. Bot the signals not Iwing an- 
swered, the vessel bore off, and returned to France. 
Had the Duke landed, tite Jacobite party would 
hare been in the singalar predicament of baring ft 
general in England, without an army, and an army 
in Scotland frithoat an effectire genenl. 

We now approach the catastrophe of these in- 
testine commotions ; for the Earl of Mar had by 
the beginning of November received all the rein- 
forcements which he had to expect, though it may 
be doubted whether he had rendered his task of 
forcing or turning the I>ake of Argyle's position 
more easy, or his own army much stronger, by the 
time be had spent in inactivity. His numbers were 
indeed augmented, but so were those of the Duke 
so that the armies bore the same proportion to each 
ether as before. This was a disadvantage to the 
Highlanders ; for where a contest is to take place 
betwixt undisciplined energy and the steadiness of 
regular troops, the latter must always attain snpe- 
riority in proportion as their numbers in the field 
increase, and render the day likely to be decided 
by raantenvres. Besides this, the army of Mar 
smrtained a very great loss by desertion daring the 
time he lay at Perth. The Highlanders, with the 
impatience and indolence of a half- civilized people, 
grew weary alike of remaining idle, and of being 
empleyed in the labour of fortification, or the dull 
details of ordinary parade exercise. Many also 
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weat home for tlie purpose of placing in safety their 
acenin Illation of pay, and what booty they had been 
able to find in the Lowlands. Such desertions were 
deemed by the clans to be perfectly in role, and 
eren the authority of the chiefs was inadequate to 
prevent them. 

Neither do the plans of the Earl of Mar seem to 
have been more distinctly settled, when be finally 
determined on the important step of making a move- 
ment in advance. It seems to have been given out, 
that he was to make three feigned attacks upon the 
Dnke's army at one and the same time — namely, 
one upon the Long Causeway and Stirling bridge ; 
another at the Abbey ford, a mile below Stirling; 
and a third at the Drip-coble, a ford a mile and a 
half abore that town. By appearing on so many 
points at once. Mar might hope to occupy the 
Duke's attention so effectually, as to cross the river 
with his mMD body at the fords of Forth. But, as 
the Dnke of Ar^le did not give bis opponent time 
to make these movements, it cannot be known 
whether Mar actually contemplated them. 
' It is, however, certain that the Earl of Mar 
entertained the general purpose of reaching, if pos* 
fiible, the fords of Forth, where that river issuea 
out of Lochard, and thus passing over to the aontb- 
em side. To reach this part of the river, required 
a march of two days through a hilly and barren 
coantry. Nor were Mar and bis advisers well 
■cqatunted with the road, and they had no other 
gnide but the celebrated freebooter, Rob Roy 
MacGregor, who they themselves said was not t* 
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be troBted, and who, in point of fact, was in con- 
stant communication with hit patron, the Duke of 
Argyle, to whom he sent intelligence of Mar's 
motions.' It was said, too, that this outlaw onljr 
knew the fords from having passed them with 
Highland cattle — a different thing, certainly, from 
being mcquainted with them in a military point of 
view. It was probably, however, with a view to 
the information which Rob Roy could give on this 
point, that Mar, id a letter of the 4th of Pfuvember, 
complains of that celebrated ontlaw for not having 
come to Perth, where he wished much to have a 
meeting with him. 

But if^ar and his military council had known 
the fords of Forth accurately, still it was doubtful 
in what situation they might find the passes when 
they arrived there. They might hare been forti- 
fied and defended by the Duke of Argyle, or a 
detachment of his army ; or they might be impas- 
sable at this advanced season of the year, for they 
Kre at all times of a deep and impracticable cha- 
racter. Last of all, before they could reach the 
heads of the Forth, Mar and his army must have 
found the means of crossing the Teith, a river 
almost as large and deep as the Forth itself, on 

1 [" The petifxl of tha Rebellion ippruiched toon after Rob 
Roj hid atuined celebrity. Die JacnbiCe penulitiea were now 
pUced in DppoeitLOD to hii leoie nf the obligationt irbich \9 owed 
to the indited prateetion of the Duka of Argjie. But the 6t~ 
•irs of ' drowning hii tauading Btepi unid the din of general 
wu ' induced him to join the form of the Eerl of Mir, iilthough 
bie pition, the Duke of Argfle, wu at tha held of tha irmy 
«pp«ed to the UighUnd iniuigenti." — Imiraibietioii to Rob Soy, 
J,. 61.] 
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which Argyle Tiad dentroypd the bridge of Donne, 
which afforded the u^uhI meftos of piissag'e. 

Bitch were the diffiuiilties in the way of the in- 
surgents ; and they are of a kind which argnes a 
great want of intelligence in a camp which moM 
have contained many persons from Menteith and 
Lennox, well acquainted with the country through 
which the Highland army were to pass, and who 
might have reconnoitred it effectUBlly, notwith- 
standing the smalt garrisons of west-country militia 
and volant«ers, which the Duke had placed in 
Gartartan, and other houses of strength in the 
neighbourhood of Aberfuil. But it was not the 
will of Heaven that the insurgents should ever 
march far enough on their expedition to experience 
inconveniences from the difficulties we hare point- 
ed out; for the Duke of Argyle, though far inferior 
in force, adopted the soldier-like resolution of 
drawing out such strength as he had, and enter- 
rupting the march of the insurgents by fighting 
them, t>efore they should have an opportunity of 
descending upon the Forth. For this purpose, he 
called in all his garrisons and outposts, and having 
mustered a main body of not qnite four thousand 
men, he marched from Stirling towards Dunblane, 
on the morning of Saturday, the I2th of Novem- 

On the 10th of November, the Earl of Mar had 
broken up from his quarters at Perth, and advanced 
to Auchterarder, where the infantry were quar- 
tered, while the cavalry found accommodation in 
the vicinity. 
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But, daring iiai night, tb« Highland army inf- 
fered in iu noaiiniil Btrength hj two cooBideraUa 
doMitloiu. TW one wm tlwt ^ tlie whole dan of 
Fraser, unonnting to fonr hondred men. They 
had joined Mw's army rery recently, nnd<T Fnucr 
of Fraterdale, who h»d taarried the heiraM of thar 
late cfaieflttin. Just at thii crisU, bowera-, the 
heir-male of the family, the celebrated Fnuer of 
Lorat, arrired in the north, and recalled by his 
mandate the ctaa of Fnuer fmn the standards of 
Kuig James VIII. t» transfer them to tboae of 
Oeot^e I. The Prasers, deeming their dnty to 
their chief panunonnt to that which they owed to 
either mmareh, and recogniung the right of the 
nale-heir to command them in preference to that 
of the hnsband of the hnr-female, imanimoiisly 
<^yed the aummoot of the former, and left the 
«amp, anny, and cante in which they were engaged. 
There will be occuion to mention more of the 
Fiasers hereafter. 

The other desertion was that of two hnndred of 
the Earl of Hnotly's Highland followers, who com- 
pUined of having been unjustly overburdened with 
what is called fatigue-duty. Thus diminished, the 
army, after having been reviewed by their general, 
marched off their ground in the following ovdo'. 
The Master of Sinclair with the Fifeshire squa- 
dron, andlwo squadrons of Huntly's cavalry, formed 
the advance of the whole. The western clans fol- 
lowed, being, first, the MncDonalds, undw tbeit 
different chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glengarry, Sir 
Donald MacDonald, Keppoch, and Glencoe. Tfaa 
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next were Bread allutiie'B men, with firs rpgimenti, 
consitting of the following clana : the MacLewair 
under Sir John MacLean, their chief; the Caine< 
rons, under Lochiel ; the Stewarts, commanded by 
Appin ; and tbose who remained of Huntl/s fbl- 
lowerg from SUathdon &nd Glenliret, under Gor- 
don of Gleobncket. This chosen body of High- 
landera were in liigh spirit*, and so confident of 
■accesi, that they boasted that their division of 
Mar's army only would be more than enough to 
deal with the Duke of Argyle and all the force he 
commanded. General Gordon was commander of 
the whole HighUnd TKngcnrd. 

The rest of the army, commanded by Mar in 
person, with the assistance of Genera) Hamilton, 
followed the ndvanced division ; and it was settled 
that the rearguard should march only as &r as Ai- 
dodi, while the vanguard shonld posh forward as 
&r as the town of Dunblane, where they had quar- 
tered on their former march from Perth, eight 
miles to the west of Ardoch, where the rear waa 
to halt. 

The horse, at the head of the first column, wer» 
advancing according to their orders, when a lame 
boy, miming as fast as his infirmity would permit 
him, stated to the Master of Siadair, who com- 
manded the advance, that be was sent by the wife 
of the Laird of Kippendavie, whose husband was 
in the Jacobite army, to tell the Earl of Mar that 
the Duke of Argyle was in the act of marching 
through Dunblane. The news, though the ap-* 
pearance of the messenger excited some doubt, waa 
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ontitled to be treated irith respect. A reconnoit- 
ring pnrty wm seDt forward, an express was des- 
patched to Mar, wiio was six or seren miles in 
tlie rear, and Cieneral Gordon anxiously looked 
orouod liim to find some strong: ground on whick 
to post the men. The rirer Allan lay in their 
front, and the Master of Sinclair proposed pushing 
, across, and taking possession of some farm-houses, 
visible on tlie opposite side, where the gentlemen 
might find refreshment, and the horses forage. 
Bat General Gordon justly thought that the pass- 
ing a river at nightfall was a bad preparation for a 
body of infantry, who were to lie out till morning 
in the open air, in a hard frost, in the middle of 
November. At length the dispute was terminated, 
on two farm-houses being discovered on the left 
side of the river, where the horse obtained some 
accommodation, though in a situation in which they 
might bare been destroyed by a sndden attack, be- 
fore they could have got out of the enclosures, 
among which tliey were penned up tike cattle, 
rather than quartered like soldiers. To guard 
against such a catastrophe. General Gordon posted 
advanced guards and Tidettes, and sent out patrols 
with the usual military precautions. Soon after 
they had taken their quarters for the night. Lord 
Southesk and the Angus-shire cavalry came up, 
with the intelligence that Mar and the whole makf 
body were following, and the Earl accordingly ap- 
peared at the bivouac of the vanguard about nine 
o'clock at night- 
Fresh intelligence came to them from Lady Kip- 
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pendavie, who seeing to have been as correct in her 
intelligence, and accurate in com mnni eating with 
the insurgent army, as she was aingnlar in her 
clioice of meHsengerg, tliis last being an old woman, 
who confirmed the tidings of tbo enemy's approach. 
The reconnoitring parties, sent forward by Sin- 
clair, came in with news to the same purpose. 

The whole of Mar's army being now collected 
together within a very narrow circnmference, slept 
on tlieir arms, and wrapped in their plsiids, feeling 
less inconvenience from the weather, wliich was a 
severe frost, than would probably have been ex- 
perienced by any other forces in Europe.' 

By daybreak, on Sunday, 13th November, the 
insurgent army drew np in two lines of battle, on 
the plain above the place where they had spent the 
night. They had not long assumed this postare, 
when they perceived a strong squadron of horse 
upon an eminence to the south of their lines. This 
was the Duke of Argyle, who, with some general 

' [" The Diiks of Argjle piTa orden tbit no tant •boold b« 
pitched that night, either b; oScen or loldien ; hot the offican. 
wiltont diitlnclida, Har* ardrred to iheir Mveial poaCi, and the 
Midieta to Uy clou on thair aimi all night; nndec certiGcatiDa of 
tba aavereit paina, in caae the; did othemite. And thiu they 
}tj in an ellreme cold night, vitboat either lent or cover ; nor 
could they tniich complun, irhile their general ut in a ihaap-eot, 
npoB (trair, at ihe foot of the hill, on the right of tha army. 
About tnelve at night, hii Grace heing inforniad by hit apJM 

the CDmsiiindiDgoflicn of ihe artillery, to dlitribute u much am-i 
monitioQ to the forcea, a>, with the twenty-four (hey hid befota, 
would make up thirty rnunda to each man ; which waa dona kt 
cordiuglj before two b the mordug." — RaS, p. 3D2-] 
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officers, lt>d taken this post in advance, for the 
pnipose of reconnoitring- the enemy's potition asd 
proceedings. In this Ke sncceeded but imperfecUy, 
«n accouot of the swells and hollows which lay be- 
tween him and Mar's army. 

In the mean time, Mar, after satisfying bimaelf 
tliat he was in presence of the enemy, called a 
eonncil of his nobles, general officers, ^iefa of 
elans, and commanders of corps. He is allowed oa 
this occasion to have made them h most animating 
speech. It sunk, in part, upon unwilling ears, for 
there were already several persons of coneeqneoce, 
among whom Hutitly and Sinclair seem to have 
been the leaders, who, despairing of the cause in 
iriiich they were engaged, were desirous to op^i 
a communication with the Duke of Ai^yle, in order 
to learn whether he had power to receive their 
submission, and admit them to pardon on their 
former footing of living quietly under Government. 
This, however, was only whispered among them- 
selves ; for even those who entertained such opi- 
nions, were at the same time conscious that the 
crisis was come, in which they must fight for peace 
iword-in-hand, and that, by gaining a victory, they 
might dictate hononrable terms ; while, if tbey at- 
tempted a retreat, they would be no longer able to 
keep their Highland levies together, or to open a 
negotiation with the air of strength absolutely ne- 
cessary to command a tolerable capitulation. 

When, therefore, the Eiu'l of Mar reminded his 
tnilitary auditors of the injustice done to the royal 
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English yoke, and conjured them not to let slip the 
opportunity which they had so long lang-uished for, 
but instantly attftck the enemy, with that spirit wliicb 
their cause and their wrongs were calculated to in* 
spire, his words awakened a corresponding energy in 
the hearers. The Earl of Huntly only asked, whe- 
ther a battle won would, in their present circum- 
stances, place their rights, and thoseof their country, 
within their reach ? or, whether there was any hope 
of foreign aid, to enable them to withstand the arms 
of England and her allies P " All this," he said, 
" my Lord of Mar could doubtless inform them of^ 
since he had lately received a letter from Lord 
Bolingbroke, which he desired might be laid before 
the council." 

The critical circumstances of the moment, and 
the enthusiasm which had been excited in the as- 
sembly, enabled Mar to dispense with attending to 
questions which he might have found it difficnlcto 
answer. Gliding over the interruption given by 
Huntly, he stated to the council the question, in 
the words, " Fight or not?" The chiefs, nobles, 
and ofGcers, answered, with an universal shout of 
" Fight;" and their resolution reaching the two 
lines, as they stood drawn up in order of battle, 
was wel(M>med with loud huzaas, tossing up of 
iiats and bonnets, and a cheerfulness, which seemed, 
even to those who had been before uncertain and 
donbtiiil of the issue, a sure presage of speedy 
victory. 

In this state of excited feeling, the srmy of Mar 
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adraneed tomtrds the enemy. Tlte two lines in 
which they stood apon the moor were broken np 
each into two- colamoB, to'that it was in fonr e«- 
lumns that 4iey pnrsned the order of tiieir mar^ 
descending the hill which they had first occnpied, 
cntmag a morass, which the hard frost of the ni^fat 
before had rendered [passable for eavalry a* welt as 
infantry, and uoending the opposite height, from 
which the Duke of Atgyle was observing their 
moTemente. The Dake, on his part, as soon as he 
saw the extremity of Mar's wing wheel to the 
right, in order to make tba ntovemeDt we have 
described, iinmed lately comprehended that Uieir 
pnrpose was to avul tbemselres of their superio- 
rity of numbers, and attack his small force at once 
on the left flank, and in front He rode hastily 
<lown the eminence, at the foot of which his fonw 
was drawn op, in order at onoe to get them into 
«nch a disposition as might disappoint the object of 
the enemy, and to lead his troops np the hill. He 
drew up his little army of about four tboosand men, 
extending his disposition considerably to the right, 
placing three iqnadrona of horse on ^t wing, and 
as many on tJie lef^ of his front line ; the centre 
beings composed of six battalions of foot. Each 
wing of horse was supported by a sqaadran of 
dragoons. The second line was composed of two 
battalions in the centre, with a sqaadran of dra- 
goons on either wing. In this order, and bavitig 
hia right considerably advanced against the onemye 
left, sft u to admit of his withdrawing his own left 
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wing' from a flank attack, th« Duke ucended the 
hill, seeing nothing of the enemy, who had left the 
high grounds, and were advancing to meet him on 
the other side of the same height, which he wat in 
the act of mounting. The Highlanders, as has 
I>een already stated, advanced in four cidaninst 
marching by their right- 
Each column of infantry, four in number, was 
closed by a body of cavalry, which, when the column 
should deploy into line, were to take up their ground 
on the flank. The Highlanders marched, or rather 
ran, with iuch eagerness towards the enemy, that 
the horae were kept at the gallop in the rear. Both 
armies were thus ascending the hill in column, and 
met, as it were nneqiectedly, upon the top, being; 
in some |K>ints within piatel-shot before they were 
aware of eauii other's preseuoe. Both, therefore, 
endeaTOured at the same time ta formline-of-battle. 
and some confusion occurred on either side. In 
particolar, two sqaadrons of the insurgent cavalry 
wrare placed in the centre of the right wing, instead 
of being stationed on the flank, as had been intend- 
ed, and as the rules of war required. This disco- 
very, however, was of much less consequence to the 
Highlanders, whose terrors consisted in the bead- 
long fury of the onset, whilst the strength of the 
regulars depended on the steadiness of their dis- 
cipline. 

It was at this moment that an old chief, impatient 
for the commuid to charge, and seeing the English 
soldiers getting into order, became enri^ed at lee- 
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ing the faronrable minate pass away, and made the 
memorable exclamation, " Oh, for one hoar of 
Dan dee 1 " 

The Duke's left wing was commanded hy Gene- 
ral Whitham, who does not appear to have been 
distinguished either for courage or conduct. The 
right of Mar's line was hastily formed, consisting- 
of the western clans, MacDonalds, MacLeans, and 
the followers of Breadalbane, when old Captain 
Livingstone rode up, a veteran soldier, who had 
served in King James's armybefore the Revolution, 
and with several oaths called to General Gordon, 
who commanded the right wing, instantly to attack. 
The Gener^ hesitated, but the chiefs and clans 
caught the enthusiasm of the moment. A gentle- 
man, named MacLean, who lived to a great age, 
thns described the attack of his own tribe ; and 
there can be no doubt that the general onset was 
made under similar circumstances. When his clan 
was drawn up in deep order, the best born, bravest, 
and best armed of the warriors in front,' Sir John 
MacLean placed himself at their head, and said, 
with a loud voice, " Gentlemen, this is a day we 
have long wished to see. Yonder stands Mac- 
CalUnmore for King George — Here stands Mac- 

' Ths ver; tiiiteDM of tbit r^mtot iru an inituica of th« 
lenidt; of cl>a utachmant. Tbe Itmdi aa •rhich thay liiad is 
tlieiilaaf Mull vera bacamelha property of tbiDukeof ArgfU, 
ud tbair chief reuded foi tbs mart part in Fruee, oa sn allow- 
■sce which Queen Anne bid awgaed him ; yet befaund no diffi- 
culty in ruaing leren or eight huadiad men in oppotition to their 
Mtosl landlord; lO inferior wu tbg feudal claim to the patciarchil. 
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Lean for Kin^ Jamea. — God biess M acLean and 
King James ! — Charge, gentlemen ! " 

The clan then muttered a very brief prayer, fix- 
ed the bonnet firm on the head, stripped off their 
plaids, which then comprehended the philabeg also,' 
itnd rashed on the enemy, firing their fusees irre- 
gnl^ly, then dropping them, and drawing their 
swords, and nniting in one wild yell, when they 
mingled among the bayonets. The regular troops 
on the left received this fierce onset of the moau- 
taineera with a heavy fire, which did considerable 
execution. Among others who dropped was the 
gallant young chief of Clan Ranald, mortally 
wounded. His fail checked for an instant the im- 
petnoMty of his followers, when Glengarry, so oflen 
mentioned, started trom the ranks, wared his bon- 
net around his head, exclaiming, " Revenge, re- 
venge \ to-day for revenge, and to-morrow for 
mourning!" The Highlanders, resuming the fiiry 
of their attack, mingled with the regulars, forced 
their line in every direction, broke through them 
and dispersed them, making great slaughter among 
men less active than themselves, and loaded with 
an unweildy mnsket^ which in individual or irre- 
gnlar strife, has scarce ever been found a match for 
the broadsword. The extreme left of Argyle'a 
army was thus routed with considerable slaughter, 
for the Highlanders gave no quarter ; hnt the troops 
of the centre, under Cieneral Wightman, remained 
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tinbroken ; and it wontd seem to have been the 
business of the rebel cavaJry to have charged them 
in the flaAc or rear, exposed as they mnst have 
been by the flight of Whitham and the left wiog. 
Of their cavaJry, hewerer, ti>n> squadrons, com- 
manded by thrammond and Mariachsl, went off in 
pursuit of those whom the Highlanders had scat- 
tered i while Lord Hnntly's, and that of Fife, nnder 
the Master of 'Sinclair, remained inactive on the 
field of battle, witboat engaging at all. It would 
aeem that they were kept in check by the dragoons 
of Argyle's second line, who did not 6y like llie 
first, bnt made an orderly retreat in the &ceof tlie 
enemy. 

On the right wii^ and centre, the event of tbe 
battle was very different, l^e attack of the 
Highlanders was as furious as on their right. 
Bnt their opponents, diongb a little staggered, 
stood their ground with admirable resolution, and 
the Duke of Argyle detached Colonel Catheart> 
with a body of horse, to cross a morass, which the 
frost had rendered passable, and atta^ the High- 
landers on the flank as Aey advaneed to the 
charge. In this manner their rapid assanlt was 
checked and baffled ; and although the Camerons, 
Stewarts, and other clans of high repotation, 
formed the left tring of Mar's army, yet that, and 
his whole second line, were put to flight by tbe 
masterly movement of tbe Duke of Argyle, and 
the steadiness of the troops be commanded. But 
im utuation was very perilous ; for as tbe fugi- 
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tivM consisted of five thousand nwn, there was 
every prospect of their rallying; and destroying 
the Duke's small body, consisting only of five 
squadrons of horse, supported by Wightmsn, 
with three battalions of infantry, who had itAeiy 
composed the centre of the army. Argyle took 
the bold determination to press on the fugitives 
with his utmost vigour, and succeeded in driving 
diem back to the river Allan, where they had 
quartered the night before. The fvghSTes made 
frequent balt«, and were as often again attacked 
and broken. This was partienlarly remarked of 
die body of htwse who carried James's standard, 
and was called the Restoration Squadrun. T^ 
gentlemen composing it made repeated and vig»r- 
ons attacks, in which they were only broken aad 
borne down by the superior weight of die Gir- 
lish cavalry. It was in one of these reitcouted 
t^uirges that the gaUant young £arl of Slrathmore 
lost his life, while in vain attempting to rally his 
Angns-sbire regiment. He was slain by a private 
dragoon, after having had qoarter given to him. 
The 'Earl of Panmure was also wounded and 
made prisoner by the royalists, but was rescued 
by his brother, Mr Henry Msnle. 

The field <^ batde now presmted a singular ^>- 
pearance, for tbe left of both armies were'broken 
and flying, the right of both victorions and in par- 
snit. But the events oV war are of lesiconseqnence 
than the use which is made of them. It does not 
appear than any attempt was made on the part of 
Mar to avail himself of his saccess on the rigbt. 
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General Wbitham had indeed resig:ned the field of 
battle to bis opponents, and from thence fled Eilmoitt 
to Stirling bridge. The victorioos Highlanders 
did not take the trouble to purgue them, but having 
marched across the scene of action, drew up on an 
«tninence, called the Stony Hill of Kippendayie, 
where they stood in groups with their drawn 
■words in their bands. One cause of their inacti- 
Tity St this critical moment may be attributed to 
baring dropped their fire-arms, according to their 
fashion when about to charge ; another, certainly, 
was the want of active aides-de-camp to transmit 
orders ; and a third, the character of the Highland- 
ers, who are not always disposed to obedience. 
This much is certain, that had their Tictorious right 
iring pursued in the Duke of Argyle's rear when 
be advanced towards the river Allan, they must 
bare placed him in the greatest danger, since bis 
utmost exertion was scarce equal to keep tiie mul- 
titude before him in full retreat. It is also stated, 
that some of the Highlanders showed an unwilling- 
ness to fight. This is alleged to have been parti- 
cularly the case with the celebrated Rob Roy, a 
dependent, it will be observed, of the Duke of 
Argyle'e, and in the habit, during the whole innir- 
rection, of furnishing him with intelligence from 
the enemy's camp. A strong party of MacGre- 
gorg and MacPhersong were under the command 
of this outlaw, who, when ordered to charge, an- 
swered coolly, " If they cannot do it without me, 
they cannot do it with me." It is said, that a bold 
man of the Clan Vourigh, called Alister Mac- 
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Pherson, who followed Rob Roy's original profes- 
sion of a droTer, iii:(patient at the inactivity ia 
whi«^ they were detained, threw off hii plaid, 
drew bia sword, and called on the MacPhersons to 
follow. " Hold, Sandie," said Rob Roy ; " were 
the question about a droTe of sheep, yoa might 
know something ; but as it concerns the leading of 
men, it is for me to decide." — " Were the question, 
about a drove of Glen-Angus wethers," retorted 
the MacPherson, " the question with yon, Rob, 
would not be who should he last, but who should 
be first." This had almost produced a battle be- 
twixt the two champions ; but in the mean time) 
the opportunity of advancing was lost.' 

The Duke of Ai^le having returned hack irom 
liis pursuit of the enemy's left wing, came in con- 
tact with their right, which, victorious as we have 
intimated, was drawn up on the hill of Kippendavie. 
Mutual menaces of attack took place, but the com- 
bat was renewed on neither side. Both armies 
showed a disposition to retreat, and Mar, abandon- 
ing a part of his artillery, drew back to Auchter- 

' [" Rob did not, bawever, neglect hii own prirete intereet 

h« enriehad hii foUowen by pluoderiog the boggigs ud tfae dead 
on both lid ei. The fine old aitiiiml balled on the battle of 6he- 
liffmuir, doe> not foigst to itigmatiie our bero'a conduct on Ihit 
meolonble occuioo. 
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vder, snd from tiience retired to Perth. Both 
general! claimed the vietorf , but u Mar abandoned 
from that day all tkoughtf of a moTement to tke 
imtward, his object miHt be coaiidered as bavii^ 
been completely defeated ; ^ile Argyte attuned 
the frnita of victory in retaising' the position by 
which he defended the Lowlands, and barred 
against the intorgents evety arenue by «^ich tbey 
could enter them. 

Ilie nnmbers isliun in the battle of ^eriflmwir 
were considerable. Seven or eight hundred were 
killed on the side of the rebels, and the royalists 
nmst have lost five or six bondred. Much noUe 
and gentle blood was mixed with that of the vnl* 
gar. A troop of volanteers, ^eat sixty io nam- 
ber, comprehending tlie Dukes of Donglai aod 
Roxhurghe, the Earls of Haddington, Landerdale, 
London, Belhaven, and Rothee, fboght bravdy, 
though the policy of risking such a tro»tpe dorie 
might be questionable. At all evrats, it marked 
a great change of tjmes, when the Duke of Dou- 
glas, whose ancestors could have nuted an army as 
numerous as those of both sides in the field of 
Sberiffmnir, fooght as a private trooper, assisted 
only by two or three servants. This body of vo- 
lunteers behaved in a manner becoming their rank. 
Many of them were wounded, and the Kad of 
Forfar was slain. 

The loss of the Earl of Strathmore and of the 
young Clan Ranald, was a severe Wow to the In- 
surrection. The last was a complete soldier, 
trained in the French Guards, and full of zeal for 
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the cause of James. " My family," be replied to 
Mar's summons to join him, " hare been on sach 
occasioua ever wont to be the first on the Geld, and 
the last to leave it." When he fell out of the 
ranks, mortally voonded, Mar met him, and, igno- 
rant of what bad happened, demanded why be was 
not in the front. " I have had my share," said the 
dying chief, and fell dead before bin eommander. 
Many of his men retired ^m the army in oobM' 
qnence of big death. 

Thus began and thus ended a confused vSnj, of 
which a contemporary ballad-maker truly says, 
" there is nothing certain, except that there was 
actually a battle, whicb he witneued."' 



AD, mod tbur ran vr^ mi 
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Alar't Selreat to Perth — Dinejinoni among Ibe TrfXtpt 
tmder Forder and Acnnmre — ForiUr retunu to Eng- 
land, and it recogniied at General of the CAevaHer't 
Forcet there — He marchei, idih the deiign of allach'ng 
JAverpool, to Pretlon, u blockaded Uiere by General 
WiUit, and, ajlcr tome oppatilion, turrendert at dii. 
creiiott — T/ie Fritonert of Ranh tent to London — 
Etcape of Foriter, Maclnloih, and Hepburn of Keith 
— Eiecaliim of Derwenlmater and Kennmrc — Eicape 
of Nilhitdaie — the other ybblemen pardoned, after a 
long ImpritomBent, 

[1715-16,] 

The confosed battle of Sheriffmntr being ended 
by the approach of night, both parties bad time to 
count what they had lost and won in the courge of 
die day. That of the insnrgents was easily aam- 
med np. The Highlander!, on their right, had be- 
haved with their oaual courage, and maintained the 
reputation which they had acquired of old times 
under Montrose, and more lately when commanded 
by Dundee. But in every other particular the 
events of the battle were unfavourable to the in- 
surgents. A great many of their best men had 
retired withoat leare, as was their invariable prac- 
tice, to eee their families, or to secure their small 
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Stock of booty, wbicli some of tbem had augmented 
by plundering the baggage of their own army.' 
This desertion thinned the ranks even of those 
clans who had been victorions, and the Highlanders 
of tlie Tanquished division of the army bad mncti 
better reasons for following the example thus set. 
Their numbers that morning had been from eight 
to ten thousand men ; and at the close of the day, 
about four thousand of them were missing. Some 
leaders, too, of high rank and quality, bad graced 
the retreat by their example ; and it was said of 
Huntly and Seaforth in particular, that diey were 
the first fugitives of any rank or condition who 
reached Perth, and discouraged their numerous fot- 
]owers,''by their retreat from the field of action.* 
It was therefore in vain for the insurgents, under 
this state of diminution and discouragement, to 
abide a second battle, or endeavour to renew the 
attempt to pass the Forth, which they had not been 

' t It til! been Hid of tlis Highlindan, ttut (lie<r would dewit 
tUr in three cu«>. If Diucb time wu loit era bcouglit toiclioii. 
they would tire ind go home. If (hey fought tnd were victori- 
oui, tbej would plunder ftod go homo ; if they fought and were 
beaten, thej would run ewej and go home.] 
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ikbU to aocamplith wilit doaUe their now reduced 
numbers. 

Bot besidei the effect! of deMrtion, the inaiir- 
gent army had other difficnltiee to contend with. 
The improvidence of their leadera had been lo on- 
pardonably great, that they had Mt out ttmn ono 
of the mott fertile to a comparatively barren dis- 
trict of Scotland, with prorisions for two or three 
dayi only, and their ammunition was proportion- 
ally acanty. It waa therefore eTideot, that tboy 
were in no condition to renew the attemptinwhieb 
they bad that morning miscarried ; nor had Mar 
any alterna^vei uto that of leading back hit arnif 
to their old qnartera at Perth, to wait until some 
unexpected event ahuuld give them Bpiritd for » 
freih effort. Accordingly, •> already meDtbned, 
having patted the night after the action among the 
endoinrea of Ancbterarder, he returned towards 
Per^ the next morning. The Duke of Argyle, 
on the other hand, having fallen back on Dunblane, 
with the troops he himgelf commanded, and, re- 
joined by anch of the fugitives of the left wing as 
could be collected, he lay on his arms all n^ht, ex- 
pecting to renew the action on the succeeding day. 

On approaching the field of battJe on Monday, 
the I4tli of Korember, at break of day, the Dnke 
of Argyle found it abandoned by the enemy, who 
had left their dead and woanded at his disposal, 
together with the honours of the field, amongst 
which the principal trophies were fourteen colours, 
or standards, and six pieces of field cannon, which 
Mar had brought to the field in an useleu bravado. 
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since iie had neither ammDnition nor men to mtts 
tiiem, and which he had found himself unable to r«- 
inove. Amongst the gentlemen who fell on this 
oc««iion, were several on both wdea alike eminent 
for birth and character. The body of the gallant 
yoong Earl of Strathmore was fonnd on die field, 
watched by a faithfnl old domestic, who, being 
asked the name of the person whose body he waited 
upon with BO much care, made this striking reply, 
" He was a man yesterday." ' ■!.:■■- 

The Earl of Mar had cadeaToored to pare the 
way for a triumphant return to Perth, by a species 
iif Gaaette, in which he claimed the rictary on th« 
right and centre, and affirmed, that had the left 
wing and the seoond line iwbared as his right 
and the rest of tjie first line did, the victory had 
been complete. Bat he could not agMu excite the 
eothosiasm of his followers, many of whom began 
now in earnest to despair of their situation, the 
large odds of numbers which they possessed in the 
field of SherifFmnir having been unable to secure 
them a decided rictory. 

Hany rumonra were in the mean time spread 
among the insurgents, concerning snccessei which 
were reported to have been obtuned by Forster 
and bis troops over General Carpenter in England, 
and bonfires and rejoicings were made for these 

■ {Conpm thB finding &« body of Kr Jolia SirintOB, b ttia 
dtmitie ilutdi nf Hdidira HilL 
•■ EiitanL— v/htrt li ba ? 

Hthaglull Sty lil>i»iiir, TonOEKalfhtt 
fflca, li* ma ■ oum thli momiiv." 

Jtl II. Stmt III. 
ScOTTi Pottiad WerU, to], xli. p. 82.] 
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■oppoied victories, at a lime when, in fact, Forster 
and Kenmure were totally^ defeated, their soldiers 
disperied, and tli ems elves prig on era. 

You mast not forget that the force of General 
Forster cunsUted of tlie troops of horse levied on 
the Northumberland frontier by the Earl of Der- 
wentwater and others, joined with the gentlemen 
of Galloway and Domfries- shire, under Lord Ken- 
mure, and the Lothian Jacobites, under the Earl of 
Win ton, composing altogether a body of five or six 
hundred horse, to whom must be added about four- 
teen hundred Highlanders, being those sent across 
the frith by the Earl of Mar, under command of 
Macintosh of Borlnm. You must also recollect, 
that in this little army there were great differences 
of opinion as to the route which they were to pur- 
sne. The English gentlemen persisted in the de- 
lusion, that they had only to show themselves in 
the west of England, in order to draw the whole 
country to their standard, while the Scots, both the 
Lowland gentlemen and Highlanders, desired to 
march upon Dumfries, and, after taking possession 
of that town, proceed to the west of Scotland, and 
force open a communication betwixt their force and 
the main army under Mar, by which they reason- 
ably hoped to didodge Argyle from his post at 
Stirling. 

Unfixed which course to pursue, and threatened 
by General Carpenter, who moved against them 
from Newcastle towards Kelso, at the head of a 
thousand horse, the insurgents left the latter town, 
where they had been joined by the Brigadier Mac- 
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Intosh, ntid marched to Jedburgh, not withont on« 
or two false alarms. They had, howeyer, the ad- 
vantage of outstripping GenerftI Carpenter, and ths 
Elngllth gentlemen became still more impatient to 
return into their own country, and raise the Jftco' 
bites of the west. The Highlanders, learning that 
such a plan was at last adt^ted, separated themselves 
from thu horse as soon as the march began, and 
drawing up on a moor above the town of Hawiok, 
declared, that if the insurgents propoied to march 
agunst the enemy, they would fightlt out to the 
last ; but that they would not go into Gnglaud 1« 
be kidnapped and made slaves of, as their ancee- 
tors were in Cromwell's time. And when the 
horse drew up, as if for the purpose of attaok, the 
Highlanders cocked their pieces, and prepared for 
action, saying, that if they mast needs be made a 
sacrifice, they woald prefer their own country 
as the scene of their death. The discoatentad 
mountaineers wonld listen Ut no one save the £^ 
of Wioton, who joined them in desiring to march 
westward to tjie assistanoe of the Barl of Mar ; to 
whom, indeed, by prerenting Argyle from concen- 
trating his forces, they might have done excellent 
service, for the Dnke conld never have reealleda 
regiment of horse which he had at Kilsythe, bad 
the southern insurgents threatened that post. The 
Highlanders were at length pat in motion, under 
a declaration that they would abide with the army 
while they remained in Scotland, but should tht^y 
enter Sngland tiiey would reWm bslck. 

In the mean time the citizens of the town of Dum- 

YOL. XXT, 2 A 
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fries saw themaelres again threatened by the rebel 
forces, and assuming an attitude uf resistance, 
marched out to occupy a position in front of the 
place, on which they threw up some hasty fortifica- 
tion!.' At the same time they received intelli- 
gence from Genertd Carpenter, who had now reach- 
«d Jedburgh, thai if they could but defend them- 
gelvea for six hours, he would within that time at- 
tack the rear of the enemy. 

Tlie news, that the Dumfries citizens intended 
to defend their town, which lay in front, while Car- 
penter was prepared to operate in the rear of the 
rebels, induced Mr Forster and bis friends to re- 
new with great urgency their proposal of entering 
Sngland, affirming to their northern associates that 
they were possessed of letters of advice, assuring 
them of a general insurrection. The Scots, worn 
out with the perBeversuce of their English associ- 
ates, and unable to believe that men would have 
deceived themselves or others by illusory hopes, 
when engaged in such a momentous undertaking, 
at length yielded to their remonstrances- Accord- 
ingly, having reached Ecclefechan on their way 
to Dumfries, the English counsels prevailed, and 
the insurgents halted at the former village, turned 

' L" LikcTiM, conildaring that they hid not irmi for all th* 
inhibiUnU who w«re GE for lervin, the MagittraUi lod Coancil 
bought up 100 iLihei, cauied aireighi th«ir docki, vul find them 
on (hifii. dslivaiing th«m to Bueh of iha iohibiuau m faid leut 
■kill of GTe-irmi, ud idded a ceitiia nnmbR of thete aiUia-maD 
to OTcry eampaoj, to b« amplofld at tlu bimcadsa, and «pa- 
dall; at the tronduia. which iron uov etrrjiog on with (U a^a- 
ditioD."— K'l, F- S7S.] 
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«oi]tii, and directed their march on Langholm, wiili 
the design of making for the west of England. 

The Earl of Winton dissented bo widely trom 
the general resolation, that he left the army witli u 
considerable part of his troop, and it seemed for ti 
time aa if be had renounced the undertaking en. 
tirely.' Ashamed, however, to break off abruptly 
from a caase which he had embraced from motives 
of duty and conscience, he changed his purpose, 
and again joined the main body.' But though this 
unfortanate young nobleman returned to the fatal 
standard, it was remarked that from this time he 
ceased to take any interest in the debates or deli- 
berations of his party, but seized with a kind of 
reckJess levity upon such idle opportunities of 
amusement as chance threw in his way, in a manner 
scarce resembling one engaged in an important and 
periloQS enterprise.' 

The Highlanders were agiun divided from their 
confederates in their opinion respecting the altera- 

' [" Ha ITU ilmj* forward for actiaB, but ocvtr for tfa* mu'ch 
■Dto Englud. Hi> (driee, if followed, would in all probabililj 
luTB tioded to their gnat aiivuitage, tha King'a forixi beiog 

rd that lord, of which I tluJl u; do mort, all hia actiont both 
bafoia being mada priHmar, and till La made hia eacape. apeak 

dianctara buBot no blamiili aa to thtjr underttaadiDg." — Pat- 
T.», p. as.] 

* [" He waa narar again invilad to tliaii eouocila of war, and 
waa olherwlH trealad with marked diareapgct Thtia itighU gara 
tha Barl but littla trouble ; he continued to amuae bimielf with 

wi&(lori<i of hia trilela and tdTCnturea in 'low life. "—Six WaL' 
riB Bcon,antt, vol, vii., p. 40I.J 
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tion of the line of march, and the object of their 
ezpddition. Mftny agreed to march into England. 
Otheri, to the namber of four hundred, broke away 
mtirelf from their companion!, with the purpose 
of retarning to their mountain! through tiie wet- 
tem diitricts uid by the he&d! of die Forth. Thejr 
might hare aocompliahed thisi but for the difficulty 
of finding provision!, which obliged them to separ 
rate into small parties, seTeral of vrbich were made 
priBonen by the peasantry, who in that country 
were chiefly ComeroniRni, and accnatomod to the 
use of arms. 

The reit of the army, diminished by thisdeser- 
tion, proceeded to Brampton, near Carliaio, where 
Mr Forster, producing his commission to th^tefect, 
wag recognised as General of King James's fmoes 
in England. It is possible, that the desire to ob- 
tain the supreme command of the army might baTe 
made this gentleman the more anxious hr haying 
the march directed on his natire country; and his 
first exploit in bis new capadly seemed to give a 
iufltre to his nndertak'ng, althougli the swceaas 
was more owing to the fears of the opposite party, 
tiian to any particular display of courage on tbe 
part of the Jacobite Genet«l and his little army. 

It must be obserred, that the borse-mtlitia of 
Westmoreland, aad of the northern ports of Lanck' 
abire, had been drawn oat to oppose the rebels'; end 
now the poMe comtatus of Cumberland, amomtting 
to twelve thousand men, were assembled along with 
them at Penrith, by sammons from Lord Lons- 
dttle, sheriff of the county. Bat being a mere on- 
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disciplined mob, ill-armed, and worse arrayed, they 
did not wait for an attack either from the cavalry, 
or the Highlanders, but dispersed in every dirce- 
tion, leaving to the victors the field of battle, co- 
vered with arms and a considerable number of 
horses. Lonsdale, deserted by every one save 
about twenty of his own servants, was obliged to 
make his escape, and found shelter in the old castle 
of Appleby. 

In marching through Cnmberland and West- 
moreland,' there was little seen of that enthusiasm 
in the Jacobite cause which the English officers 
had taught their associates to expect. Manches- ' 
ter was on this, as npon a later occasion, the first 
town where the inhabitants seemed disposed to 
embarlt in the insurrection, and form a company 
for that purpose. Intimation of their friendly dis- 
position reached the insurgents at Lancaster, and 
encouraged them to advance.* It was, indeed, 
time that their friends should join them, for they 

' [" Than wu imoi^ ths iuargtiit* ia tlua mucli , ons Mr 
Girin, Hha wwt iolo ths churohai in thoir wa;, and >criUhad 
ant King Grai^c^ nuneCroin tbe prajsr booka, lubititutiiigthat 
aTths Pretendgr to nioelj, that it rHsmbled piint very mnch, 
■od th< allentiDii oould Huoe b« permived."— Patteh.] 

' [ " They eontinuBd at Lancutsr from Monday the 7th, lo 
W*dn«day th* Sth, during which tiinB thsy Kiied •ome iisir 
BDU, whinh win ia th« Cutom-houu, sout* cliret, and s good 
qiuntjty of brandy, whioh waa all givaa to Cba HigbUodflra to 
c^iga tbam ; thay Jiluviafl took up ail tho moQey baloDgiug to tha 

alM is As harbouTi and whieli beloogad Co Mr Hayaham, a mar- 
ohaot of LondoDfUid manher of Parliament. They fouod ux 
piwaa of einnon, which they eciaad, mouDted tham upon naat cac- 
liagaa, and took thtm to t^atno." — Pattdt, p. 91.] 
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had daily newi of troops marching to oppose and 
gorronnd them. On their side tliey resolved to 
extend tliemselres, the more easily to gather fresh 
forces } ' and having moved from Lancaster to 
Preston, they resolved to possess themselves of 
Warrington bridgO) with a view to securing Lifer- 
pool. 

While they were scheming an attack on this 
Gfllehrated seaport, which its citizens were pre- 
paring to defend with much vigour, the Gorern- 
ment forces, which had assembled around them, 
were advancing towards theiA on several quarters-. 

It seems strange, that while possessing a strong 
party of Iriends in the coantry, heing a very lar^e 
proportion of the landed gentry, with a consider- 
ahle proportion of the populace, the insurgents 

< [" A great min; Lucuhira genlleinea jinned ui,"idij> Pat- 

them wars Papiata, which mada tha Scota geotlemaa and tha 
Highbuuiara migbtj natuf, rer; much auipaetiDg tha cauae : for 
they aipccted all ths HigU-ehDrch partj to bava joined them. 
Indeed, that partj, who are never light hearlf for the eame, till 
the; are mellnv, u tttf call it, avei a bottle oi hro, h^n now 
to ihow u> their blind ude ; and lluC i> thrir jut characUr, that 

UTernj there indeed, with their High-church and Ormand.tbey 
would make men believe, who do Dot know them, that they would 
encounter the greiteat oppoaition in the world ; but iTler haiii^ 
coniulted theic pillava, and the fume ■ little evaporated, it ia to 
be observed of them, that thejgenerallj become mighty tame, and 
ate apt to took before they leap, and with the (Dail, if you touch 
thnt hoaeei, they hide their bMdi, ibiink back, uiil pull in their 
horDt. I have heard Mr Forater eiy ha waa bluatered into thii 

would never ajiua believe a drunken Tory."] 
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should nerertheleas have snffered themgelrpg to be 
so completely sarprised. But the spirit of delusion 
which possessed the whole party, aud pervaded all 
their proceeding's, was as remarkable here as on 
other occasions. While Forater and his companions 
were thinking of extending the fire of insurrection 
to Manchester and Liverpool, General Willis, who 
commanded in Cheshire for King George, had 
taken measures for extinguishing it entirely. This 
active general issued orders to several regiments, 
chiefly of horse and dragoons, f|uartered in the 
neighbouring counties, appointing them to rendez- 
TOUii at Warrington bridge on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, on which day he proposed to place himself at 
their bead, and dispute with the rebels their ap- 
proach to Manchester. At the same time, WiUis 
entered into communication with General Carpen- 
ter, whose unwearied exertions had dogged the 
insurgents from Northumberland, and was now 
advancing upon them. 

These tidings came like a thunderbolt on Fors- 
ter's army. Forster had but a choice of difficulties, 
namely, either to march out and dispute with Ma- 
jor-General Willis the passage of the river Ribble, 
by which Preston is covered, or abide within ao 
open town, and defend it by such assistance from 
fortifications, barricades, and batteries, as could he 
erected within a few hours. 

The first of these courses had its advantages. 
The bridge across the Ribhle was long, narrow, and 
might have been easily defended, especially as there 
was a party of oDe hundred chosen HighiaDders 
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■Mtioned there, under the command of John Far- 
qahonon of Inrercaald, a chief of great character 
for courage uid jadf^ent ; and who, though Gene- 
ral Willii was approaching very near to the bridge, 
might hare been relied on as secure of maintuning 
hii ground till lacooura were despatched from the 
toirn. Beyond the bridge there extended a long 
and deep lane, bordered with hedges, well situated 
for defence, especially agunst caralry. All this 
was in favvar of the defence of the bridge ; but, on 
the other hand, if Forster had drawn hia sqnadrong 
of gentlemen oat of Preston, he most hare exposed 
them to the rough shock of ordinary troopers, 
which thef were neither monnted nor armed so as 
to sustain. It was probably this which determined 
the Jacobite leader to maintain his defence in tlie 
town of Preston itself, rather than in front of it 
The insurgents took jadicions measures for this 
pnrpose, and pursued them with aeal and spirit. 
Four barricades were hastily erected. The Earl 
of Derwentwater, atripping to the waistcoat, en- 
couraged the men to labour as well by his own ex- 
ample as his liberality, and the works were speedily 
completed. 

One of theaa barriers was situated a little below 
the ohnrch, and was supported by the gentlemen 
volunteers, who mustered in the churehyard. The 
defence was commanded by Brigadier Maclnloab. 
The second waa formed at the end of a lane, which 
waa defended by Lord Charles Murray ; the third 
was called the Windmill barricade — it was held 
out by the Laird of Macintosh, chief of the name ; 
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tbe fourth barricade was drawn across the street 
leading' towards Liverpool, and was stoutly manned 
by Hunter, tbe Northambrian freebooter, and his 
moss-troopers. Each barricade was protect«d by 
two pieces of cannon ; and the bouses on both sides 
of the street wer« oocnpied by defenders, so as to 
poar a deetmcdve flunking fire on any assailant. 
General Willis, having accurately surveyed the 
defences, resolved upon attacking them. 

On Saturday, the 12th of November, being the 
day previoos to that on which the battle of She- 
riffmuir was fought. General Willis commenced 
bis operations upon tbe town of Preston by a dou- 
ble attack. The barricade on tbe street below 
the church was assaulted with great fury ; but so 
insnp portable a fire was opened from the defences 
and the houses adjacent, that the assailants were 
beat off with considerable loss. It would seem, 
that to aid him in the defence of his post, Briga- 
dier Macintosh had called in some soldiers who 
had been posted in the street leading to Wigaiu 
Preston's regiment (well known as the Old Came- 
ronian, and forming part of Willis's attacking 
force) were therefore enabled to penetrate through 
that avenoe, and seiiing two houses which over- 
looked the town, did the defendants more injury 
than they snst^ed from any other attack. Tha 
barricade commanded by Lord Charles Marray* 
was, in like manner, stoutly attacked, and fiercely 
defended ; bat tbe Jacobite officer receiving a rein- 
forcement of fifty volunteers, his resistance wu 
ultimately snccessfoL Captains Hunter and Dong- 
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lu likewiw made a desperate defence at the bar- 
rier inlnuted to tKem, and the aisaolt upon the post 
defended by die Chief of Macintosh, was equally 
fiital to the asaailanta. 

When the soldiers of Willis retired from their 
varions points of attack, they set fire, according to 
their orders, to the houses betwixt them aad the 
harrioades. By the light afforded by this confla- 
gration, the skirmish wag carried on during the 
night ; and had not the weather been uncommonly 
still, Preston, which was the scene of contest, most 
have been bamed to the groand. 

AlthoDgh the insurgents had preserved the ad- 
vantage in every attack, it was erident, that, cot 
off from all assistance, and cooped np in the streets 
of a burning town, where they had but few men 
to maintain an extended circle of defence, nothing 
short of a miracle could relieve them. General 
Willie, whilst directing the attack on the barricades, 
had, at the same lime, guarded every pass by which 
the devoted band could escape. Of those who 
desperately attempted to sally, several were cut to 
pieces ; and it was but very few who escaped by 
hewing their way through the enemy. 

On the morning of the 13th, being the day after 
the attack, the situation of Forster and bis army 
became yet more desperate. General Carpenter, 
so long their porguer, now came up with so many 
additional forces, chiefly cavalry, as completed the 
blockade of the place, and left the besieged no hope 
of escape or relief. Willis, as inferior in rank, 
offisred to resign, of course, the charge of the siege 
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to hia snperlor officer; but General Carpenter 
generously refused to take the command, obserTing, 
tbat Willis de'aerved the faonoor of finishing the 
affair which he had begun bo auepiciouily. .Th» 
dispositions of the latter general were therefore so 
actively followed up, that the blockade of the town 
was effectually completed, and the fiite of the rebels 
became inevitable. 

The scene of unavoidable destruction bad differ- 
ent effects upon the different characters of the un- 
fortunate insurgents in Preston, in like manner as 
the approach of imminent peril has upon domestic 
cftted and savage animals when they are brought to 
extremity, — the former are cowed into submission, 
while the latter, brought to bay, become more des- 
perately ferocious in tbeir resistance. The English 
gentlemen began to think upon the possibility of 
saving their lires, and entertained the hope of re- 
turning once more to the domestic enjoyments of 
their homes and their estates ; while the Higldaad- 
ers, and most of the Scottish insnrgents, even of 
tJie higher classes, declared for sallying out and 
dying like men of honour, with sword in hand, 
rather than holding their lives on the base tenure 
of submission. 

Such being their differeot views of the measures 
to be adopted, the English determined to accom- 
plish a capitulation at all events ; and Oxburgh, an 
Irish Catholic, who had been Forster's tator in mi> 
litary matters, went out to propose a surrender to 
the English generals.' The mission was coldly 
' [" Calood Oxburgh, preUnding » 
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received, and be was diitinotly given to nnder- 
ituid, tfaat no tenns would be grcuited excepting^ 
thoie of anconditionol surrender, with tbe sole pro- 
Tision that tbey should be secured from immediate 
exeention. HeTstamod tothetown,and the errand 
on which he had riaited the enemy's position being 
understood, General Forster wag nearly pistolled 
by a Scottish gentleman, named Mnrray, and hb 
life only saved by a friendly hand, which struck tbe 
weapon upwards in the act of its being discharged. 

Captain D^sell, brother of the Earl of Garn- 
wMh, then went out in the name of the Scots, but 
«oald obtain no more favourable terms. Some 
time, however, was gained, in which the principal 
leaders had time to consider that Government 
might be satisfied with a few «xampleS| while the 
greater part of tbe insurgents, in which ev«ry one's 
eonfidence in his individual good luck led him to 
hope ha would be included) would escape at least 
tbe extremity of punishment. AAer the Scota, 
and especii^ly the Highlanders, hod persisted for 
some time in their determination of resistance, they 
at length found themselves obliged to surrender on 
no better terms than the English, which amounted 
only to this, that they should not be instantly pat 

Hn offlccn," n^* PttUo, " mad* no offW to go oat md tnat of 
■ lammdit. A* llu) win doaa without tlu kDOiiladge of th* 
nbel mnj, [ha oommoa loldieri were told that Oeaeral ViUu 
bud Kni to offer hooounble termi to thein, if thtj would la; 
down diair iroia ; » blinded were w« iijlh tfadr Tocj lin to tbo 
lut : But nrtiJD it ii. bid bii dtngn (Mm Icnora, that ganll*. 
■BUI h«d Donr ma Tyburn, for h< had been shot dead bj ths 
eooHiit of all Iha common men bafora ha had goaa oat li tha 
buiinr;"— P. 113.] 
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to the sword. Their leaders* were inrrendered 
U hfMtageg ; and at length, after mantfesting the 
greatest unwillingnmB to give np their arms, they 
accepted the capitulation, if iQCh it could be called. 
It certainly appears, that bj surrendering at dis- 
cretion, tise greater part of them expected at least 
to save their lires.* 

On laying down their ■mis, the anbappy gam- 
son were enclosed in one of the churches, and 
treated with considerable rigour, being stripped 
and ill-used by the soldiery.* Aboat Cuortmn 

' [Ths Eiil of Demntnter, ud Brigidiai Miclatoah.] 

■ [" Hr PonUr aoDt ont to icqiuiot Geosrd Willii that thej 
were •rilling to giTs lhemKlT« vf, prixnitn it diieradon, n he 
bid demmdcd. But MacintiMh baJug praunt, iiid, ka awM 
not u>w«r thM the Soota Dtuld aurieDdar is tlut miDDer, thit 
they wera a people of daiperate fortimei, and tbit be bad known 
wbsi it wu to be B ptiiODer ii digcre^an. Upon tbis tba Gana- 
ntl lud, ' Go back to jour people again, and I itill attaak the 

of 70D :' Maelntoih weot, but cama running eat immnlikulj 
(gain, and aaid, tbu the Lord Kennnra, sad the real of the noUa. 
men, with his farolbar, wcuid tnrrnider in like maoBar wilii the 

EogiLih."— Rii, p. saa.] 

■ The laced dothea of the gentleman -waa the temptatisn ta 
thia ontra^. The piiaonen waie obliged to atrip Ai pewa ef 
dieir baiie lininga, in order to appl^ the dolh to the putpoao Of 
detent coTariag. A familf tndilioa rana tbna : A ganllaiiiu, 
■ho fought aa a trooper in one of the Scottiab aquadrona, «>* 
ibot through the bodj at the bartkade. He waa mncaired to 
be mortally weundad, ud lay etntehed in a paw in the ehueh, 
an aSaetiongte comrade lupporCing hii head, and expoMiiig (Tcr; 
moment to reoeiTo bii Ian ligh. AflBTmndieekBeaa,tiie wonndtd 
man^a atomadi ia aaid to bare relieved itaalf bj diachargtng m 
piece oF hie acartel waMoint, whic^ tha ball had carried into hia 
bod;. The aatntaDt, modi amazed at anch a ph en ome— n. beitiK 
y*o one of that daaa of nan who cannot forbear a jeM. aven in the 
mott melancholy ciTcamitancea, obaerred, " Heigh, ViHk, I sSi 
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Imndred men, of all BortSi-were included ia.tlie 
surrender ; amongst whom there were about two 
hundred domestic servants, followers of the gentle* 
men who had assumed arms, about three hundred 
gentlemen volunteers, the rest consisting of Briga- 
dier Macintosh's command of Highlanders. Six 
of the prisoners were condemned to be shot by 
•martial law, as holding commissions under the 
Oovernment against which they had borne arms.' 
Iiord Charles Murray obtained a reprieve with 
difficulty, through the interest of his friends. Little 
mercy was shown to the misguided private men, 
whose sole offence was having complied with what 
was in their eyes a paramomit duty, the obedience 
to their chiefs.* Very many underwent the fete 
which made them so nnwilling to enter England, 
namely, that of banishment to the plantations in 
America. 

fun to ifle f ou hiTs i itack of bnid clolli in f oar bowsla ; and 
■inca it i> lae, J wiih jaa would n«rt yourielf tgua, and Mag 
up u much u would mske a pAir of brfleks, for 1 &m in mickl* 
said d' llwDi." Ths wounded mta aftsTwiidi reoorared, 

' [Th«M wtra I^rd Juon Munay, a younger gon of tlia 
Dtdcaof Adioli Major Nainia ; Captvn Philip Loclibait, brotbsi 
to Mc Lockhirt of Ciiawath; Caplalo Jobn Shoftoa; Enaign 
Enkina, and Ensgn Dalllal, brother of the Earl of CaiDwath. 
Dllual wo acquiltsd ai to the crima of daHrtioo, aftor proof 
that he bad thrown up bia camnusnon before joioing the rabali. 
Lard Murraf wai rBprieTad; tha other four ware ibot atPreitm, 
Sd DecTember.— Rae, p. 326.] 

■ [Patun rscordi lome ioatviceB of indindui] beroiilfi and aalf 
deTotion during the afialr of PraitoD— " CeptaiH Peter Far- 
qubanon of Rocbley, a gantleman of an uffninble spirit, and 

'When brought into tha While Bull Ion, where all the wounded 
ware carried to be dreaied, he took a glasi of brondjr, aod laid. 
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The prisoners of most note were sent op tu 
Ziondan, into whidi they were introduced in a kind 
of procession, which did less dishonour to the suf- 
ferers than to the mean minds who planned and en- 
joyed such an ignoble triumph. By way of balan- 
cing the influence of the Tory mob, whose vio- 
lences in, burning chapeU) Sec, had been of a formid- 
able and highly cnminal character, plans had been 
adopted by OoTemment to excite and maintain ■ 
rival spirit of tatnult among such of the vnlgar as 
were called, or called themselves, the Low Church 
party. Party factions often turn upon the most 
frivolous badges of distinction. As the Tories bad 
afiected a particular patsion for ale, as a national 
and truly English potation, their parliamentary 
associations taking the title of the October and 
the March Clubs ; so, in the spirit of opposition, the 
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Wliigg of the lower rank pntroaised beer (diMin- 
guished, according to Dr Johnson, txom ale, by 
being either older or smaller), and mag-houses 
were establiihed, held by landiordg of orthodox 
Whig principles, where this proteatant and revo- 
lutionarf liqnor was distributed in liberal qnnntitiea, 
and they speedily were thronged by a set of eos- 
tomei^, whoK fiiti and sticks were as prompt to 
asMolt the admirers of High Chnrch and Ormond, 
as the Tories were ready to defend them. It waa 
for the gralifieation of the frequenters of these mug- 
hoQses, as they were called, that tbe SBtrance of die 
Preston priioners into London was graced with the 
mock bononrs of a triumphal procewiua. 

The prisoners, most of them men of birth a»d 
education, were, on approaching the capital, all 
pinioned with cords like the vilest criminals. Thk 
ceremony they underwent at Barnet. At Higb- 
gate they were met by a large detachment of hone 
grenadiers and foot guards, preceded by a bodjr of 
citizens decently dressed, who shouted to gire ex- 
ample to the mob. Halters were put i)pon ^» 
horses ridden by the prisoners, and each imn^ 
horse was led by a private soldier. Forster, a man 
of high family, and still Member of Parliament for 
NorthumberlMid, was exposed in the same manocr 
AS the rest. A large mob of the patrons of the mng- 
honses attended upon the occasion, beating upon 
warming-pans (in allusion to tlie vulgar aecoant of 
the birth of the Chevalier de St George), and the 
prisoners, with all sorts of scurrilous abuse and in- 
sult, were led through the streets of the city in Uus 
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apfcies of UDWorthy triumph, and deposited in the 
jfiiU of Newg;ate, the MarshaUea, sod other prisons 
in the metropolis. 

In consequence of this sudden increase of te- 
nants, a most extraordinary change took place in 
the discipline of these melancholy ahodes. When 
the High Church party in London began to re- 
cover from the astonish in en t with which they had 
witnessed the snppression of the insurrection, they 
could net look hack with much satisfaction on their 
own passive behaviour daring the contest, if it 
could be Called one, and now endeavoured to make 
up for it by liberally supplying the prisoners, whom 
they regarded as martyrs in their cause, with 
money and provisions, in which wine was not for- 
gotten. The fair sex are always disposed to be 
compassionate, and certainly were not least so in 
this case, where the objects of pity were many of 
them gallant young cavaliers, sufferers in a cause 
which they had been taught to consider as sacred. 
The consequence was, that the prisons overflowed 
with wine and good cheer, and the younger and 
more thoughtless part of the inmates turned to 
revelling and drowning in liquor all more serious 
thoughts of their situation ; so that even Lord 
Derwentwater himself said of his followers, that 
they were fitter inhabitants for Bridewell than a 
state prison. Money, it is said, circulated so plen- 
tifully among them, that when it was difficult to 
obtain silver for a guinea in the streets, nothing 
was so easy as to find change, whether of gold or 
silver, in the jail. A handsome, high spirited 
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yonng Hi^Uand gentleman, wliom ibe pamphlets 
<>f the day c«U Bottair (one of the &mily of But' 
ter in Athole), made such an imprenion on the 
fair THiton who came to minUter to the wants of 
iha Jacobite c^itireg, that >ome r^atatiana were 
pot in peril hy the exceia of their attentioni to this 
favourite object of oompaaaion. 

When sneh a gtdden ahower deaoends on a pri- 
Ron, the jailor generally securea to himaelf the 
largeat ahare of it t and Uwm prisonen who de- 
aired separate bedi, or the slightest accommodatioii 
in point of lodgiog, had to pnrchaee them at a rate 
which would h»re piud for mway years the rent of 
the best honaes in St James's Square or PiccadiUy. 
Dunge<His, the itanMi of which indicate their gloomy 
diaracter, as the lion's Den, the Middle Dark, and 
the Uke, were rented at the same extrkragaat 
prices, and were not only filled with piisonerH, hot 
abounded with good cheer. 

These riotous scenes went on the more gaily 
that almost all bad narsed a hope, that their haviag 
anrrendered at discretion would be admitted as a 
prote^on fiir their lives. But when nomermu 
bills of high treason were feiud against them, 
escape from prison begui to be tfionght of, whkh 
the command of money, and the coantenasca of 
friends without doors, as well as the general stroe- 
ture of the juls, rendered more easy than could 
hare been es^ected. Thus, on the 10th of April, 
1716, Themas Forster escaped from Newgate, by 
meaiu of false keys, and having all things prepared, 
got safely to France. On the 10th of May, Bri- 
gadier Macintosh, whom we have so often nen- 
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tioned, with fourteen other gentlemen, chiefly 
f^cottish, took an opportnnity to escape in the fol- 
lowing manner. The Brigadier having found means 
to rid himtelf of his in>na, and coming down stairs 
sibout eleren at night, he placed himBelf close by 
ihe door of the jail ; and as it was opened to admit 
n servant at that time of night (no favooraUe 
example of prison discipline),' he knocked down the 
jailor, and made his escape with his companions, 
fome of whom were reti^en in the streets, from 
, not knowing whither to fly, 

Among the fugitives who broke prison with 
Macintosh, was Robert Hepburn of Keith, the 
same person in whose family befell the lamentable 
occurrence mentioned in a former chapter of this 
volume (at pages 286-8). 

This gentleman had pinioned the arms of the 
turnkey by an effort of strength, and effected his 
escape into the open street without pnrsait. But 
]ie was at a hiss wbither to fly, or where to find a 
friuidly place of refuge. His wife and family were, 
he knew, in London ; but how, in that great city, 
was he to discover them, especialSy as they most 
probably wereresiding thereunder feigned names? 
While he was agitated by this uncertainty, and 
fearful of making the least enquiry, even had be 
known in what words to express it, be saw at & 
window in the street an ancient piece of plate, 
called the Keith Tankard, which had long belonged 

' [" Potta, tlw K«a|i«r ofUewgaU, boDf »uip«cted of lunDg 
- nonuvMl >t FontaiV uc*pg, km triad for bia lifg at tlia Old 
, Biilaj', «nd aofidtttd."— -SudllettJ 
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to hii family. He immediately coocetTed that bis 
-wife and children miut be inhabitants of the lodlg- 
ingg, and entering', without aiking' questions, was 
received in their arms. They knew of hia purpose 
«f eicape, and took lodgings aa near the jail as they 
«onld, that they might afford faim immediate re- 
fuge ; but dared not give him any hint where they 
'Were, otherwise than by setting the well-known 
flagon where it might by good fortune catch his 
■eye. He escaped to France. ' 

The noblemen who had placed tbemBelves at the 
head of the rebellion were now called to answer 
for their guilt ; and articles of impeacEuneiit of 
high treason were exhibited by tbe House of Com- 
mons against the Earl of Derwentwater, and the 
Lord Widdrington, in England ; and tbe Earls of 
Nithisdale, WinUin, and Carnwath, Lord Viscount 
Kenmure, and Lord Nairne, In Scotland. They 
severally pleaded Gailty to the articles, excepting 
the Earl of Winton, who pleaded Not Guilty. 

Lord Derwentwater and Lord Keomure suffered 
death on the 24th February, 1715-16. The Earl 
of Derwentwater, who was an amiable private clu- 
racter, hospitable and generous, brave and hnmanei 
revoked on tbe scaffold his plea of guilty, and died 
£rmly avowing the political creed for which he 
suffered. Lord Kenmure, a quiet, modest gentle- 
inan, shared Der went water's fate ; and he showed 
the same firmness. There is a tradition that tbe 
body of Lord Derwentwater was carried down to 
Westmoreland in great pomp, the procession, how- 
ever, moving only by nigbt, and resting by day in 
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chapels dedicated to tbe exercise of the Catholic 
relitpon, where the funeral services of that chnrcb 
were performed over the body during the day, 
until the approach of nig'ht permitted them to re- 
sume their progress northward ; and that the re- 
mains of this unfortunate nobleman were finaJly 
deposited in his ancestors' hnrial place »X DilMOR 
hall.' His lai^e estates were confiscated to the 
crown, and now form the valuable property of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Charles Ratcliff, brother to the Earl of Derwent- 
wat«r, and doomed to share his fate, after a long- 
interTal of years, saved himself for the time by 
breaking prison- 
But what chiefly attracted the attention of the 
public, was the escnpe of the Earl of Nithisdale, 
who was destined to hare shared tbe fate of Der- 
wentwater and Kenmare. 

The utmost intercession had been made, in every 
possible shape, to save the lives of these unfortu- 
nate noblemen and their companions in misfortune, 
bat it had been found unavailing. Lady Nithis- 
dale, the bold and affectionate wife of the con- 
demned Earl, having in vain thrown herself at tha 
feet of the reigning monarch, to implore mercy for 
her husband,' devised a plan for his escape of tha 

<[Saa thBhdIacI of "Lord Dcrweatwatei'* Owid Night," uid 
tba CommuDicatiaafrom Mr SurUM. in tha Notn, fii^^'l JiwD- 
bilt Eilict, yol. ii., pp. 30, 369, 270.] 

■ [" I th[«w mjHlf at Ihs King'a fE«t," uy) aba, " mud told 
hjm in Frtoeh, tbat I ma lbs unfDrttmaCa Couotmi of Nithiadala, 
Chat b« Qiigbt Dot pretmd to ba i^oTut of my pcnon. But 
perceiTisg Ihat ha wutad to go off wilbout laceinng as; paUtion, 
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same kind vith that since praclUed by Madune 
Laval«tte. She was admitted to see her husband 
in the Tower upoa the last day which, accwdin^ 
to his sentence, he had to lire. She had with her 
two female confidants. One brought on her per- 
son a double soit of female clothes. This iadiri- 
dnal was instantly dismissed, when relieved of her 
gecond dress. The other person gave her own 
clothes to the Ejsrl, attiring herself in those which 
had been proTided. Muffled in a riding-hood and 
cloak, the Eari, in the character of lady's mud, 
holding a handkerchief to his eyes, as one omr- 
whelined with deep affliction, passed the sendnels, 
and being safely conveyed out of the Tower, inad« 
his escape to France.* ^e are startled to find, 

I euglillwld of tbeiUrt of bii coat, thitha migbt itopiiidlK» 
w. He flndflarcnired to OAOftpo oat of mj haodi ; biU I kapt 
■ueh itroDg bold, thu ho dnggwl m* upon my kaan from tfaa 
middle of tbo raoio to tba Tsrj door of tbs druringroaai. At 
lut on* of tbs Mm riUoM wbo ittended bit Haj»t)>, took ms 
Tonnd tbs iTHMeiiibilituio^rwrMMdthaMMiloutafmrhwda. 
Tbs pstitioD wbicb 1 bod andeiTouroil to tbriuC iota bii pocket. 
f«]l down in tba icuSe, and I ilmoit fainted imy Ihrougb grief 
and dlnppointment." — Ltlter lo htr niter tkt Coimtm of Trv- 
gmtit, H Tramacttmit of fA< Sncittg iff Seetlah AiUiguariti, 
ToL L pp. Q23, ass.] 

^ [** Hit Lordibjp had disponed bis eaCste to iiis son. Lord 
Maxwell, 2dth Norenibsr, 1TI2, naeiviog bis own lifennt; if 
na final]; determined by tbe Houie of Lords, 2t>t JanusTj, 
1713, that only hit liferent of the ntate was forfeited. Tbt 
honoora were Mningnitkcd by bia attsiadar ; and be died at Bom*, 
30ib March, 1744. Bia wiie. Lady Winified Herbert, dangli. 
tsrof ITilUam, Maiqoia of Powya, lOFTiTing him Gts yean, died 
at Some in 1749. Their son, Jobn Lord Uaxvall, cnms into 
fOMsssion of tba family cntata in 1744." — Wood's Paragt, 
■M.iL p. 3«1.] 
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that, according to the rigoar of the law, the life of 
the heroic Conntess was considered as responsible 
for that of the hnsband whom she had saved ; bot 
she contrived to conceal herself. 

Lord Winton received sentence of death after 
trial, but also made his escape from the Tower, 
4th August, 17IG.' As Charles Ratcliff had already 
broke prison aboat the same time, w« nay eooclnde 
either that the jailors and marshals did not exhibit 
much vigilance on this occasion, or that the prisoners ; 
found means of lulling it to aleep. The EmI of 
Carnwadi, Lords Widdrington and Nairne, were, 
after a long imprisonment, pardoned as far as their 
lives were concerned, in conaequence of a gener^ 
bill of indemnity. 

Of inferior persons, about twenty of the uiaU 
resolute of the Preston prisoners were executed at 
that place and at Manebester, and four or five suf- 
fered at Tyburn. Amongst these the execution of 
William Paul,' a clergyman, a true A^endt aa he 

^ ■ [" WleQ wvtiDg hit fits m tU Ti>wer,lM nd* g«od Dwof 

LIi mecbuiicB] ikill, sailing lliroiigli, nith gnat ingmiitf, tka 
ban of tb« niodowi thrniigb vbiclL b« mada bi« Mopa H* 

ended }ua motle7 life It Roms in 1749 [aged 70], end mUi bin 
teiminmled tba long and iUnatridui line of Seton, whoH mile 

houui of Gordon, Abojne, gndEglioton. Tbeir eaUts vuror. 
failed, and bu since paaaed tbrongii a«Tt»l huuii."— Sir Wil. 
fu Scon, antt, toI. viL p. 401; 'Woan'a Pierase, voL ii. 
p.6<a] 

' [Tha Ravsrend Wlliam P«nl, of St John'i College, Cwn- 
bridga. " He ame bold] j up to Mr Fontar, m be wh at diantr 
witb Mr Pttl«n, at ibe Recorder of Lancaaler'a bouae. Ha en- 
tered iha room ia a bine coat, with a long nig and a iword, and 
Hr Jotm Cotton of Cambtidgethire nilh him. Thej let him 
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boasted himself, of tbe anti-reTolutionarjr church of 
England, made a strong impreHion on those of his 
party. 

Thus closed the Rebellion and its consequences, 
u far aa Elngland was concerned. We mniit now 
take a rlew of its last scenes as exhibited in Scot- 
land. 

know who thej ntct, ud in ■ flostlilung w>; nude ■ tendn of 
llieir.ierTicsi for the etiue; vhlch Mr Poritsr icceptini;, thtj 
wilhdn"."— Patwh, p. 92— Mt Piul itdentlj heggtd life, in 
iMten and patitioni of reeutatiDii ud penitenci!. To ths Arch- 
bishop of CuitBrbury he ufit * * I humbly doure joar Gnev to 
Dtfi jour ubnoit endeivouri tn mvt w poor clerfEymui^H life. If 
it will Dot be grmnted to ipend the reouuinder of it in Eoghnd, I 
b«g jou oill ha pleued to und me to the Plintatimii, or aoj 
wfaetontherthanTjbacn." Hii petitioDi to theKiag, and others, 
«I>«ak of " tbe lata unaatural rebellwn agiioit bia Majeitj whidi 
be deteata and abhorl. Ha bumbl}' bega leave, in all aorrow of 
bent, lo acknowledge bia great and beinoui oRenea ; (ltd from 
the bottom of hie aonl, aaka pardon of God, Ut Majeitj, aai tbe 
Church and natjoa," Aod, at the place of eieeudoD, beii^ io^ 
tattuptad in reading, he banded to the Sheriff of London a papar 
iddreaaad to the people, wiuch hai, " 1 albort jou all to retum 
to jour dutj. Remember that King Junta the Tkxrd is joor 
odlj rightful Sorereign, bj tbe laws of tbe land, and ther^ora, 
if yon would perform the dutj of justice to him, which is dae lo 
■11 mankind, jod are obliged in conscienca to do all jou can to 
leatora him to his crown." — Faithful Btgisltr, kc, pp. 305, 
3 IS, 333.] 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

Tie Arrival 1^ Ihdch Troopi—Simtm Fnuer of Zoml— 
Deieriitm of the dan Fraier to the Whig Intrrttl—A 
General CouncU of the Jacobile Leaden break) up with- 
oai coming to ani/ Omchaion — -An Offer of SuAmuioa 
upon Termt, made to Argj/le, and Eejecled— -Arrival of 
the Chevalier — Exerliont of Argi/le to put an end to the 
Behellion—Hi, Marvh iowardi Perth— Exntlaiion of the 
Jacobite Hightanderi in the Protped of another Battle — 
Heir Fury and Hetptur cm itt being hinted thai it tea* 
intended to Seireat — A Setreal retained on. 

[1715—1716.] 

We left the iosurgents when tlie melancholy 
news of the terminalion of the campaign of Fonter, 
with hig Highland anxiliarieg, at the barricades of 
Preston, had not yet reached them ; the moment 
it did, all hopes of a general insurrection in Eng- 
land, or any advantage being obtained there, were 
for ever ended. 

The regular troops which had been detained in 
England to suppreu the northern insurgents, were 
now set at liberty, &nd Mar conid no longer rely 
upon Argyle's remaining inactire for want of men. 
Besides, the Estates of the United Provinces had 
now, upon the remonstrance of General Cadogan, 
despatched for Britain the auxiliary forces which 
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they were bonnd by treaty to furnish in case ot in- 
rasion, and three thougand of them had landed at 
Deptford. The other three thousand Dutch troops, 
designed for ports in the north, had heen dispersed 
by a storm, and driven into Harwich, Yarmouth, 
and elsewhere, which induced the Goremment to 
order those at Deptford, as the most disposable 
part of this auxiliary foFce, to nove instantly down 
to Scotland. 

£renU equally nnfiiTonrable to the rebels were 
taking place in the North of Scotland ; and, in order 
to ascertain the progress of these, it is necessary to 
trace some passages of the life of Simon Fraser, 
one of the most remarkable characters of his ttioe. 

He was by birth the nearest male heir to the 
estate of Lovat, and to the dignity of Chief of the 
Frasera ' — no empty hononr, since the dan contain- 
ed a following of from seven hundred to a thooaand 
men. The chief last deceased, bowoTer, had left a. 
daughter, and Simon was desiroas, by marriage with 
this yonng lady, to onile her pretensions to thechief- 
tainship and estate with his own. As hts character 
was bad, and his circumstances accounted desperate, 
the widowed moth»r of the young heiress, a lady of 
the house of Athole, was averse to this match, and 
her powerfal Atmily eonntenanced her repugnance.* 

' [" SiiiKUi wu t)i« ion of TbnmH Fmcr of Bunfar^ nut 
nii]fl Bflir to thi faoiue df LotaC after tkfl de«th of Hugh, Edcd 
Lnnt, mthanl rails iuua.' — Sltt WALTtk Scott, ante, ToL ix. 
P- 610 

* [" Tha Domgn Lidj Lont ni i dinghtar of ths Ifai^i 
of AtliDl> ; uu) thil powsrfbl Kunily ns, Airolbn, indnoid to 
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Being a m&n of a daring character, deep powers of 
diisiraalatioo, and master of tbe tempers of the 
lower class of Highlanders, Simon found it no dif- 
ficult matter to obtain the assistance of a strong 
porty^ of Erasers, chieflf desperate men, to assist 
in a scheme of seiiing on the person of the yonng 
heipeg«. She escaped his grasp, but her mother, 
the widow of the late Lord Lovat, fell into bis 
power. Eqnallj short-sighted as unprincipled, 
Praser imagined that by marrying this ]ady, instead 
of her daughter, he would secnre, through her 
large jointure, some legal interest in the estate. 
With this view he accomplished a forced marriage 
betwixt the Dowager Lady Lovat and himself, and 
enforced his rights as her pretended husband with 
the most brutal violence.' For this abominable and 
atrocious ontrage against a matron widowof hisown 
near connexion, and a sister of the powerful Mar- 
qoiB of Athole, lettHS of fire and sword were 
granted against Eraser and his adherents, and being 

tiJ» grrit iniarctt ia ditpoaitii^ of tE« Tonog Udf in muriig*. 
Vuioni qUAirda, duiing tha tima that Simon of Buufoit held a 
coouniMion ib ha r«g[menti hid mmdv him particulmrlj uniccapt- 
■Ua to ill* Mirquti of Albol* tad iu ^ilf, who naaad hi* 
u^umin; the dlla at Muter of LonE, uul propoung himHlf h « 

huiboiid for t)i*ii kiuwomu, iiith m Tarjr enl tjt." liid-^ 

>l" Hiniig niiad ■ gullowi on ths greea befora Culla DownU, 
■bar* aba thaa niidail, to iatiiiiidtl* d vlw might pistaet ibc 
ohjaot of bit lairieBM — ■ Uiljr ninosti in lila, ud nhoH |HiM>n 
ii uid to h*Ta beao u littla inTitin; *a hai chinetci hu t«- 
•]Hctabla> — h* want tKrough tha mack caremODjr of ■ vcdding, 
W bar dma n* Frhb bar panon with ■ dirk, asd •sbjvctad htr 
to th* U*t iitraaitr of brotil nolaoc^ «bi]* lb* pfw pl«;*4 iit 
tha nait apirtmestto diani her lerauiih' — SiaWALTia Scott. 
anU, T(d. XI. p- eS.] 
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outlawed by the Hi^h Conrt of Justiciary, he was 
forced to fly to France. Here Ite endeavonred to 
recommend himself at the conrt of St Geriowns, 
by affecting much seal ibr the Jacobite cause, «nd 
pretending to great interest with the Highland 
chiefs, and the power of rendering effectnol service 
amongst them. The Cheralier de St George and 
the French King were aware of the infamy of the 
man's character, and distrnsted the proposal which 
he laid before them, for raising an insurrectioii in 
the Highlands. Mary of Eate, more crednlons, 
was disposed to trust bim ; and he was detached on 
a Jacobite misuon, which he instantly betrayed to 
the Duke of Qneensherry, and which created mneh 
disturbance in the year 1 703, as we have noticed in 
its place.' His double treachery being discovered, 
Simon Fraser was, on his return to France, thrown 
into the Bastile, where he remained for a consider- 
able time. Dismissed from this imprisonment, he 
waited for an opportunity where he might serve 
bis own interest and advance his claims npoa the 
chieftainship of tbe clan Fraser and the estate of 
Lovat, by adopting the political aide betwixt the 
contending parties which should bid fairest to serve 
his purpose. 

The time seemed now arrived, when, by the in- 
surrection of Mot, open war was declared betwixt 
the parties. Bis cousin, the heiress of Lovat, had 
been married to Mackenzie of Fraserdale, who, 
acting as chief of his wife's clan, had summoned the 
Frasers to arms, and led a body of five hundred 
' St* anil, page ISl. 
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clansmen to join the standard of the Chevalier de 
St George. They marched to Perth accordingly. 
In the mean time, Simon Fraaer arrived in Scot- 
land, and made his appearance, lilce one of those 
portentous sea monstera whose ^mbols annoonce 
the storm. He was first seen at Dnmfries, where 
he offered his personal services to join the citizens, 
who were in arms to repel an attack from Kennmre, 
]yithisdale,and their followers. The Dnmfriesians, 
however, trusted him not, nay were disposed to de- 
bun him A prisoner ; and only permitted him to 
march northward on the assurance of the Marquis 
of Annandale, that his presence there would he fa- 
vourable to King George and his canse. It proved 
so accordingly. 

Simon Fraser arrived in InverneBS-shirei and 
hastened to form an intimate alliance with Dancaii 
Forbes, brother of John Forbes of Caliuden, and 
a determined friend to Government. Forbes was an 
excellent lawyer, and a just and religious man. 
At another time, he would probably have despised 
associating himself with a desperate oatlaw to his 
country, black with the charges of rape, murder, 
and double treachery. But the case was an extreme 
one, in which no assistance that promised to be 
available was to be rejected.' Simon Fraser ob- 
tained pardon and favour, and the inflaence of the 

■ [See ante, vol. xi., pp. 63, 64. " Ai Duoets Forb«>," 
(ddt Sc Wtltar Scott, " wu aat *o HiUFuniili u to quunl Irith 
tb* loeiBtr of Colonsl Chuterii, tharc ii ths !«■ wo^r thtt Iw 
•nduied thtl of Ijovatk StiU there iiBomithiDgludicromiii tb» 
coincldflneB, t}iat C*o ipeciBl ^ieadfl of to reapiatable a man abould 
btra both btanui tiuable on lo mftmoui an acciiutuin."J 
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patriarchal lyiMm wss neves mare remarkably illas- 
tratad than in hU person. Hia character was, as 
we hare aeen, completely infamous, and bis state 
and condition that of an adventurer of the very 
worst description. But by far the greater nnmber 
of the clan were disposed to think that the chief- 
ship descended to the male heir, and therefore pre- 
ferred Simon's title to that of Fraserdale, who only 
commanded them ai husband of the heiress. The 
mandates of Praser, now terming himself Lorat, 
reached the dan in the town of Perth. They were 
respected as those of the rightful chief ; and the 
Erasers did not hesitate to withdraw from the cause 
of the Chevalier de St George, and march north- 
wards, to place themselves under the command of 
tlieir restored patriarch by male descent, wlw had 
embraced the other side. This change of sides 
was the more remarkable, as most of the Fraaers 
were in personal opinion Jacobites. We hare 
already noticed that the desertion of the Frascra 
took place the very morning when Mar broke up 
to march on Dumblane ; and, as a bold and warlike 
clan, their absence, on the 12th November, was of 
no small disadvantage to the party from whom Uiey 
had retired, 

Sliortly after this, the operations of this dan, 
under their new leader, became directly hostile to 
the Jacobite cause. Sir John MacKenzie of Coul 
had, at the period of the Earl of Seaforth's marcb 
to Perth, been left with four hundred MacKoM^es, 
to garrison iDverness, which may be termed the 
«8pital of the North Highlands. Hitherto his task 
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bad been an easy one, bat it was now likely to became 
more difficult. Acting upon a plan concerted betwixt 
tiim and Dancan Forbes, Lorat assembled his elan, 
and with those of the Monroes, Rosses, and Gruits, 
who had always maintained the Whig interest, 
Attacked InrernesSi with such success, that they 
made themselves masters of the place, which Sir 
John MacKeniie found himself compelled to era- 
cuatc without *erioB9 resistanc«. The Earl of 
Sutherland also, who was stJll In anns, now advan- 
ced across the Mnrray frith, and a considerable 
force was collecting in the rear of the rebels uid 
in « position which threatened the territories of 
Hantly, Seafortb, and several other chief leaders 
IB Mar's army. 

These various events tended more and more to 
depress the spirits of the nobleraHi and heads of 
clang who were in the Jacobite army. The inde- 
finite, or rather unfavourable, issue of the affair of 
Sheriffntuir, had discouraged those who expected, 
by a decisive victory, if not to carry their principal 
ttnd original purpose, at least to render themselves 
a f«»e to whom the Gorernmeat might think it 
worth while t« grant honouraUe terms of accommo* 

Most men of reflection, therefore, now foresaw 
the inevitable ruin of the nndertak'mg ; but the 
General, Afar, having formally iavited the Cheva- 
lier de St George to come over and put himself at 
the head of the insorrectionary army, was under 
the necessity, forhis own honour, and to secure the 
chance which such an impulse might have given to 
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hii affiuTB, of keeping hU troops to^eUier to pro- 
tect the penon of the Prince, in case of his accept- 
ing' tbia perilous inritation, which, giren before the 
battle of SberiSmair, was likely to be complied 
with. In this dilemma he became desiroosi by 
every species of engagement, to bind those who 
had enrolled themselves under the &tal standard, 
not to qnit it. 

For this purpose, a military oath was proposed, 
in name of King James VIII. i an engagement, 
which, however solemn, ha* been seldom foond 
stronger than the severe compulsion of necessity 
operating against it. Many of the gentlemen en- 
gaged, not willing to preclude themselves firom 
eadeavouring to procure terms, in case of need, 
refused to come under this additional obligation. 
The expedient of an association was next resorted 
to, and Mar gammoned a general council of the 
principal persons in the army. This was the tbnrth 
time such a meeting had been convoked since the 
commencement of the insurrection ; the first had 
taken place when Macintosh's detachment was in 
peril ; the second for the purpose of subscribing an 
invitation to the Chevalier de St George to join 
them, and the third on the field of battle at Sheriff- 
muir. 

The Marquis of Huntly, who had already well- 
nigh determined on taking separate measures, re- 
fused to attend the meeting, but sent a draught of 
an association to which he was willing to subscribe, 
and seemed to admit that the insurgents might 
make their peace separately. Mar fiung it scorn- 
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fally aeide, and sud it might be % TOTy'pnpat 
form, proriding it had eitber atiue or gnmttag. 
Be t!i«n recommended kiB own draught, ky whi^ 
the gnbgoribera agreed to cantinue in amM, aad 
accept no condilioiis nnless nnder the royal aatbo^ 
rity, and by the conseBt of the majority «f the 
gentlem^ then in amiH. The proposed meanxre 
was oppoaed by the M«ster of Siaclur md eMBy 
of the Lowlaad gentleinett. They cMaphuaed, th^ 
by aaiag the phrase " Soyal authority," they might 
be eonsidered as throwiog the free power of de«»- 
ding for themBelres mto the hands of Man, «s the 
royal General, with whose nianag<e»ent hiAwto 
tliey had little reasoa to \« gatigfiwL The Mlwtar 
of Sinclair demanded to know wfcat perswia wvr« 
to rote, as conslitating the ou^erity of gOBtlemen 
in arras, and whether Toices mmt be Ulttwed to sH 
who went by that general nane, or whether Ae 
decision was to be remitted to these whom the 
General might select. Sir John MacLean haughtily 
answered, that unless seme such pfwer of selectiea 
were lodged in the cimuuaiider-m-ohief, all his r»- 
^ment of dght hundred men most be admitted to 
TOte, since erery MacLean was a gentlemen. Har 
endesTonred to soothe the diM0Mted. B* ad«l- 
ted the King's a^rs were not in snch a slate as 
he conid hare dewed; bvt contended that they 
were far from desperate, intimated that he stiU 
entert^ned hopes, and in the same breath depro- 
cated answering the cpiestioBs pot to him on tke 
nature of his expectations. Me was, howeiwr, 
borne down with ([aeriea; and bwng reminded tte 
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he conld not propoie remaining at Perth, when the 
JDakeofArgyle, reinforced by nix thoiuand Dutch, 
■honld move agtuast him on one side, and Suther- 
land, with ail the northern dam in the Government 
intereat, should adTance on the other, it wa« de- 
muided, where he proposed to make a stand. Id- 
remen was named ; and the shire of Murray wag 
pointed out as sufBcient to find snbgistence for a 
considerable army. But Inverness, if not already 
fallen, was in imminent danger; Murray, thon^ 
a fertile country, was a narrow district, which 
would be soon exhausted ; and it seemed to be the 
general opinion, that if pressed by the Govern- 
ntent forces, there would be no resource sare fall- 
ing back into the barren regions of the Highlands. 
The Master of Sinclair asked, at what season of 
the year forage and other necessaries for cavalry 
were to be found in the hills P Glengarry made a 
bizarre but very intelligible reply, " that such ac- 
commodations were to be found in the Highlands 
at every season — by those who were provident 
enoDgb to bring them with them." 

The main argument of Mar was, to press npon 
the dissentients the dishonour of deserting the 
King, when he was on the point of throwing him- 
self on their loyalty. They replied, he alone knevr 
the King's motions ; of which they had no such 
assurances as conld induce them to refuse any op- 
portunity of saving themselves, their families, and 
estates from perdition, merely to preserve some 
punctilious scruples of loyalty, by which the Kin^ 
eonld gain no real advantsge. They complained 
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that they had been Inred into the field, by promises 
of troops, arms, ammunition, treasure, and a gene- 
ral of military talent — all to be sent by France ; 
and that, these reports proving totally false, they 
did not iDcline to be detained there npon rumonrs- 
of the King's motions, which might be equally fal- 
lacious, as they came from the same quarter. In 
a word, the coancit of war broke up without 
coming to a resolntion ; and there was, from that 
time, established id the army a party who were 
opposed to Mar's condnct of afiairs, who declared 
for opening a negotiation with the Dukeof Argyle, 
and were distingoiahed at headquarters as grum- 
blers and mutineers. 

These genttenien held a meeting at the Master 
of Sinclair's quarters, and opened a communication 
with Mar, in which they urged the total inade- 
quacy of any resistance which they could nowofiFer 
— the exhanstion of their supplies of ammunition, 
prorision, and money — t^e impossibility of their 
making a stand until they reached the Highland 
mountains — and the eqnid impossibility of subsist* 
ing their cavalry, if they pinnged into these wilder- 
nesses. They declared, that they did not desire to 
separate themselves from the army; all they wished 
to know was, whether an honourable capitulation 
coold be obtained for all who were engaged ; and 
tf dishonourable terms were offered, they expressed 
themselves determined to fight to the death rather 
than accept them. 

White such were the aentimenti of the Low- 
country gentlemen, d^ected at dieir total want o£ 
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■Boeett, ind the proipect of miserf and min wMck 
tiiey Mw fiut ap^vasohing, rii« Highland ohieft and 
daat were totally <Ksinclined to any terms of ao^ 
oommodation. Their warlike diaposition made tita 
•anpaign an enjoyment to them ; the pay, whi^ 
Mar difpenied liberally, waa, white it lasted, aa ob- 
ject with peo[rie lo poor ; artd, finally, they enter- 
tMned the general opinion, founded Dpon the con- 
vention made with their ancestors after the w^ 
of 1688-9, that they might at worst retreat into 
their hills, where, rather than incur the loss of men 
and charges necessary fbr mpprettitog dteait tke 
Oovemmeat would be glad to grant them peaco 
upon their own terms, and, perhaps, not ararae to 
pay tkem fbr accepting it Another data of men 
haTing tndiiMioe is snch a ringular camp, were the 
nobility, or men of quality, who had joined tike 
caoie. Most of these were meit of high titlea but 
broken fortones, whose patrimony was orevbar- 
dened with <kht. Tbey had been early-treated by- 
Mar with distinction and preference, fbr tbeir rank 
gare credit to the c«we which their person^ in&a- 
enoe could not greatly tlaya adrencedi They gn- 
joyed posts of nominal rank in the ingurvectioHarjr 
army ; and the pay conforming to these was nob 
less acceptable to Aen» than to the Hghtandera. 
It may be also lapposed, that they were more paiv 
ticnlarly acqaamteil than others with the reasmia 
Mar had fbr aetnally expectieg the King; and 
might, with spirit worthy of tbeif biHh, he willing 
to incur the worst extremltiea of war^ rather than 
desert their monarch ai the moment wben> by Aetr 
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otTB iBriUtion> he came to tlirow hiuwelf on their 
■fidelity. These noblemen, therefore, sopported the 
measnrM and sBthority of the GominaDder, and dii- 
-GOBntenanced any propoialH to treat 

Notwithatanding the aid of the nobles and the 
Highland chief*, Mar found himaelf compelled lo 
far to listen to the rHtweaentations of the discon- 
tented party, at to couent that a[^lication ghootl 
be made to the Duke of Argyle to learn whether 
Kny capitalation could be allowed. There was so 
little futh betwixt the officers and their general, 
that the former iDsisted on naming one of the dele- 
gates who were to be sent to Stirling about the 
proposed negotiation. Theofferof gubmiuion upon 
lemts was finally intrusted to Lieutenant- Colonel 
Lawrence, the officer of highest rank who bad been 
made prisoner at Sheriffmuir. The Colonel, agree- 
ably to a prerioni engagement, returned with an 
answer to the proposal of submission, that the Duke 
of Argyle bad no commission from Court to treat 
with the insurgents at a body, but only with such 
jndividutds as might submit themselves ; but his 
Grace promised that he would send the Duke of 
Roxburgh to conrt, for the purpose of soliciting 
such powers for a general pacification. A more 
prirate negotiation, instituted by the Conntess of 
Mnrray, whose second son, Francis Stewart, wm 
engaged in the rebellion, received the same answer, 
with this addition, that the Duke of Argyle would 
not hear her pronounce the name of Mar, in whose 
favour she had attempted to make aome inter- 
cession. 
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Upon this nnfaTODrable reception of die proposal 
af sobiniision, it was not difficult to excite the re- 
■eotment of thoie vho had declared for war, against 
that tmaller party which adrocated peace. The 
Higblaader*, whose fierce temper was easily awa- 
kened to fury, were encoaraged to insult and mis- 
use several of the Low-country gentry, partica- 
farly the followers of Hnntly, tearing the cockades 
oat of their hats, and npbraiding them as cowards 
and traitors. The Master of Sinclair was publicly 
threatened by Farquharson of Inverey, a Hi^dand 
Taiial of the Earl of Mar ; but his well-known fe- 
rocity of temper, with his habit of going continu- 
ally armed, seem to have protected him. 

About this time, there were others among Mar's 
principal assodatea who became desirous of leaving' 
Ms camp at Perth. Huntly, much disgusted with 
the iasnlts offered to his rassala, and the desperate 
state of things at Perth, was now preparing to 
withdraw to his own country, allying that his pre- 
sence was necessary to defend it against the Earl 
of Sutherland, whose march southward must be de- 
stracUre to the estates of his bmily.' The move- 
ments of the same Earl with the clans of Rosses, 
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MacKays, Fraaers, Grants, and others, alarmed 
Seaforth alao for the security of his dominions in 
Kintail ; and he left Perth, to march northward, 
for the defence of his property, and the wires, fa- 
milies, and honses of his vassaU in arms. Thos 
were two great limbs lopped off from Mar's army, 
at the time when it was abont to be assailed by Cro- 
vemment with collected strength. Individuals also 
became dispirited, and deserted the enterprise. 
There was at least one man of consideration who 
went home from the field of battle at Sberifiiniiir — 
sat down by his own hearth, and trusting to the 
clemency of the Gorernment, renounced the trade 
of hing-making. Others, in parties or separately, 
had already adopted the same course i imd those 
irho, better known, or more actire, dared not re- 
main at home, were seeking passages to foreign 
parts from the eastern ports of Scotland. The 
Master of Sinclair, after exchanging mutual threats 
and defiances with Mar and his friends, left the 
camp at Perth, went north and visited the Marquis 
of Huntly. He afterwards escaped inroad from 
the Orkney islands. 

Amidst this gradual but increasing defection. 
Mar, by tlie course of his policy, saw himself at all 
rates obliged to keep his ground at Perth, since he 
knew, what others refused to take npon his autho- 

Ht plilslr !(w, wlUiDQt a iiaeeD, 

So tberefnn he vlthdrew bli luUglit, 
Aadjoiiud tliB TDok HanOTer." 

HmoI JaaMU Mia, rol, IL p|k 14, 19.] 
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ritf, diAt the Chevalier de St Geoa^ was very 
Aoniy to be expected in hk camp. 

Tkia PriDce, Bafortaiiate from hU verf in£uiey, 
found bifludf, at the time of this (tmggle in IiJb 
behalfi altogether uaable to assist hi* partisans. He 
had been expelled from France by the B^pent 
Dnke of Orleaaa, and even the provigion of arms 
■nd anmoni^n, which he va» able to ccdlect ftoax 
Ihb ewn aleader fnada, and those of his follower^ 
or by the Bwiificeoee of his allies, was intercepted 
in tbe ports of France. Harag, therefitre, no more 
cCectual aM>de af Tendering them assistance, he 
gaMTMisly, or desperately, resolved to put his own 
person in the baaard, and live and die along wkh 
Ihees. As a soldier, the Cheralier de St George 
had shovn conrafe upon several other occasions ; 
that is, he had approached the verge of battle as 
near as persoM ef bb importance are nsuadly suf- 
fered to do. He was btudsonw in person, and conr- 
tcon* and pleasing in his manners ; bnt his talents 
were not otherwise conspicuoos, nor did he differ 
from the ordnauy dass of great persons, whese 
wishes, hopes, and feelings, are uniformly under de 
infloence and mmagemeDt of some favourite mini- 
ster, who relieves his master of the inconvenieat 
trosble of tbiDking for himself open subjects of im- 
portance. The anival of a chief, graced with such 
showy qualities as James possessed, might have 
given general einhasiaam to the insarrection at its 
commen cement, bnt could not redeem it when it 
wai goae to ruia i any more than the miexpected 
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presence of the c-CLptun on board a half-wrecked 
r«wel can, of iUelf, restore tbe torn rigging which 
cannot reeiet tha storm, or meod the abatteied 
planks which are yawaiog to admit the warea. 

The Chevalier thus p«rtbnned hit romantic ad- 
venture : — Haring traversed N'ortnandy, disguised 
IB a mariner's h^d he embarked at Dunldrk 
aboard a small vessel, formerly a privateer, as well 
armed and Btanned «> time wvold admiti and laden 
with a cargo of brandy. On the 22d December, 
1715, he landed at Peterhead, having with him « 
retinne of only six gentlemen ; the rest of hii trun 
and eqnip^e being to follow him in two other 
small veiseli. Of these, on« reached Scotland, bat 
the other was shipwrecked. The Barl of Mar, 
with the Earl Mariscbal, and a chosen train ef per- 
sons of quality, to the number of thirty, went from 
Perth to kiss the hands of the Prince for whoae 
cause they were in annt. They found him at 
Fetteresso, discomposed with the i^ue,— a bad dis- 
order to bring to a field of battle. The depute- 
tton was received with the courtesy and marks of 
favour which could not be refused, altltough their 
news scarce deserved a welcome. While the Ejus- 
eapal clergy of the diocese ef Aberdeen oongratn- 
lated themselves and James on the arrivid of a 
Prince, trained like Moses, Joseph, and David, in 
the achool of adversity, his general had to apprise 
his Sovereign ef the cold tidings, that his ednoa- 
tion in that severe academy had not yet ended. 
The Chevalier de St 'George bow f*r the first time 
received the melancholy intelligenoe, that fitr a 
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month before h!g nrrlval it had been determined to 
abandon Perth, which had hitherto beeo their head- 
qunrterg, and that, as aooa a« the enemy began to' 
advance, they would be under the necessity of re-> 
treating into the wild Highlands. - 

This was a reception very different from what 
the Prince anticipated. Some hopes were still en- 
tertained, that the news of the Cheralier's actnal 
arrival might put new life into their sinking causer 
bring back the friends who had left their standard, 
and enconrage new ones to repair thither, and the 
experiment was judged worth trying. For giving 
the greater effect to bis presence, he appeared in 
royal state as he passed through Brechin and Dun- 
dee, and entered Perth itself with an affectation of 
Majesty.' 

James proceeded to name a privy conncil, to 
irhom he made a speech, which had little in it that 
was enconraging to his followers. In spite of a 

>[" He went l,om Fattsregao to Brechin, od MoDilay, 2d of 
Jaaiurj ; ttiiyed lliece till Wedneaday, mhea he came to Kin- 
nurd 1 nsal to Gliraii on Thurwltf, ud on Friday, ibout 
•teTen in tha morning, he mudg bis public entry into Doadm, 
with a retinue of about 300 men on haraeback, tsiing tbs Eul 
of Muan bia light, uul tha Earl of Muiicbil on bii left. Hii 
friaadt dauring it, h« eoatinuad about aa tour on harsebiick in the 
mvlut-placa, the people luning hj> bmd all the nhjla ; ha then 
want and dined *■ Stuart of Grandtullj'a, where ha lodged that 
night. On Saturday, he went from Dundee to Caatle Lion, a 
aeat of ihe Earl of Stralbmote, nliers he dined, and after to Sir 
David Threipland'a, where he lodged. On Sunday, he arrived at 
Seoone, about two mllat from Peilh. On Monday the 9lh, he 
made hia public entry into Perth, where he viewed lome of tha 
aoldiata quartered in the town, ud latotned tho aame night to 
Seoone." — lUi, p. 3^6,] 
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forced air of hope and confidence, it tras too obri- 
oaa that the laDguage of the Prince tras rather that 
of despair. There waa no rational expectation of 
assistance in men, money, or arms, from abroad, 
nor did his speech hold out any aacli. He was 
come to Scotland, he said, merely that those whs 
did not choose to discharge their own duty, might 
not hare it in their power to make his absence an. 
apology ; and the ominous words escaped himj 
" that for him it was no new thing to be unfortu- 
nate, since his whole life, from his cradle, had been 
a constant series of misfortune, and he was pre- 
pared, if it so pleaied God, to suffer the extent (tf 
the threats which his enemies threw out against 
him." These were not encouraging words, but 
they were the real sentiments of a spirit broken 
witji disappointment. 'The Grand Conncil, to whom 
this royal speech was addressed, answered it by a 
declaration of their purpose of fighting the Duke 
of Argyle *, and it is incredible how popular this 
determination was in the army, though reduced to 
one-fourth of their original numbers. The intelli' 
gence of the arrival of the CheTalier de St George 
was communicated to Seaforth, Lord Huntly, and 
other persons of conseijuenee who had formerly 
joined his standard, but they took no notice of his 
summons to return thither. He continued, not- 
withstanding, to act the sovereign. Six proclama- 
tions were issded in the name of James the Eighth 
of Scotland, and Third of England : The first ap- 
pointed a general tbanksgiring for his safe arriral 
in the British kingdoms — a second, commanded 
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pnyen to be offered up for bim ia all diurchot— 
a tkird) enjoined the ctirrency of fweign ooina, — a 
fturth, directed tbe sumoioiiiDg together the Scet- 
tisli ConrantioD nf Ett&te*— a fifth, commuided all 
the iencible men ta join hii Btandord— and a «xtfa, 
Appointed the 2Sd of Janaary for the ceremonf of 
Ihi ooroaatiea. A letter from the Earl of Mar 
me abo pablialied reepeeting the King, u he is 
called, in which, with ae happy Beleclien of phraae, 
■Ike ii termed tlra^ncff gentleman in person and man- 
Ben, with the fii^tt part* and capacity for boai' 
••Si, aad the Ji»e*t wrker whom Lord Mar eror 
■Mir ; in a word, every way fitted to make the Scots 
« happy peofdc^ wore hii tulgecta worthy of htm. 

Bat with these flattering annunciation a came 
sfarth one af a different character. The village of 
AwAterarder, and other hsmleU lying between 
Stirling aad Perth, with the hotuei, com, and 
farage, were ordered by James's edict to be de~ 
•tmyed, loBt they should afford quarters to flie 
enemy in their advance. In consequence of this, 
the town abore named and aercral rills^^ were 
borBed to die groimd, while their inhahitaats, with 
old men and women, children and infimi persons, 
were driven from Aetr houses in the extremity of 
one «f the hardest winters whit^ had for a limg 
time l»eea experienced even in these oold regions. 
There ii every reason to believe, tkat the aUim 
attending this vielont msasnre greatly overhaUnood 
any hopes of better times, excited hy the flonrish- 
isg prodamatiess of the newly-an-ived caBcU4«te 
ft>r royalty. 
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While the tDanrgeDte at Perth were trying the 
eflfect ef adoTatorjr proclamations, active roeaanres 
of a very dilferent kind were in progrees. The 
Dake of Argyle had heen in Stirling since the 
battle of I2th November, collecting gradnnlly the 
means of totally extinguishing the rebellion. His 
■ecret wish probably was, that it might be ended 
withont farther bloodshed of bis misgnided conn- 
trynien, by disaolvlng of itself. Bat the want of a 
battering train, and the extreme severity of the 
weather, served as excnsea fbr refraining from 
active operations. The Duke, however, seems to 
have been stMpected by Government of being tardy 
in his operations ; and perhaps of having enter- 
tuned some idea of extending his own power and 
interest in Scotland, by trenting the rebels with 
clemency, and allowing them time fbr submission. 
This was the rather believed, as Argyle had been 
the ardent opponent of Marlborough, now Captain- 
General, and could not hope that his measures 
would be favourably judged by a political and per- 
sonal enemy. The intercession of a part of the 
Elnglish ministry, who declared against the im- 
peachment of the rebel lords, had procured Aem 
ponishment in the loss of their places ; and, not- 
withstanding the services be had performed, in 
arresting with three thousand men the progress 
of four times that number, Argyte's ^ow and 
temporising measnres subjected him to a shade of 
malevolent sospicion, which his mesM^e to Go- 
vemment, through the Duke of Roxburghe, recom- 
mending an amnesty, perhaps tended to increase. 
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Yet lie had not neglected any opportunity to 
narrow the occapiition of tlie country by the rebels, 
or to prepare for their final sappression. The Eng- 
lish ships of war in tlie frith, acting nnder the 
. Duke's orders, liad driven Mar's forces from the 
castle of Burntisland, and the royal troops had es- 
tablished themselves throughout a great part of Fife- 
shire, formerly held exclusively by the rebel army. 

The Dutch auxiliaries now, however, began to 
join the camp at Stirling; and as the artillery de- 
signed for the siege of Perth lay wind-bound in 
the Thames, a field-train was sent from Berwick 
to Stirling, that no farther time might be lost. 
General Cadogan also, the intimate friend of Marl- 
borough, was despatched from London to press the 
most active operations; and Argyle, if he had 
hitherto used any delay, in pity to the insurgents, 
was now forced on the most energetic measures. 

On the 24th of January, the advance from Stir- 
ling and the march on Perth were commenced, 
though the late hard frost, followed by a great fall 
of snow, rendered the operations of the army slow 
and difficult. On the last day of January the 
troops of Argyle crossed the Earne withont oppo- 
sition, and advanced to Tullibardine, within eight 
miles of Perth. 

On the other hand, all was confaeion at the 
headquarters of the rebels. The Chevalier de St 
George had expressed the greatest desire to see 
the, little kings, as he called the Highland chiefs, 
and their clans ; but, though professing to ad- 
mire their singular dress and martial appearance. 
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he wa.» astonished to perceive their number so 
greatly inferior to what he had heen led lo ex- 
pect, and expressed an apprehension that he had 
been deceived and betrayed. - Nor did the ap- 
pearance of this Prince excite niach enthusiasm on 
the part of bis followers. His person was tall and 
thin ; his look and eye dejected by his late bodily 
illness ; and his whole bearing lacking the anima- 
tion and fire which ooght to characterise the leader 
of an adventurous, or rather desperate cause. He 
was slow of speech and difficnlt of access, and 
seemed little interested in reTiews of hia men, or 
martial displays of any kind. The Highlanders, 
strnck with his resemblance to an automaton, asked 
if he could speak ; and there was a general disap- 
pointment, arising rather, perhaps, from the state 
of anxiety and depression in whicli they saw Iiim, 
than from any natural want of courage in the un- 
happy Prince himself. His extreme attachment to 
the Catholic reli^on, also reminded such of his 
adherents as acknowledged the reformed church, of 
the family bigotry on account of which his father 
had lost his kingdom ; and they were much disap- 
pointed at his refusal to join in their prayers and 
acts of worship, and at the formal precision with 
which he adhered to his Popish deroUons.' 
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Yet th« Highlander*, though few m numlMrH, 
■tin looked fbrirard with the utmost *pirtt, and 
■ometfaing npprosching to delight, to the despente 
eoaflict which they oonceired to be jnst ^iprotKb^ 
mg ; and when, oa the 28th Jannnry, they learsed 
that Argyle wai actually on his march towards 
ftrth, it seemed rather to annoance a jabilee than 
K bMtle with fearful odds. The chiefs embraced) 
drank to each other, and to the goed day whi^ 
ynm drawing near ; the (Hpes played, and the men 
prepared for action with that air of alacrity which 
a warlike people express at the approiich of batde. 

When, bowerer, it ramonr, first slowly whis- 
pered, then rapidly spreading among the daiMi 
informed them, that notwithstanding all the pre- 
parations in which they hud been engaged, it wot 
the general's purpose to retire before the enemy 
without fighting, the grief and indignation of these 
men, taught to think so highly of their ancestors' 
prowess, and feeling no inferiority in tbenselres, 
rose to a formidable pitch of fary, and they assailed 
their principal officers in the streets with every spe- 
cies of reproach. « What can we do ?" wu die 
helpless answer of one of these gentlemen, a con- 
fident of Mar. "Do?" answered an indignant 
Highlander ; "Let us do that which we were called 
to arms for, which certainly was not to run away. 

ritmediha patting offtlut eeremoD]' : Aod u tia ivowed U|Wr 
to Poparj oecuioiMd grnt diniiuiH uogog big □«« osaaMllan, 
■0 it coolsd tha ftffeetioaa of hii fanuEo frioodB^ th* EpMoopat 
Iidiei, nhOi eatntuDing th« nocion of fail ba' ~ - ■ ■ 

(uitsd their buibudi to tike Brms for him.' 
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Wliy did the'King come hither?— was it to see 
his subjects butchered like dogs, without striking a 
blow for their lives and honour?" Wiien the 
safety of the King's person was urged as a reason 
for retreat, they answered — " Trust his safety to 
us ; and if he is willing to die like a prince, he 
shall see there are ten thousand men in Scotland 
willing to die with him." 

Such were the general exclamations without 
doors, and those in the councils of the Chevalier 
were equally Tiolent. Many military men of skill 
gave it as their opinion, that though Perth was an 
open town, yet it was so far a safe post, that an 
army could not, by a eoup-de-main, take It out of 
the hands of a garrison determined on its defence. 
The severity of the snow-storm and of the frost, 
precluded the opening of breaches ; the country 
around Perth was laid desolate ; the Duke of 
Argyle's army consisted in a great measure of 
Englishmen and foreigners, nnaccnstomed to the 
severe climate of Scotland ; and vague hopes were 
expressed, that, if the general of Government should 
press an attack upon the town, he might receive 
such a check as would restore the balance between 
the partie*. To this it was replied, that not only 
the saperiority of numbers, and tlte advantage of 
dis<^pline, were on the side of the royal army, but 
that the garrison at Perth was destitute of the ne- 
ceasary provisions and ammunition ; and that the 
Duke of Argyle had men enough at once to form 
the blockade of that town, and take possession of 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and all the counties to the 

rot. XXV. 2 D 
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northwvd of the Tay, which they lately occapied j 
while the Cheralier, oooped np in Perth, might be 
permitted foraome time to see all the sairounding 
eonntry in his enemy's poueuioa, antil it would 
finally become impoggible for him to escape. In 
the end it was resolved ia the coancils of the Che- 
valier de St George, that to attempt the defenue 
of Perth wonld be an act of desperate chiralcy. 
To reconiile the body of the army to the retreat, 
reports wer« spread that they were to make a halt 
at Aberdeeiv there to ba joined by a considerable 
body of troops which were expected to arrive from 
afaroadt and advance again southwards ander better 
anqiices. Bat it was secretly nnderstood that the 
purpose was to desert the enterprise, to which the 
contrivers might apply the lines of the poet — 

" la u ill boai did ws Ibaa unu cooiminice, 
Fgndlj brought hece, lud fboliiU; init bsiMM." 
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Whatkyhr reports were spread among the 
soldiers, ik« principal leaders had determined to 
Munmenee a retreat, at the head of a discontented 
army, degraded in their own opinion, distrustful 
of their officers, and capable, should these euspi- 
aooB ripen into a fit of fury, of carrying off both 
kii^ and general into the Highlands, and there 
wagjing an irregular war after their own manner. 

On the 28th of January, an alarni was giren in 
Pbitb (tf the Puke of Argyle's approach ; and it is 
rewukable, that, although in the confusion, the 
gien&raloffii«rB had issued no orders what meagores 
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were to be taken in case of this probable event, yet 
the clans themselves, wicli intuitive sagacity, took 
tbe strongest posts for checking any attack ; and, 
notwithstanding a momentary disorder, were heard 
to clieer each other with the expression, " they 
should do well enough." The unhappy Frince 
kiroself was far from displaying the spirit of his 
partisans. He was observed to look dejected, and 
to shed tears, and heard to say, that instead of 
bringing bim to a crown, they had led him to big 
grave. " Weeping," said Prince Eugene, when he 
heard this incident, " is not the way to conq^net 

The retreat commenced under all these varioas 
feelings. On the 30th of January, the anniver- 
sary of Charles the First's decapitation, and omi- 
noas therefore to his grandson, the Highland army 
filed off upon the ice which then covered the Tay, 
though A rapid and deep stream. The town was 
shortly afterwards taken possession of by a. body of 
the Duke of Argyle's dragoons ; but the weather 
was so severe, and the march of the rebels so regn* 
]ar, that it was impossible to push forward any 
vanguard of strength safficient to annoy tlieir re- 
treat. 

On the arrival of the rebels at the seaport of 
Montrose, a rumour arose among the Highlanders, 
that the King, as he was termed, the Earl of Mar, 
and some of their other principal leaders, were 
about to abandon them, and take tlieir flight by 
eea. To pacify the troops, orders were given to 
continue the route towards Aberdeen } the eqni- 
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page and liorses of ihe Cbevalier de St George 
were brought oot before the gate of liis lodgings, 
and his guards were mounted as if to proceed on 
the journey. But before the hour appointed for 
t'le march, James left his apHrtments privately fur 
those of the Earl of Mar, and both took a bf-road to 
the water's edge, where a boat waited 
to carry them in safety on board a small 
TCBBel prepared for their reception. The safety of 
these two personages being assured, boats were 
sent to bring off Lord Drummond, and a few other 
gentlemen, most of them belonging to the Cheva- 
lier's household ; and thus the son of James II. once 
more retreated from the shores of his natjve coun- 
try, which, on this last occasion, he seemed to have 
visited for no other purpose than to bring away his 
general in safety. 

General Gordon performed the melancholy and 
irksome duty of leading to Aberdeen the disheart- 
ened remains of the Highland army, in which the 
Lord Marischal lent him assistance, and brought 
up the rear. It is probable, that the rage of the 
men, on finding themselves deserted, might have 
shown itself in some acts of violence and insubor- 
dination ; but the approach of the Duke of Argyle's 
forces, which menaced them in diffi^rent columns, 
prevented this catastrophe. A sealed letter, to be 
opened at Aberdeen, contained the secret orders of 
the Chevalier for General Gordon and his army. 
When opened, it was found to contain thanks for 
their futhful services ; an intimation, that disap- 
pointments had obliged him to retire abroad ; and 
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a full permission to his adherents either to remain 
in a body and treat with the enemy, or disperse, as 
should best appear to suit the exigency of the time. 
The soldiers were at the same time apprised that 
they would cease to receire pay. 

A general burst of grief and indignation attend- 
ed these commnnicatians. Many of the insurgents 
threw down their arms in despair, exclaiming, dial 
they had been deserted and betrayed, and were 
now left without either king or general. The dans 
broke up into different bodies, and marched to the 
mountains, where they dispersed, each to its own 
hereditary glen. The gentlemen and Lowlanders 
who had been engaged, either skulked among the 
monntains, or g^ned the more northerly Aires of 
the conwtry, where vessels sent from France to re- 
ceive them, carried a great part of them to the 
continent. 

Thus ended the Rebellion of 1715, w'rthont eren 
the usual sad eclat of a defeat. It proved fatal to 
many ancient and illustrions families in Scotland, 
and appears to have been an undertaking too 
weighty for the talents of the person whom chance, 
or hii own presnmption, placed at the head of it. 
It woald be unjust to the memory of the unfortu- 
nate Mar, not to acqnit him of cowardice or treadr- 
ery, but his genius lay for fhe intrigues of a court, 
not the labours of a campaign. He seems to have 
fuUy shared the chimerical hopes which he inspired 
amongst his followers, and to have relied npen tfae 
foreign assistance which the R^ent Dnke of Or- 
leans wanted ^th power and inclination to afford. 
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He bdieved, also, the kingdom was so ripe for re- 
bellion, that nothing was necessary save to kindle 
A spark in order to prodnce a general conflagrMion. 
In a word, bis tmst was reposed in wbat is c*Ued 
the chapter of accidents. Before the battle of 
Sheriffmair, his inactivity seems to bave been un- 
pardonable, since he fraffered tbe Duke of Argyle, 
by assuming a firm attitode, to nentralize and oon- 
trol a force of four times his nmubers ; bat after 
that event, to oontinne the enterprise was insanity, 
since eacb moment he lingered brought him nearer 
the edge of the precipice. Yet even the Chevalier 
was invited over to share the dangers and di^race 
of an inevitable retreat. In short, the whole his- 
tory of the insurrection shows that no combnation 
can be more unfortunate than that of a bold mder- 
taking with an irresolute leader. 

The Earl of Mar for several years afterwards 
managed the state afibirs of the Chevalier de St 
George, ^e mock minister of a nock caU net, mtil 
the beginning of the year 1721, whan be became 
deprived of Ma muter's confidence, Se spent die 
rest of his life abroad, and in retirement. This 
nnfortanate £arl was a man of fine taste ; and in 
devising modes of improving Bdinbni|^, the «[»• 
tal of Scotland, was more fortunate Hum he lud 
been In schemes for the alteratioii of her goveni- 
nent. He gave the first hints for ssva«l of the 
modem improvements of the city. 

The Duke of Argyle having taken the most ac- 
tive measures for extinguishing the embers of the 
rebellion, by dispersing die bodies of men «^ were 
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itili in arms, directed movable columns to traverse 
the Highlands in every direction, for receiving' the 
sabmission of snch as were humbled, or exercising' 
force on those who might resist. He arrived at 
Edinburgh on the 27th of February, when the ma- 
gistrates, *who had not forgot his bold march to 
rescae the city, when menaced by Brigadier Mac- 
intosh, entertained him with magnificence. From 
thence he proceeded to London, where he was re* 
ceived with distinction by George I. 

And now yoa are doubtless desirous of knowing 
with what new. honours, augmented power, or in- 
ereaaed wealth, the King of England rewarded ttie 
man, whose genius had supplied the place of four- 
fold numbers, and who had secured to his Majesty 
the crown of one at least of his kingdoms, at a mo- 
ment when it was tottering on his head. I will 
answer you in a word. Id a very short while after 
the conclusion of the war, the Duke of ArgyU was 
deprived of all his employments. The cause of this 
extraordinary act of court ingratitude must be 
sought in the personal hatred of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in the high spirit of the Duke of Argyle, 
which rendered him a troublesome and unmanage- 
able member of a ministerial cabinet, and probably 
in gome apprehension of this great man's Increasing 
personal influence in his native country of Scot- 
land, where he was universally respected, and be- 
loved by many even of the party which he had 
opposed in the field. 

< It is imagined, moreover, that the Duke's dis- 
grace at Court was, in some degree, connected witb 
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a legislative enactment of a very doubtful tendency, 
which was used for the trial of the rebel prisouers. 
We have already mentioned the criminal proceed- 
ing;3 nnder which the Preston prisoners suffered. 
Those who had been taken in arms at Sheriffmuir 
and elsewhel-e in Scotland, ought, according to the 
laws, both of Scotland and England, to have been 
tried in the country where the treason was com- 
mitted. But the English lawyers had in recollec- 
tion the proceedings in the year 1707, when it was 
impossible to obtain from Grand Juries in Scotland 
the verdict of a true bill, on which the prisoners 
conld be sent to trial. The close connexion, by 
friendship and alliance, even of those families which 
were most opposed as Whigs and Tories, made th« 
victorious party in Scotland unwilling to be the 
means of distressing the vanquished, and disposed 
them to afford a loop-hole for escape, even at the 
expense of strict justice. To obviate the difficulties 
of conriction, which might have been an encourage- 
ment to future acts of high treason, it was resolved, 
that the Scottish offenders against the treason-laws 
should be tried in England, though the offence had 
been committed in their own country. This was 
no donbt extremely convenient fur the prosecution, 
bnt it remains a question, where such innovations 
are to stop, when a government takes on itself ta 
alter the formal proceedings of law, in order to 
render the conviction of criminals more easy- The 
Court of Oyer and Terminer sat, notwithstanding, 
at Carlisle, and might hare been held by the same 
parity oF reason at the Land's End in Cornwall, or 
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in the isl«s of Scilly. Bat there was a atadisd 
moderation toirarda tbe acensed, which seemed to 
intimate, that if the priiionera abstained from «hal- 
lenfpng the irregularity of the court, they would 
l>e favonrahly dealt with. Many were *et at liberty, 
and though twenty-four were tried and condemned, 
nut one was ever broog-ht to execation. It is as- 
serted, that the Duke of Argyle, as a Scottish man, 
and one of the framers of the Union, had in hia 
Msjetty's councils declared against an innovation 
whidi seemed to infrin^ upon that measiwe, and 
that the offence thus given contributed to the fall 
of his power at Court. 

Free pardons were liberdly distributed to all 
who hod seceded from tlie Rebeirion, before its final 
close. The Higliland chiefe and clans were in ge- 
neral forgiren, upon snbmisuon, and a surrender 
of the arms of their people. This was widi the 
diaafi«cted chieft a simulated transaction, ne oms 
being given up bot such as were of no t^im, s^alB 
all that were serriceable were concealed and OBFe- 
fully preserved. The loyal dans, on die otbet 
hand, made an absolute surrender, and were after- 
wards found nnarmed when the Gorenuneat desired 
their assistance. 

Mean time the principles of Jacobitism oontiniwd 
to fennent in the interior of the comitry, and w«e 
inflamed by the nomerone exiles, men of rank and 
influence, who were fi^itives from Britain ia oasi- 
seqiHaee of attaiader. To check these, a>d to 
intimidate others, the estates of the attainted per- 
Bons w«« declared forfeited to the mown, and 
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TMted in tnutees, to be lold for the benefit of the 
public. The revenne of tbe whole, though com- 
prising that of abodt forty families of rank and 
cODiideration, did not amonnt to L.30,000 yearly. 
These forfeited estates were afterwards purchased 
from l^^oTernment by a great mercantile company 
in London, originally instituted for supplying the 
city with water by raising it from the Thames, hut 
which having fallen nnder the management of spe- 
culative persons, its Amds, and the facilities rested 
in it by charter, had teen applied to very different 
purposes. Among others, that of purchasing the 
forfeited estates, was one of die boldest, and, oonld 
the company have maintained tfa^r credit, would 
bare been one of the most lucrative transactions 
ever entered into. Bnt tfae immediate retnni 
arising from this immense extent of wood and 
wilderness, inhabited by tenants Who were disposed 
to Acknowledge no landlords but the heirs of the 
andeut families, and lying in remote districts, 
where law was trammelled by feudal pririlcges, 
and affording little protection to the intruders, was 
quite unequal to meet the interest of the debt which 
that company had incurred. Tfae pordiasers were, 
therefore, obliged to let the land in many cases to 
friends and connexions of tlie forfeited proprietors, 
through whom the exiled owners usually dra^rod 
the means of subustiegin the foreign land to whiiA 
their errors and misfortnues hod driven them. 
The uffairs df the York Building Company, w4>o 
had in this singnlar mnmer become Scottiidi pro- 
prietors to m immense extent, afterwards baMOie 
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totalljr deranged, owing to the infidelity aud ex- 
traTagance of their managers. Attempts were, 
from time to time, made to sell their Scottish 
estates, but very inefficiently, and at great disad- 
rantage. Men of capital showed an nnnilling;ness 
to purchase the forfeited property; and in two or 
three inatances the dispossessed families were able 
to reparchase them at low rates. But after the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the value 
of ibis species of property began to be better un- 
derstood, riral purchasers came forward, without 
being deterred by the scruples which, in earlier 
days, prevented men from bidding against the heirs 
of the origpinal possessor. Every new property as 
exposed to sale brought a higher price, sometimeti 
in a tenfold proportion, than those which had been 
at first disposed of, and af^er more than a centory 
of insolvency, the debts of the bankrupt company 
were completely discharged. Could they have 
retained their landed property, or, as was once 
attempted, could any other persons have been 
placed in the company's right to it, the emolument 
would have been immense. 

Before proceeding to less interesting matter, I 
must here notice two plans originating abroad, 
which were founded upon an expectation of again 
reviving in Scotland the intestine war of 1715. 
Two years after that busy period. Baron Gorz, 
minister of Cliarlei XII. of Sweden, a man whose 
politics were a> chimerical as his master's schemes 
of conqnest, devised a confederacy for dethroning 
George I. and replacing on the throne the heir of 
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the House of Stewart. His fiery master was burn- 
ing with indignation at George for having possessed 
himself of the towns of Bremen and Vcrden.' 
Charles's ancient enemy, the Czar Peter, was aUo 
disposed to countenance the scheme, and Cardinal 
Alberoni, then the all-powerfnl minister of the 
King of Spain, afforded it his warm support. The 
plan was, that a descent of ten thoosand troops 
should be effected in Scotland, under the command 
of Charles XII. himself, to whose redoubted cha- 
racter for courage and determination the success of 
the enterprise was to be intrusted. It might be 
amusing to consider the probable consequences 
which might hare arisen from the iron-headed 
Swede placing himself at the head of an army of 
Highland enthusiasts, with courage as romantic as 
his own> In following the speculation, it might be 
doubted whether this leader and his troops would 
he more endeared to each other by a. congenial au- 
dacity of mind, or alienated by Charles's habits of 
despotic authority, which the mountaineers would 
probably hare found themselves unable to endure. 
But such a speculation would lead us Air from our 

■ ['■ At Cbarlei likeniu throtenid to [dtuIs the electonts 
of Saxoaj, and chuliie hii falie friends, King GaoTga, for ths 
■eeuiity of hi> Geioum doniinioDi, coDCludfd \ truty with ths 
king of Denmuk, bj irhich tha duchiea of Breman ud Vardan, 
nhich had haaa taken from tho SuKlei in hii ibieoca, vera mida 
OTer to bii Britannic MsJMtj, on condilion that he ihDuld imma- 
dUtel; dtclufl var agaiut Sireden. Aeeotdinglj, ha took pot' 
Muion of tlia duchici ia Octobar ; pnbliahad a daeUration of war 
■glioit Chvlai in hia Gtlnun iominiooa ; and detached 6000 
HanoTcriaoa to join th« Dual aad Pcuuiuii la Pomaiuiii.' — 
Smoiutt, b. ii. c i.] 
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proper path. The coDspiracy iras.diKOTered by tfae 
spies of tlie French Government, then !n sttiefe 
Alliance with Ilngland, and all possibility of the 
proposed uheoie being put ioto eEecution was de- 
stroyed by the death of Chariot XII. before Fra- 
daiicksball, ia 1718. 

But although this undertddng had failed, tlie 
enterprising Aiberoni continaed to rouriah hopes 
of being able to effect a coon ter-re volution in Great 
BrttMn, by tlie aid of the Spanish fbrcaa. The 
Chevalier de St George was, in 1719, invited to 
iVfadridt and received there with the honours due 
to the King of England. Sis thonsand troops, 
with twelve thoasand stand of arms, were pot an 
board of ten ships of war, and the whole amada 
waa placed under the command of the Duke of Or> 
nuind. But all effortato auiitthennlucky Hnnaeof 
Stewart were frowned on by fortune and the ele- 
ments! Tlie fleet waa encoiiDtered by a severe tem- 
pest off Cape Finisterre, which lasted two daya, 
drove them back to Spain, and disconcerted their 
wh^ enterprise. An inconsiderable partof the expe- 
dLtton, being two frigates from St Sebastian, arrived 
with tiiree hundred men, some arms, ammunitioD, 
nnd money, at their place of destination in ^e ig- 
A 1 ^^ "^ Lewis. The exiled leaders <» 
^^ beard were ti>e Mnrqaia of TnUtbai«- 
dine, die Earl Madschal, and the Earl of Seaforth. 

We have net had occasion. to mention Seafortlt 
enoe he separated Anora the. annyi of Mar at the 
Mme time with the M'arqnii of HnnUy, in order to 
oppose the Bar] of Sndierlaad, wbom the saccew 
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of TjOVU at luTernesB had agun bronglit into the 
field on the: part of the Crovernment. When thw 
two Jacobite leaders reached tjieir own territories, 
they foand the £arl of Solberliuid so strong, and 
the proqieels of their own party hod assumed so 
desperate an aspect, that they were induced tt> 
enter into an engagement with Sutherland to sub- 
mit themselves to Goremment. Huntly kept his 
promise, and never again joined the rebels, for 
which submission he received a free pudon. But 
the Earl of Seafortb again assumed arms in his 
island of Lewis, abeut the end of February, 
1715-1 6. A detachment of regular troops was sent 
, against the refractory chief, commanded by Colonel 
Cholraondely, who reduced those who were in 
arms. Seaforth had escaped to France, and from 
thence to Spain, where he Iiad resided for some 
time, and was now, in 1719, despatched to his na- 
tive connti-y, wit^ ariew to theaseistance BO power- 
ful a chief could give to the projected invasion. 

On his arrival at his own island of Lewis, Sea^- 
forth speedily raised a few hundred Highlanders, 
and crossed over to Kintail, with the purpose of 
giving a new impulse to the insurrection. Here 
be made some additions to his clan levies ; but, ere 
be conld gather any considerable force, General 
Wighlman marched against him with a body of 
regular troops from Inverness, aided by the Mon- 
lUB, Rosses, and other loyal or whig clans of the 
northern Highlands. 

They found Seaforth in possession of a pais 
called Straebells} near the great valley of Glen' 
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shiel. A desultory combat took place, in wLicb 
there was imach skirmishing and ^harp -shooting', 
the Spuniards and Seaforth'a men keeping the pass. 
Georg-e Monro, younger of Culcairn, engaged on 
the side of Government, received during this action 
X severe wound, by which he was disabled for the 
tirae. As the enemy continued to fire on him, the 
wounded chief commanded his servant, who had 
waited by him, to retire, and, leaving him to bis 
fate, to acquaint his father and firiends that be had 
died honourably. The poor fellow burst into tears, 
and, asking his master how he could suppose he 
would fursnke him in that condition, he spread him- 
self over his body, so as to intercept the balls of 
the enemy, and actually received several wounds 
designed for his master. They were both rescued 
from the most imminent peril by a sergeant of Col- 
cairn's company, who had sworn an oath on his dirk 
that he would accomplish his chiefs deliverance. 

The battle whs but slightly contested ; but the 
advantage was on the side of the MacKenzies, who 
lost only one man, while the Government troops 
had several killed and wounded. They were com- 
pelled to retreat withont dislodging the enemy, nnd 
to leave their own wounded on the field, many of 
whom the victors are said to have despatched with 
their dirks. But though tlie MacKendes obtained 
a partial success, it was not such as to encourage 
perseverance in the undertaking, especially as their 
chief, Lord Seaforth, being badly wounded, could 
no longer direct their enterprise. They determin- 
ed, therefore, to disperse as soon as night fell, tlw 
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rather that several of tlieir allies were not disposed 
M renew the contest. One clan, for example; had 
been lent to Seaforth for the service of the day, 
under the special paction on ttie part of tlie chief, 
that however the battle went, they shaold return 
before next morning ; this occasional assistance 
being only regarded in the light of a neighbourly 
accommodation to Lord Seaforth. 

The wounded Earl, with Tullibardiue and Ma- 
rischal, escaped to the continent.' The three hun- 
dred Spaniards next day laid down their arms, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners. The affair of 
Glenshiel might be called the last faint sparkle of 
the great Rebellion of 1715, which was fortunately 
extinguislied for want of fuel. A vague rumour 
of Earl Marischal's having re-Ianded had, however, 
wellnigh excited a number of the most zealons 
Jacobites once more to take the field, hut it was 
ci>Dtradict«d before they adopted so rash a step. 

■[" Bj letters palent dated IStliJul;, 1726, KiogGwrgal. 
was pleu&d to dischai^e him from imprlBonmetit, dt the eiecu- 
tioa of hii p«taoa oa hii attainder, and King George Jl. nuda 
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